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following work is not intended merely 
an anſwer to Mr. BooTH's Pd. 
- fm aas the author, as occaſion” offered, 
has henry notice ef "what pales — 
n Dr. Ser Anſwer to Pr Kio 
ron, Dr. Gains Refleftions | on Dr: Wart“ 
has Ae +26 eg, reſult: of his inquiz 
nes the title of Antipeedobapt;ſm'- Examined ; not 
ſs much as @ coumter- title to that of "Mr. 
re ee Lntipedobagpss = 
n made * ˙*˙*¾l | 
ee duft "For ie eee Mork; 
0 Which 1 muſt add another reaſois; it That _ 
Fu deſirous my principles may be thoroughly 
nderſtood by every reader, if poſſible, without 

| hazard of miſike; e eee ee 

| cee mcthod— to ſet chen in different po- 
ſeveral branches of diſpute, and their genbine 
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| PREFACE. 1 
—— tents. readies he 
not only müſt needs © perceive clearly what the 
principles are, bat allo has an opportunity to 
judge of . their ruth, by obfrvigg the univer- 
fality of their application. 
Ar different intervals of relaxation. from more 
important engegements, the ſybjott of theſe yo- 
en bad Asse the Auther's. attention fer 
ne n; ut he did not reſoh o Pits 
n e e in ae in B07 
Pagebaptifm Arm,, made its appearance : ner 
vas it his deſign, hen he began to write, ta 
.. 2 omrts ch 
extenſive;/a manner, But, in bis :progrefs, the 
more he conſidered his leading ideas, in their 
various application 0 the different parts, the 
men he was induced te extend his plan. 


fran avtigy of bis work, which came out af- 
ten abe former N of mine was ſent into che 
in eee 594-298 u line gratifeg. with 
te - fallaving merh: Shauld this gx< 
._ undngtdon_af Papdobapiifen. boys the: honour | of 
heing zrearded as deſervipgg. zn anfper, aud 
end | any. of our . pppeſcrs . write againft me, 


u det vil io mfg {ome particular parts 


%- 


of the work. open the general princi- 
3 189299 251. 2 22 * , r. 19112 et, ples 
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PREFACE." * 


pes on which I proceed- No; the- data, the 
principal ground of reaſuning, 'which are adopted 
from Pœdobaptiſts themſelves,” muſt be conſtantly 
kept in view j or nothing: to the *honour of in- 
fant ſprinkling will be effected. Por as the 
grand Principles on which my argumentation 


proceeds, and whence my general conelufions 
are drawn, are thoſe of / Proteſtants wien con 


tending with Papiſts, and thoſe of * Non conſorm- 

ifts When diſputing with Enghih Epiſcopalianos; 
it will be incumbent on ſuch oppoſer ; to ſhewg 
either that he principles chemſchves art falſehn or 
that my reaſoning bn them is inconelaſſve. 
Now as I do not perceive” how] any” Proteſtant 
1 "without lyirtually: 
zamittinig the fuperſtitions of Popety'; Her Hows 
they can be deſerted" by any Diſenter, without" 
iniplicitly renouteing bis "Nonletiformity 5" fo! | 
I conclade, that” the whole force of any oppo- 
nent ruſt be employed im endesteufag — 
prove, that I hade reaſoned 1 
front thoſe principles. That this mghr be ay 
proved, I am not at preſent" conviuced: and 
whether any of our Perdobaptiſt Rrethren will 
conſider this publication as of ſufficient import- 
ance to-excite ſuch an attempt, is to me un- 

certain s cttoitin A 3 10 e Vis 21d ws 
been .The 
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PREFACE. 


- The. data, the prirripal grounds — might 
be begs in view: Wall, I faded, here is > 


Gum: wa an Nane 1, Kaden, frm faults in 
quotations, tranſlations, and the: like, but to yny, 
dexmine+ the foundation, The principal. graunds. 
reaſoning I have endeavoured conſtantly . tg. 
be in wens and my aim is ;[theoughout to 


dne wd produce, . frpa dhe beck writers, de- | 
' finjtions- of Juſtice in the abBirach, and then ar- 
dizi tack theſe wo apy cauſe, right. or wrong, 
ern. humour. But: vil ſusb an. 


ſtractedly, 


* 97 LS | & 
0 £2 4 ® 


PREFACE. "W,< 
| ſraftedly, - make a cauſę more or leſs juſt in 

itſelf? Should not the circumſtances of the point 

in litigation be firſt attended ta, and the facts 

be accurately: aſcertained, in order to infer, the. - 
quantum of, juſtice or injuſtice in the whole ag- — 
gregate? So far were the moſt eminent of the 
Proteſtants and Non-conformiſts from diſcarding, 
the uſe of right reaſon and ſcripture analogy in 
their | inveſtigations of goſpel worſhip, and inſti- 
tations, that ſometimes they were not a, little of- 
 fended. with | inſinuations to the cantrary.. The 
eee we 2 . Din may 5 


. apd, een things; 1 
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.. W b. ü ETAGE. 
| Aitiods certitionies,” which may well rlz the in-" 
dignation of a mind in love with the ſacred 
ainhority of ſcripture, and rational "devotion: 5/ 
and this has 'oceafioned ſome, in the height of 
their -antipathy and pious zeal, to * into the 
oppoſite extreme of | adhering to the nere letter 
- . of divine laws, o che neglect of their rut ſpirit. 
But this is not all; what was deſigned as a 
preventive to the former diſeaſe, becomes itſelf, 
in common with it, the occaſion (or, hall I fay, 
me culpable cauſe?) of a malady far more dan- 
gerous. Among other prejudices,” ” —ſays 2 
ſhrewd obſerver, Who, hiding himſelf behind the 
ſcene, attentively watched their motions—<among'.. 
: | other "prejudices there is one of a particular na- 
1 ture, which you" muſt have obſerved to be one 
cc the' greateſt (cauſes of modern irreſgion 
| Whilſt ſome opinions and rites are carried to 
| : ſuch an '7mmoderate height, as expoſes the ab- 
= fardity of them to the view of almoſt every body 
but them who raiſe them, not only gentlemen” 
of the "belles lettres, but even men of common 
ſenſe, many times ſee thro* them; and then out 
of indignation and an exceſſive renitenee, not e- 
puruting that which is true from that which is 
falſe, they come to deny both, and fall back 
e _ wet- FR a "Conan of all 


» WoLLarr, Pall, of Nat, p. 60, 61. Edit, 1725. 


PREFACE. 95 
1 snobrp be. very ſorry if what is advanced 
in the following Examination, hould in , 
rity and friendſtip that ſubſiſts between me and, 
in this inſtance, my differing brethrenz with ſe- 
veral of whom I wiſh to preſgrve apd cultivate 
a fraternal affeftion. And thoſe of them who - 
bear the miniſterial charaQter, wich whom I agree 
in-weighticr. points of evangelical truth, are wel- 
come io my pulpit,” my houſe, and my heart; 
aud none would be more ſo, according to my 
preſent views, than the author of the Reign of 
Grace, and - Peedobaptifm Examined. 
I row ſubmit the performance to the impartial 
judgment of the candid public, and implore the 
blefling of God on every grain of truth con, 
tained in it, for che reader's real benefit; ear- 
naſtly 'wiſhing that eyangelical knowledge may 
. increaſe, and that all our acquaintance with 
God's word, covenant, inſtitutions, and all the 
means of grace, may be reduced to experience 
RR 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghod., Amen. 


Oswzsrar, Dee. 9 1768. 
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Anv be · doth . 
ven, and ainiony the intrbirarits*of the curth. Dail. ivZ 35! 

War dbrh ke yet Räd fault? for” Ws bath reed his 
wil? Nay. but, O man, who art thou that replieſt againſt 
God? Shall the thing 3 that fonhew ii 
Why haft thou made me thus? Rom. ix. 19, 20. | 
5 Tas ſecret things belong de the Lord cf orf ice 
thoſe things which are revealed belong unto us and to our 
children for ever. Deut. xxix. 29. | 
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ANTIPADOBAPTISM 
EXAMINED. 


INTRODUCTION, 
| Containing ſome. Preliminary Remarks. 


* 4 
2 


$ 1. The importance of the ſubjecb. $2. The ad- 


vantages of a Atrict and impartial inquiry into it. 
$ 3: Preliminary Remarks. 5 4. (1) Of the 


Lund of evidence required in this debate. $ 5. (2) _ 


- Concerning the main hinge of the controverſy, { 6. 


(3) Of defining and explaining the principal terms. 


- 8 7. (4) Of human authority and opinion. 


91. HAT the ſubject inveſtigated in the 
| following pages is of a nature con- 
fiderably important, vill bardly be queſtioned by 
any who reflect, that 'no perſon profeſſing chriſti- 
anity can lawfully exempt himſelf from paying it 
at leaſt a practical attention; for, if he imagine 


(as the Quakers, and ſome of the followers of _ 


Socrwvs de) that * obligation to 
B 


— oo 
r 5 


* 2 e - 
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2 InTRODUCTION, containing 


ens the prifice of witer baptifo, as a feud 


ing ordinance in the chriſtian church, furely he 
ought to have "ſubſtantial reaſons for that deter- 


mination, or elſe muſt incur the cenſure of pre- 


dipitate raſhneſs and -irreligion. It concerns him 


impartially to judge, whether or not the arguments 
adduced in favour of this chriſtian practice be of 
ſuperior force to thoſe inſiſted on to juſtify an 
abſolute neglect of it. If the ordinance be from 


heaven, a law once enacted by the Great Head 


of the church; is our evidence for its repeal 
ſtronger than any we have for its continuance? 
If not, the neglect muſt be highly criminal, as 
implying an impeachment of the divine wiſdom, 
and a contempt of the divine authority :. But 
if it be an evident truth, that this -ordinance is 
of perpetual obligation, no ſincere chriſtian can 
heſitate a moment from inferring, that it is of 
fome importance to know, how he may-b2f? diſ- 
charge any duty that relates to it? To ſay, that 
it is of no conſequence 7vhgiis baptized, or im- 
material bow the rite is to be performed, without 

Tur notion, # that this inſtitution doth not extend to the 
Aeſcendants of proſeſſing chiiſtians ; being neither ſuitable to, their 
circumftances, "nor intended to bind them, is juſtly ſtiled, by 
2 Gentleman who has lately publiſhed on the ſubject, a nero idea 
concerning baptiſm, as | appropriate to preſent imm; which he refutes 
by  ſhewing — that there is nothing in the nature of any particular 
command, or any circumſtance in the injunRion that rendecs it pecu- 
larly proper, or any ways limits it to the perſons and times then 
\preſent, or Which immediately ſucceeded and that there is nothing 
in the tite of baptiſm, in ite meaning and dea, that indicates its 
deing. founded on partial confiderations, Sce Tovancn's Efay qu 
Ae pan. 


— 


# FA : 
authority has. an undiſputed claim on 
rential regards. L may further add; the conider- 


there are innumerable families who have re- 
peated occaſions to decide upon the caſe —and, 
in a word, that no parent of a living child in 
the whole chriſtian world, ought to reckon this 
ordinance as a matter of mere indifference—theſe 
conſiderations, I ſay, and others that might be 
mentioned, are concurring "reaſons at once to 
juſtify a ſtrict and impartial inquiry into this 
controverted ſubject, and thereby an — to 
aſcertain its comparative importance. 7 
Tuus far, therefore, I have the pleafure to 
agree with the reſpectable Author whoſe publi- 


cation I more profeſſedly examine, when he fays, 


bout <« Some perſons affect to repreſent all diſputes 
dus about the mode and ſubjects of baptiſm as not 
> the only ſtale and unimportant, but-as unworthy the 
their character of any who profeſs a warm regard for - 
1 the Perſon, the atonement, and the grace of Jeſus 


Chriſt, It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that 
church order, _ poſitive rites, and external forms 
of worſhip, . are not of equa! importance with 
thoſe doctrines which immediately reſpect the 
object of our . worſhip, as rational creatures; the 
ground of our hope, as criminals deſerving to 
periſh; or the ſource of our bleſſedneſs, as in- 

* a7. 33% tended 


ll 


i 
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2 | InTRoDUCTION, containing * 


tended far an immortal exiſtence.— But is ti oo 
ſufficient reaſon for treating the law of baptiſm 
as if it were of little or no importance=—as if 
it were obſolete, or as if our Great Legiſlator 
had no meaning when he enacted it? — Are we 
not required to contend earnefily, but with vir- 
tuous diſpoſitions, for every branch of that faith 
which was once delivered to the ſaints? If, there- 
fore, infants be ſolemnly ſprinkled by divine 
right, it muſt be the indiſpenſible duty of Pædo- 
baptiſts to contend for it*”—eſpecially when at- 
tacked, To this I would add, if the baptizing of 
infants be at all a duty, it muff be an important 
one, for it is to be obſerved; as Bp. BurIER 
has done before, That all chriſtians. are com- 
manded to contribute, by their profeſſion of 
chriſtianity, to preſerve 'it in the world; for it 
is the very ſcheme of the goſpel that each 
chriſtian ſhould, in his degree, contribute towards 
continuing and carrying it on; all by uniting in 
the publick profeſſion and external practice of 
chriſtianity +,” which cannot properly be done 
without duly attending to the introductory rite 
to ſuch a profeſſion. 

8 2. A ran inveſtigation of the ſubject be- 
fore us, in its full extent, and the general prin- 
ciples on which the weight of the controverſy 
depends, may be attended alſo with ſome con- 
ſiderable advantages. A liberal, yet modeſt, in- 
quiry after truth, eſpecially in matters of duty 
* Mr, BooTn's Pzdobaptiſm Examined, Preface, p. 7. 
F BuTLen's Analogy, Part II. Ch, 2. P. 219, ad. Edit, 


B Remarks. 5 5 


and practice, cannot fail of being immediately 
a7 ritageous to the inquirer, and, when attended 
rs tain, e in its 
conſequences. _ For, to diſcover truth, and the 


i evidence of truth, muſt needs afford more ſub- 
ALOT ſtantial profit, and a more © generous pleaſure, 
bog than can be expected in the mazes of falſehood 
vaſe and error, ignorance and prejudice. We may reſt 
aith aſſured that the valuable gem, Turn, will 
ere- 


loſe nothing of its luſtre or worth by a thorough 
examination. If what has appeared to us, in the 
| ſemblance of a precious jewel, turn out on a 
| at- cloſer ſearch to be no better than a worthleſs 

g of Bi pebble, it muſt be weak and prepoſterous ſtill to 
tant i retain and prize it as moſt valuable. But if 
ER long eſteemed as of real worth, and pronounced 
genuine by many able judges, proportionable 
caution is neceſſary; we ſhould turn and view it 
on every ſide, avail ourſelves of the beſt light, 
and every proper advantage, leſt, gulled by the 
artful, ourſelves and our families ſuſtain an im- 
portant loſs. If Pædobaptiſm be in reality what 
its oppoſers of the preſent day pronounce it to 
be, namely, © abſurd and unſcriptural , +, to reſign 
it will be no loſs, but real gain. But if it 
be of God, it is a truth; and if it be a truth, 
there is 3 evidence for its being ſo; for, 
confeſs, I have no high opinion of what Mr. 
calls a. wonderful ſecret —truth without evi- 


ence—tho* it were diſcovered by a right re- 
„ verend 


9 ene s Anſwer to ADDInNGToN, p. 234+ 


6 ImnTrODUCTI on, containing 


bew much might be ſaid of two ſorts of Diſſenters, the Antipedo- 


baptifls and the Papiſts.— And in his plea for the former, tho” he 
there declates bimſeif well fatitfied with the principles of Pa 
dbBaptiſm, of which: he gives a ſummary account; and fays,. thut he 
takes the other opinion to be an rer; yet under pretence of reciting 
what may be faid-for this error, he draws up ſo elaborate. a ſyſtem 


towards the concluſion of which. (F. 139.) he obſerves, © I have 


« paſſed thro' all the ſeveral heads of arguments that are here propoſed, 
et and confidered them as nicely as T could, fo as not to let fall one 
cs word that ſeemed! to me to Have any ſhew- of validity in it, er in 
«© the conſequence of it, and muſt conſent to the truth of the author's 
% the Biſhop's] obſervations, ©* that the Anabaptiſts have been en- 
s couraged in their ertor more by the accidental advantages given them 


| © by the weaknefs of thoſe arguments that have been brought ayainſt 


« them, than by any truth of their cauſe.” And afterwards. Bp, 
TarLon him ſelf, having premiſed. that he was ſorry if any one had 
been ſo weak as to be miſled by fuch objections, and that he 
counted it great condeſcenſion in Dr. Hammond to beftow an anſwer 


on them, wrote alſo his own anſwers. to his own objections, and in- 


ſerted them in 4 latter eden of the faid treatiſe, (See WATT“ 
| ; Treatiſe 


——— — —— — — — — 


: Preliminary Remarks 7 
4 greatly pleaſed,” with the thought, his awn, 
foundation be undermined\ Nor would I. have 
tim be fo © greatly diſtouraged, as he profeſſes 
to be, in reſpe& of an iſſue to tlie preſent con- 
troverſy, while he thinks that the Baptiſts alone 
« will plead preponderating evidence,, and firmly 
infift upon it as a maxim of logical prudence,, 
that our aſſent” ſhould always be proportioned to, 
the degree of evidence.” Sir, let not this dif- 
courage you; ſurely the Pædobaptiſts will think 
better of it titan to reject ſo excellent a rule in 
pleading their cauſe. For my own part, I have 
the pleaſure to affure you, that I feel no re- 
luctance at all to appeal, on every occaſion, to 
ſo equitable a maxim, be the conſequence what 
it may. Nor have I any apprehenfior (ta 
borrow the words of an oppoſite writer) that 
this trial will at all injure the cauſe I am de- 


fending ; os the ee Tom well OR 
B4 it. 


7 ¾ Hee at thet 
there be nothing which we can pronounce to be truth without ſaitabler 
evidence, yet in a qualified ſenſe I queſtion whether the Biſhop's re- 
mark I thinlæ there is: ſo much to be-pretended againſt · that [ Pæ-· 
dobaptiſm] which I believe to be the truth, that there is much mors 
truth than evidence. on our ſide · deſerves all that ſeverity af ſatire 
which Mr. B. beftows on it. For by evidence, I preſume, he. intends. 
a particular kind of evidence, an expreſs command, totidem werbls, ot, | 
demonſtrable- ſcriptural | example: and by tab, a. concluſida fairly "A 
drawn from other premiſes. Nor will Mr; B. deny, that ther arg 3 


—— 


1 


1 


HE 


many things of à religious nature demonſtrably true, or in matters 
ff practice abſolute duty, the evidence whereof does not ariſe front 
zxprefs- revelation, Whether this remazk will apply to the ſubject 
„ 
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it will ſerve it. It is the part of error, not of 
truth, to elude inquiry: and he who would e- 
ſtabliſn a point in debate, if he is ſatisfied of 
| the goodneſs of his cauſe, will know how even 
to avail himſelf of the objections of his oppo- 
nents. Truth is always perfectly conſiſtent with 
itſelf: and however collateral circumſtances may 
be ſo diſguiſed, or placed in - ſuch a point of 
light by ſkilful management, as, for a time, to 
weaken and confound the plaineſt evidence of 
a real fact; yet, when thoſe circumſtances come 
to be thoroughly looked into, they will not 
only ceaſe to have their effect, but will cor- 
roborate and brighten that evidence to which 
they before prov ed ſo unfriendly.*” 
8 3. Ir is no uncommon thing in controyer- 
ſial matters for the contending parties to miſun- 
derſtand one another on their firſt ſetting out; 
either ſome ambiguous terms are not explained, 
on which, notwithſtanding, conſiderable ftreſs is 
laid; or ſomething is much infiſted on which 
has only a remote reference, but is far from 
being eſſential, to the ſubject in hand; or a 
multitude of arguments are produced in proof 
of a point, when moſt, if not all, would have not 
the leaft plauſibility but from begging the queſtion 
- in debate. This method may, indeed, dazzle. 
and confound the weak, but is ill calculated to 
convince the judicious. This being the caſe, and 
E never more ſo than in diſputes about 


oY . 


, þ * 
* 


* bakers Anſwer to A, b. 213. 
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baptiſm, it may be proper to make a er Pr 
liminary Remarks. © 

$ 4. (1) I BEGIN then, with a „rene * 

ſervation of an ingenious Antipædobaptiſt, which 
he afterwards expreſsly applies to baptiſm. « No. 
theological ſubject (ſays he) requires more ac- 
curate inveſtigation than the article of evidence. 
Evidence is that which demonſtrates. Now there 

are various kinds and degrees of evidence, and it 
would very much contribute to clear a point in 
debate, were diſputants firſt of all to agree on cer- 
tain data, or what ſhould be allowed evidence in 
the caſe in queſtion. + In law this is a matter of 
great conſequence, and when divines -proceed in 
the methods uſed in our courts of law, they gain 
infinite advantage — They do, as it were, ſwear 
the . wimnalſes belace | they  admis them as evi- 
dence *.“ 

Inn inſinuated by: Mr: B. that what- 
ever has been ſaid in vindication : of Pædobaptiſm 
is fit only to deceive ſuperficial obſervers.” 
Take his own words. © It is manifeſt that 
nothwithſtanding the number of evidences uſually 
ſubpœnaed againſt us, when the validity of infant 
ſprinkling is to be publickly tried; and notwith- 
ſtanding the formidable appearance they frequent - 
ly make, in the eye «of 2 ſuperficial obſerver; 
yet, when theſe very evidences are -impartially 
examined by Pædobaptiſts in private, without 
being perplexed with captious queries, they have 
not @ word to ſay for infant ſprinkling ;| but all 

"IM B33 . their 

® Ronix80n's Notes on CLaupt's EHV. Vol. II. p. 247. 
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their depoſitions ave directad to prove dodrines 
and facts of a quite different nature 7. 


| Preliminary Nemarits. I: 
example, it is impoſſeble- for him to ſtand his ground. 
by. fair argument in various caſes, when diſputing; 
with Pxdobaptiſts as ſuch *.“ „ All who pre- 
tend;. (ſays a. Gentleman before quoted) to defend 
infant ſprinkling, do but- trifle, except- they go» 
to the true ground of: the debate, and either prove; 
— that. infant ſprinkling is ſomewhere: appointed 
by Chriſt our Legiſlator—or- that the authority 
of Chriſt is not neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment. of: 
a. poſitive inſtitut or that ſome perſon has ſinee 
appeared veſted with ſuch authority as Chriſt; 
himſelf exerciſed f. A die dilemma ! Butz, 
upon recollection, to eaſe myſelf a little of this, 
tripple perplexity, I beg leave to return the; 
third. part of the difficulty to the author himſelf 
and the pretended: ſucceſſors. of St. Peter, to bej 
amicably, ſettled: between. them, The two: former; 
I ſhall not trie with, but ſhall endeavour fairly, 
to- anſwer them. For as our opponents ſeem 
willing to hazard; the reputation and exiſtence; 


TE FEIIFIIESFII ie 


the of: their cauſe with the ſtrength: of the: afore- 
hat ſaid. maxim, © - Baptiſm is a merely poſitive 
; of rite; and concluding it to be divine, they im 
and their turn, in the language of ſelt̃· gratulation, 
ght, repeat the old we of  ARCHIMEDES, , I baue 


- 


found: it! I have found it! it will be neceſſary, 
and it ſhall. be the leading- part of this Work, ta 
examine its: pretenſions with ſtrictneſs. Thus I, 
allo, ee ge92 on proper: occaſions, to aſcer- 
tain the kinds: and degrees of evidence, and 

B 6 - © ſwear 


e 5. 462. + Rozxinen's-Notes, vol. I. p. 423. 
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« fear the witneſſes.” Nor am 1 diſcouraged”. 


at the proſpect of © proving, that infant baptiſm - 


Is SOMEWHERE . by Chriſt our Legiſla- 
tor.” 

5 5. (2) I proceed to obſerve, that it appears 
to me extremely deſirable, in controverſial de- 
bates, that the diſputants ſhould be peculiarly 


ſolieitous to fix upon the main hinge of the 


difference between them, as that not only tends 
to reduce it in bulk, but would alſo ſuperſede 
much impertinence, altercation, and falſe reaſon- 
hereby a fairer opportunity would be 
afforded for a cloſe encounter, the ' combatants. 
would "ſtand, as it were, upon even ground, and 


thus we may hope the one party might avoid 
the charge laid againſt it by the other, viz. That 
it no ſooner fixes upon a ſpot for the engage- 


ment, than it finds it neceſſary or expedient to 
quit that for another. 
Bur how ſhall a man know what this turning 


point is? Mr. Ropinson affures us that © Abra- 


| ham's covenant, greek particles, and a thouſand 


more ſuch topicks, no more regard the ſubject 


© than the firſt verſe of the firſt book of Chronicles, 
Adam, Sheth, Enoſh *!” Dreadful fcythe! And 


no mean mower, to cut ſo much at one ſtroke! 
—— Dr. S. with more moderation, expreſſes 
himſelf - as follows, © This queſtion, ſays he,— 
WHETHER BAPTISM IS A MEAN OF FAITH AND 
REPENTANCE?—I. take to be the main hinge 
oe which the diſpute between us and the Pæ- 


dobaptiſts 


Notes on CI Au DE, Vol, I. p. 423. 
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dobaptiſts turns +.” I am at a loſs, however, 
how to reconcile this declaration with what he 
ſays elſewhere; for inſtance, where he repreſents 
the ſuppoſed © joinT . INTEREST OF PARENTS 
AND THEIR CHILDREN IN THE COVENANT, a8 
that upon which the whole ſuperſirufure of in- 
fant baptiſm ſtands,” adding, What pity then 
our brethren will not yield to the force of this 
plain truth, that poſitive inſtitutions muſt - in 
their own nature derive their authority, not 
from the uncertain deductions of analogy, but, 
from the clear and expreſs declarations of God's 
word!” And what would follow? Why, © yield- 
ing to this propoſition, they would at once find 
themſelves obliged to lay aſide infant baptiſm *.“ 
Certainly then, the faid propofition muſt be no 
mean hinge, if not the main one. But has the 
Dr. or any one elſe, fairly proved not only that 
the propoſition itſelf is true, but alſo. applicable to 
the ordinance of baptiſm, and conſequently that 
this “ Yielding” is our duty. Ah, hic labor, hoc opus 
e/t, this, this is the main difficulty. What a pity 
me Pædobaptiſts ſhould -be ſo importuned to yield 
without evidence! ] alſo. will ſhew mine opinion 
reſpecting the queſtion to be decided, and it is 

this, WHETHER IT 1s THE WILL OF CHRIST 
rnar THE INFANTS OF BELIEVING PARENTS 


L HouLD BE BAPTIZED? It certainly is his will 

chat all who are proper ſubjects of baptiſm ſhould 

oe baptized; we contend that the infants of be- 

| n parents are ſuch; and therefore ſhould 

| be 
+ Aaſwer to A. p. 34. 8 
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be baptized. If they are proved to be proper 
ſubjects, that is, ſuch as come within Chriſt's 
intention when' he inſtituted: the ordinance, it 
muſt follow that it is His WILL and pleaſure 
they. ſhould be baptized. —I fay the infants: of 
believing parents, for it is not eſſential to the 
to include any others; what may 
be ſaid of others is only a circumſtance which 
des not affect the argument. For the Antipe- | 
- dobaptiſts' arguments are intended to conclude 
againſt. all children alike, and it muſt be as con- 
oluſiue againſt their ſyſtem to prove it to be the 
will of Chri/t that any one infant whatever ſhould 
be baptized, as if a// were included in the rea- 


 Hencs another queſtion ariſes, namely, How 


MAY WE KNOW WHAT 19 THE WILL OF CHRIST: | 
m THIS MATTER? Mr, B. replies; Seeing 
baptiſm- is as really and intirely a poſitive in- 
ſtitution, as any that were given to the choſen 
tribes; we cannot with fafety- infer either the 
mode or the ſubject of it, from any thing ſhort: 
of a. precept, or a precedent, recorded in apr 
and relating to that very ordinance |.” 
frequently expreſſes himſelf to the ſime —_ 
as do all- the writers of note on that fide of the 
queſtion. We fee that Mr. B. intends that this 
declaration ſhould be applied not only to the 
mode but alſo to the /ubje#. of baptiſm, that is, 
in other words, to this queſtion, « Wuo is to 
bo baptized?” Now, independent of the fact, that 

the 

I p- 13. 


enn 


the right of infants is or is not ſupported by a2 
ſuppoſition that ther is in N 
maintain that the infants of hellovers are intitled: 
he. works: by is; » e ene... Kintoun top ant, 
apd: is. reducible, on his own. principles, to; a 
downright contradiction. This aflertion I hope 
to make good againſt our author in the following 
pages, notwithſtanding whashe fays about . 
tive laws implying their negatives +.” 

War our oppokng friends ſay about pofitine: 
mtes, precepts, precedents, & and a thauſand more 
fueh, topicks,” are to no gaod purpoſe, until they 
demonſtrate that the faithful dictates, of the law, | 


1 ii 8 57 


tele and practiſed by his primiti 
— — —„ 
al. New Teſtament inſtitutions, this of 
RE id ths n a. e . 
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right of us ol, and without exception of any 
inſtitution. The Antipædobaptiſts are guilty of a 
great piece of nconſitence in making ſuch a diſ- 
tinction where there is no apparent ground of 
difference, and ſo in pronouncing judgment 
without ſuitable evidence; but we conſiſtently claim 
a right of appealing to reaſon, analogy, and 
common ſenſe, in connexion with the nature and 
defign of the inſtitution, and the moſt apparent 

intention of our Lawpiver. Nor is it in their 
power to maintain the perpetuity of this ordi- 
nance, ' againſt the Quakers and others, the obli. 
gation of miniſters to baptize thoſe who are 
taught, & c. but by e the 65 which ay 
would fain deny us. 

8 6. (3) IxAusriciovs to this controverly 
Hay: moſt 'others, terms of ambiguous import, 
and unexplained, have been bandied about by 
both parties, on which, however, conſiderable 
ſtreſs has been laid; and- thus, much confuſion 
and little profit have often attended very labour. 
ed arguments. For inſtance, the term Ix AN r 
$PRINKLING has been ſubſtituted for infant 
baptiſm, not indeed always by way of contempt, 
but often improperly, becauſe thereby is con- 
veyed the ſecondary idea of a neceſſary connexion 
between the mode ſprmkling and the baptiſm 
of an infant. Whereas thouſands are dipped in 
infancy as well as ſprinkled, in the chriftian 
world, and ſome even in England: So that, upon 
our opponents own principles, thoſe infants who 


” 
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are dipped in the name of the Sacred Three, 
by a Miniſter of Chriſt, in obedience 'to-- Ars 
WILL, ought to be reckoned as BAPTIZED: for 
are ſynonymous terms, it follows that thoſe are 
baptized who are thus dipped. Not to inſiſt 
upon the abſurd conſequence of ſubſtituting the 
one term for the other; for then it would alſo 
follow, that there are many baptiſms to which 
the /ame perſon ought often to ſubmit for his 
health's fake; that as often as a child is dipped” 
it is baptized; that as often as any perſon in 
the world, Chriſtian, Jew, Turk, or "Had is 
plunged, on any occaſion whatever, he is bap- 
tized; yea, that as often as any thing is plunged, + 
according to them, it is baptized; whereas I 
know of no Pædobaptiſts who;.. wiſh to make 
ſprinkling, 'or, indeed any other particular mode 
of uſing water, ſynonymous with - baptiſm. 5 
Bksipzs, the queſtion is not, whether ſcripture 


fication, but whether it enjoins baptiſm to all 
proper ſubjects, and whether the adminiſtrator, 
who has a diſcretionary right of judging about 
qualifications, has ſufficient reaſons to conclude, 
or ſuch evidence as the nature of the caſe re- 
quires, that infants are ſuch as are included 
within our Lord's intention, when he inſtituted 
the ordinance. If infants - poſſeſs, as I am per- 
ſuaded they do, the eſſential _ qualifications of 
proper ſubjects, then it was not only needleſs. 


expreſsly enjoins infant baptiſm, by a direct ſpeci- 
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” 
Padobaptiſt 
writers: have” been extremely unguarded in this: 
proyatiag; which has afforded: no ſmall handle to 
| But our opponents: are not 
this head, and I am not a 


. 41 e 


6 9 irv which ne ili er co 
be ſaid to be in a covenant *. The Doctor, 
ſurely; need but to be reminded of this matter, 


fon his own fagacity muſt have informed him 
how inconcluſive: his reaſoning is, had he 


ee ee amen 
nant, - + 
$ 7 (4) Tus numerous ee in Mr. 
B's Padobaptiſm Examined make, indeed, a for- 
8 Anſwer to A. Letter II. and III. | 


1 6 
midable appearance, and: the rather becauſe there 
are among them, as he juſfly obſerves, © ſome 
of the- moſt eminent Ptedvbapriſts that ever filled 
the profeſſor s chair, or thar' ever adorned the 
proteſtart pulpit.” Bur my judgment” intrely 
fails me if a very great number of theſe quota- 
tions are nor perfectiy confiftent with the practice 


of the perſons quoted, and therefore improperly” 
introduced as evidences againſt themſelves. 


Bur ſuppoſing that all the paſſages our author 
employs were directly in his favour, and unex- 
ceptionably tranſcribed or tranſlated; nay, were . 
they an hundred times more numerous and large, 
and ſtill more favourable to the cauſe for which 
he pleads, it is evident from his own declara- 
tion, that he ought not to conſider © either the 
number or weight of ſuck quotations, as con- 
ſtituting any part of the ground on which the 
diſtinguiſhing conduct of the party proceeds, or 
on which the cauſe depends, That many great 
and learned men have entertained different and 
even contradiftory ſentiments on the ſubject, 
does not affect it. That one ſhould give up a 
topick in the debate, which another thought 
valid, is immaterial. It is of little conſequence, 
in point of argument in the preſent caſe, to urge 
what is the opinion of good and wiſe men upon 
the matter; whereas it is of eſſential importance 
= to inquire whether what is pleaded for be de- 
ſenſible or indefenfible. Amicus Socrates, amicus 
Pa; ſed major amica VERITAS. It is certainly 

very 
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very becoming, that the ſentiments and teſti- 
monies-:of reſpectable authors ſhould be treated 
with modeſty and decorum, but I muſt beg leave 
to diſcard all human authority, or human opinion, 
fingly or collectively taken, from bearing any 
part cf the principal evidence; for I would ap- 
peal to the caſe ige; and not to the number or 
manner of its . or n 
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th. 


CHAP. 1. 


Of the nature and obligation of poſitive 
laws and inſtitutions in general, together 
with the uſe of inferential and analogical 
reaſoning, with relation to the Fo : 
of baptiſm. 


$ 1. Of law in general. § 2. | Poſttive laws and © 
inſtitutions defined and explained. & 3. Poſitive 
precepts diſtinguiſhed from moral ones. 8 4. 
Their comparative obligations. & 5. The impor- 
fance of poſitiue inſtitutions. $ 6. They ares 
neceſſarily of an external nature. 5 7. They 
preſuppeſe the diftates of reaſon and revelation, 
& 8. All the inflitutions of chriflianity are of a 
mixed nature. & 9. As appears x) from the falſe 
principle on which the contrary opinion is founded. 
$ 10. (2) From the conceſſions of opponents, as. 
to the nature of poſitive inflitutions. I 1114. 
(3) From inconteſtible facts. & 1 8. 22 to 
determine what is poſitive and what is moral in a 
mixed law. & 16. The importance of analogical | 
reaſoning. $ 17, 18. To deny the uſe of it in 
our inquiries about baptiſm, leads to abſurd conſe- 
quences. (1) Without it, we can know nothing. 
about the ordinance. & 19 —22. (2) Our opponents 
cannot 1 their authority ts adminiſter, and the 


validity 
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Ch. 2. 


vualidiiy of the Aen. * BY (3) Ner te 

. 5-22=te} 
Other ridiculous r 28, 29. (5) 

. Tranſubſtantiation 77 $- 3 Extremes 

different kinds. 5 31 37. XR . 
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"its moſt general and com- 
"fioport, nifies a rult of 
| ſome ſuperior. And man, 
confidered as a creature, muſt neceſſarily be ſub- 
RA to the Laws of his Creator, as to diſpoſi- 
tion and conduct; and is bound, from the very 
idea of his abſolute dependence, to regulate his 
actions and behaviour according to the intima- 
tions of his ſovereign pleaſure. —The wiLL or 
So is the grand Jaw of our nature. But this 
will is -diſcoverable principally two ways; either 
by human fagacity—including that intuitive per- 
deption whereby we diſcern what is moſt condu- 
give to our own ' welfare, which welfat, the will 
of our Maker ever ſuppoſes, and the ex ons 
of right reafoa—or by Jiree? revelatian. © If dür. 
reaſon (ſays an eminent writer) were r as 
in our firſt anceſtor before his tranſgreſſion, clear 
and perfect, unruffled by paſſions, unclouded by 
prejudice, unimpaired by "diſeaſe and intempe- 
rance, the taſk of diſcovering -what the law "of 
| nature directs in every circumſtance of life would 
be pleaſant” and” eaſy; we 'ſhould need no other 
vide but this. But every man now finds the 
Nr in bis" 0 on experienee; that his reaſon 
is 


„„ | 
and error. This has given manifold oocaſion for 
the benign -interpoſitian of divine providence; 
which, in compaſſion to the frailty, the imper- 
SE Sr en ne mage er oa 05 
been pleaſed, at ſundry times and in divers man- 
ners, to :diſcover and enforce its laus -by an 

immediate and direct revelation. The doctrines 
thus delivered, we call the revealed or divine lam, 
and they are to be faund only in the holy ſerip- 
tures. Theſe precepts when revealed, are fund 
upon compariſon to be really a part of the original 


to · man's felicity . 


Ir is tov carefully nocced tht revelation, as 
referring to human actions, performs a double 
part; it either renders more authentick and indu- 
bitable, what human fagacity perceived, as proba- 
ble, or elſe enjoins duties which mere reaſon 
could never have dilcovend. © Hence ariſes the 
obvious diſtinction of moral and poſitive laws. | 


$ 2. By poſitive laws I underſtand, ſuch laws. 
a do not appear to us obligatory, except upon 
ns ey 4 0 OO IS: | 


| 3 
2 1 Vol. L. — $29 $263 
+ Warn 1 foy.that..the ,obligation, of -poitive laws reſts upon 


law AH. 23 they ee = 


24 2 Of Poſitive Is wha | Ch. I, 
this authority is ſufficiently and abſolutely binding 
from the © conſideration” of our being previouſly 


aſſured of the wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs of 
God, who enacts the law. Poſitive imſtitutions, 


ſtfrictly taken, are a ſpecies of poſitive laws, and 


on, The 
former may be tranſient,” but the latter is, at leaſt 
for a term, of ſtanding obligation. The command 
given Abraham to facrifice his fon, was a poſitive 
law, but not ny ſpeaking an inſtitution; 
and the right of circumciſion was a poſitive 
inſtitution as well as a law. Jeſus commanding 
Peter to walk on the water, was a tranſient law, 
but his command to go and baptize proper ſub- 
jects of all nations, is a permanent inſtitution, 
« And altho' no laws but poſitive be mutable, yet 
-all are not mutable which be poſitive. Poſitive 
laws are either permazient or elle changeable, ac- 


8 5 cording 


„ gremnct by wikipm, of s mgued to 8 in preference 
cc to others, Unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome principle in the Deity analogous 


differ as a law differs from an inſtituti 


 _ 4 to our ſenſe of obligation, ſome antecedent affection, or determi- 


« nation of his nature, to prefer ſome ends before others, we 


cannot aſſign any ſufficient, ot indeed any poflible reaſon, why he 
1 ſhould will one thing more than another, or have any 


nt all, Whatever therefore is the ground of his choice 
« muſt be the ground of obligation, and not the choice 
46 jtſelf,— That this is fo, appears farther from the common 


« tinction which divines and philoſophers make between 
e and poſitive commands and duties, The former they think ob 
. ogtory, antecedent to will, or at leaſt to any declaration of it; 
e the latter obligatory only in conſequence of a j 
e ment of the divine will. But what foundation can there be for 
2 this diſtinction, if all duty and obligation be equally the reſult 
„ of mere will Foxpyca's Elements of Moral Philoſophy, 
B. I. Sect. 3. 
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cording as the matter ſelf is, concerning which 
they were firſt made f. 

$ 3. Ir is evident, upon the leaſt reflection, 
that poſitive laws are no further binding than the 
authority by which they are enjoined is diſcerni- 
zle. And it is equally evident, that there is 
no poſſible method of diſcerning the Lawgiver's | 
authority and will, relative to theſe laws, but | 
by his own expreſs declarations; for if they 
are diſcernible any other way, they are no longer 
poſitive. The difference, therefore, between po- 
fitive and moral commands is clear and obvious. 
“ Moral precepts, (as Biſhop BuTLER well ob- 
ſerves) are precepts the reaſons of which we ſee: 


I 


W poſitive precepts, are precepts, the reaſons of 


which we do not ſee.” But I would further 
obſerve, with the fame ſagacious author, that 
this is the diſtinction between moral and po- 
ſitive precepts, confidered reſpectively as ſuch.— 
Moral and poſitive precepts are in ſome reſpects 
alike, in other reſpects different. So far as they 
are alike, we diſcern the reaſons of both: ſo far 
as they are different, we diſcern the reaſons of 
the former, but not of the latter. And, moral 
duties ariſe out of the nature of the caſe itſelf, _ 
prior to external command; poſitive duties do 
not ariſe out of the nature of the caſe, but 


from external command: nor would they be 
duties at all, were it not for ſuch command, 


received from him whoſe creatures and f ubjects 


we are,-Care, then, is to be taken, when a 


E compariſon 
{ Hoorzz's Eccles, Polit. B. I, , 15. 
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compariſon is made between poſitive 3nd moral 
duties, that they be compared no farther than 
they are different: no farther than as the former 
rte poſitive, or ariſe. out of mere external com- 
mand, the L of which we are not acquaint- 
d as the latter are moral, or ariſe 
gut of the apparent reaſon of the caſe, withqut 
ſuch external command. Unkfs this caution be 
' obſerved, we fall run to endieh canfuſin . 
Whether Mr. B. is ſufficiently cautious in ob- 
ſerying this neceſſary diſtinction, will appear, I 
preſume, in the ſequel: of this treatiſe. 5 

$ 4 THE following rewarks from the. above 
mentioned author, concerning our comparative 
obligations to obey palitixe and moral commands, 
appear Juſt and pertinent. . Suppoſe two ſtand- 
ing precepts injoined by the ſame authority; 
that, in certain conjunctions, it is impoſſible to 
obey both; that the former is moral, i. e. a pre- 
cept of which we ſee the reaſons, and that they 
hold in the particular caſe, before us; hut that 
the latter is poſitive, i. e. a precept of which we 
do not ſee the reaſons; it is indiſputable that 
our obligations are to obey the former; becauſe 
there is an apparent reaſon. for -this preference, 
and none againſt it. F arther, poſitive inſtituti- 
ons, I ſuppoſe all thoſe which chriſtianity enjoins, 
are means to a moral end; and the end muſt be 
eres, more excellent than the means. 

or is the obſervance of theſe inſtitutions any 


religious abedience at all, oF: * _ 


„ Berxzz Analogy, Part U. . I. P. 227. 
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wiſe than as it proceeds from à moral principle. 
I add, that the whole moral law is as. much 
matter of revealed command as poſitive inſtitu. 
tions are; for the ſcripture injoins every moral 
virtue. In this reſpe& then they are both upon 
a level. But the moral law is, moreover, writ- 
ten upon our hearts; interwoven into our very 
nature. And this is a plain intimation of the 
author of it, which is to be preferred when they 
interfere, Upon occaſion of mentioning toge- 
ther poſitive and moral duties, the ſcripture always 
puts the ſtreſs of religion upon the latter, and 
never upon the former: which, tho” no ſort of 
| allowance to neglect the former, when they do 
not interfere with the latter; yet is a plain inti- 
mation, that when they do, the latter are to be 
preferred. Our Lord himſelf, from whoſe com- 
mand alone the obligation of poſitive inſtitutions 
Ws ariſes, has taken occaſion to make the compariſon 
between them and moral precepts; when the 
WF Phariſces cenſured him, for eating with publicans 
ad ſinners; and alſo when they cenſured his diſ- 
ciples, for plucking the ears of corn on the ſab- 
bath day. Upon this compariſon he has deter- 
mined expreſsly, and in form, which ſhall have 
the preference when they interfere, And by 
delivering his authoritative determination in 4 
proverbial manner of expreſſion, he has made it 
| general: I will have mercy and not ſacrifice. For 
me ſenſe and the very literal words of our Lord's 
answer, are as applicable to axy other inſtitution, 
an 2 compariſon between poſitive and moral 
e duties, 
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duties, as to this upon which they were ſpoken. 
It is remarkable too, that, as the words are a 
quotation from the Old Teſtament, they are 
introduced, on both the forementioned occaſions, 
with a declaration, that the Phariſees did not 
underſtand the meaning of them. This, I fay, 
is very remarkable. For ſince it is ſcarce poſh- 
ble, for the moſt ignorant perſon, not to under. 
ftand the literal ſenſe of the paſſage in the 
prophet ; (Hoſ. vi.) and ſince underſtanding the 
literal ſenſe. would not have prevented their con- 
demning the guiltleſs; (Mat. xii. 7.) it can hardly 
be doubted, that the thing which our Lord 
really intended in that declaration, was, that the 
Phariſees had not learnt from it, as they might, 
wherein the general ſpirit of religion conſiſts.— 
Yet it is highly neceſſary that we remind ourſelves, 
how great preſumption it is to make light of any 
inſtitutions of divine appointment; that our obli- 
gation to obey all God's commands whatever, 
are abſolute and indiſpenſable: and that com- 
- mands merely poſitive, admitted to be [ ſuch, 
and] from him, lay us under a moral obligation 
to obey them: an obligation moral in the ſtricteſt 
: and moſt proper ſenſe *.” _ 

IT may here be objetted, 4 Was not Abraham 
3 commendable for obeying a poſitive command at 
the expenſe of a moral one?” I anſwer, Abraham 
did well to obey the command to ſacrifice his 
" ſon, for it was in perfect conſiſtence with the 
morality of the axth command. Which only 


implies . 


* Burris 4 ut ſupra, p. 230-234. 
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aplies that one mar has no right to take away 
me life of another unjuſilh, but by no means 
WT intends that God has no right to take away the 
forfeited life of a ſinful creature, which is abſo- 
lutely at his diſpoſal, by what methods he pleaſes. 
Whatever excellence there was in Abraham's 
obedience, muſt ſpring from a diſpoſition regard- 
ing God's abſolute dominion, power, wiſdom, 
&c. And his ſacrificing Iſaac was no duty any 
further than he was certain God commanded it. 
Had he been more forward or particular in that 
buſineſs than the command was expreſs and cir- 
cumſtantial, he muſt have been in that proportion 
We guilty of a preſumptuous crime; inaſmuch as 
the poſitive command required him to offer vio- 
We lence to the natural feelings of humanity. Dr. 
= Grosvenor well obſerves, Where the evidence 
i not /o char, the obligation is weakened in 
> proportion; but where the terms are plainly bind- 
ing, and ſtrongly commanding, there the obliga- 
— is not to be evaded.— When we ſee the 
broad ſeal of heaven, where there is the divine 
warrant, Thus ſaith the Lord; it is worſe than 
_ trifling, to cavil and fay, It is but an external 
= rit..”—But we ſhould not forget, that tho all 
= poſitive duties are above the reach. of mere reaſon, 
2 ſome may be more remote than others; and the 
nearer thoſe duties approach to our natural noti- 
ons of congruity and expediency, the leſs is the 
=_ <vidence of poſitive authority, and therefore a 
aller degree of it is proportionably binding. 
| C 235 $ 5. Nor- 


4 Of Pofitive Inflitutions Ch. 1. 
$ 5. NotwrrasTAnNDING the indiſputable 
ſuperiority of laws natural and moral to thoſe of 
a poſitive nature, whenever they come in compe- 
tition, the latter are of very great uſe and con- 
_ ſequence. © The very notion of a viſible church 
implies poſitive inſtitutions, for the vi#bility of the 
church confits in them. Take away every thing 
of this kind, and you loſe the very notion itſelf, 
So that if a viſible church and an inſtituted me- 
thod of education, are advantages, the reaſon and 
importance of poſitive inſtitutions in general is 
moſt obvious, fince without them theſe advan- 
fages could not be ſecured to the world +.” | 
F$ 6. ATL acts of religious worſhip are either 
internal or external. All internal acts are of 
nural conſideration as refulting from certain rela- 
tions. As ſoon as theſe 7-lations are diſcovered; 
Whether by the dictates of reaforr or pure reves 
ſation it matters not, the obligation of duty na- 
turally atifes from them, independent of any 
External command to inforce the fame. The pro- 
priety of this diſtinction will eafily appear when 
we obſerve, that no internal a& of religion can 
be our duty but what fprings from relative con- 
fiderations, and fince no relation ſubſiſting be- 
tween moral agents can be aſcertained, but we 
are immediately, from the nature of the caſe, 
laid under every obligation poſſibly affignable. 
Hence it follows, that whatever precepts and | 
duties deſerve the name of poſtive, muſt be of Wl 
an external nature. Indeed © a diſpoſition to obey Wl 
* 43 divine 3 


+ Idem, P. 216, 217. 
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duine orders, either poſitive or moral; (as Dr. 
CGrxosvxvonx juſtly obſerves) is part of that - 
ling without which ns man ſball fee the Lord.” 
But then it is equally true, that this very diſ- 
poſition is, in the propereſt ſenſe, of moral obR. 
gation prior to any external command; and, 
therefore, is perfectly diſtinct in its nature from 
the poſti veneſ of thoſe divine orders. But not- 
withſtanding all poſitive duties be in their own 
nature external; it does not follow, that all ex- 
ternal acts of religious worſhip are alſo poſitive. 
To elucidate this matter a little I would offer 
thele two remarks : 

1. Tur God is to be worſhipped 88 
even in ſome external form, is of moral obligation. 
Fer, as the obligation of internal worſhip ariſes 
from the relation we ſtamd in to God; without à 
poſitive command; ſo it is clear, from the nature = 
of the caſe, this internal worfhip, reverence; gra- 
titude, &c. ought to be externally manifeſted ih 
2 manner fuited to theſe emotions. Nor can it 
be doubted, that there is à natural congruity 
of expreſſing them in preference to others as less | 
proper; for there ire, d6ubtleſs, ſome poſhibes 
and geſtures of the body, independent of na- 
tional cuſtom, or the like eireuniſtances, tat may 
with more propriety than others be termed - reve- 
rent, humble, modeſt, decent, devout, &c/ ar 
de are under 2 moral obligation to prefer" the 
r f 
by poſitive commattcd. 
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2. THAT any particular external mode of wor- 
ſhip is enjoined to men, the reaſon and propriety 
of which does not appear prior to the external 
command, is of poſitive conſideration. Poſitive 
precepts may be conſidered. as certain exceptions 
from a general rule, but as a general rule and 
common analogy ought to be quitted oy where 
they are incompatible with the exception, and 


preciſely in that degree; ſo we are to recede from 


moral and analogical reaſoning, in our inquiries 
after the path of duty, nh when -obliged by a 
poſitive Precept as ſuch, or exactly in the propor- 
tion it is ſo, and no further. For to do other- 
wiſe would be to quit a common rule without 
any apparent neceſſity; and to deviate from a 
way, which is at leaſt probably the right one, 
te another which is abſolutely ; uncertain. To 
this I would add, that the circumſtances of an 
action being naturally convenient, may and ou oh 
to have conſiderable influence in determi, ining 
what is or is not our duty, in thoſe circum- 
ſtances of it that are indeterminate; for this 
plain reaſon, that we are ſure the law of ſelf 
preſervation is the law of God in all thoſe 
caſes where he has not ſhewn us the contrary. 
Whatever, therefore, appears to militate againſt 
die, health, and comfort, without any revealed 
warrant, may and ought to be avoided, on the 
principles of natural law and obligation. This 
1s applicable to all the unpreſcribed circumſtances 
25 Peſitiue duties, as well as to thoſe of a moral 
kind. & This law of nature, (as Sir WILLIAM 
| BLACK=- 
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BLACKSTONE obſerves) being coeval with man- 


= kind and dictated by God himſelf, is of . courſe 
| ſuperior in obligation to any other. It is bind- 


} ing over all the Globe, in all countries, and at 


all times *,” when not expreſsly dountermanded 85 


by poſitive interpoſition. 

7. FRom what has been ſaid we may fur 
ther conclude, that a poſitive inſtitution is a kind 
of ingrafture, ſo to ſpeak, upon the law of our 
nature; the former is the ſcyon, the latter is the 
ſtock. The choice of the inſtitution depends 


upon the ſovereign pleaſure of God. But when 


this is determined, the law of nature written, in 
our hearts, the principles of reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe, or ſome revealed law, are preſup- 
poſed, and may be compared to the ſtock upon 
which the ingrafture is made. For as the ſcrip- 
ture itſelf ſheweth not with -certainty what books 


are divine; as all acceptable obedience to divine + 


commands preſuppoſes a ſuitable diſpoſition ; as 
all arts and ſciences have their precognita, and 
every branch of abſtruſe learning preſuppoſes firſt 
principles, and even the moſt infallible geome- 
trical demonſtration its axioms and poſtulates; 
ſo all poſitive laws and inſtitutions take 0 
principles for granted. 
§ 8. ANOTHER conſequence that follows na- 
turally from the preceding conſiderations is this: 
That there are no precepts now in force, at leaſt, 
of a nature merely poſitive. None, I mean, 
wherein all the minutiæ of circumſtances neceſſary 
C 5 Fi for 
1M Comment, tf ſupras : 
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for the diſcharge of the duty commanded are 
ſpecified by the Lawgiver; and therefore thoſe 
inſtitutions of chriſtianity which are commonly 
termed poſitive are but p artially fo. The neceſ- 
ſity of aſcertaining this difference in the preſent 
controverſy is very apparent; and yet it has 
ſomehow hitherto been ſtrangely overlooked, by 
both contending parties. The Pædobaptiſts 1 
general have tamely ſubmitted to this poſition, 
6 A and the Lord's Supper are poſitive inſli- 
tutions,” in its moſt abſolute and undiftinguiſhed 

ſenſe, as a maxim not to be controverted; and 
the Antipzdc baptiſts are, doubtleſs, much 6bli ged 
to us for this piece of complaiſance, as it is 
evidently the main pillar of their caufe, and the 
armour in which they truſt, Pertinent to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe is the following remark of Bp. WaR- 
BURTON; © When two parties go upon different 
[principles] they naturally begin with examining 
one another's, whereby the true being at length 
ſettled or diſcovered, by its aid the controverſy is 
timely determined; but where a falſe principle 
has the luck (as his Lordſhip expreſſes it) to be * 
emEraced by both ſides, they may wrangle for ever, Wi 
and be, after all, but farther from the truth *. : 
But it may be aſked, if we reſign the good old 
maxim, © that the two ftanding ordinances of 
chriftianity, Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, are 
poſitive inſtitutions, and abſolutely ſo,” and allow 
that they are of a mixed nature, or partly poſitive 
and partly moral ; how are we to draw the line 
'1 
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of diſtinctiori? If moral and poſitive prerepts thus 
run into eich other, like the ſhades of a painted 
figure, or the colours of the rainbow, hew cart. 
we aferibe- to all their due, or determine where 
the one ends and the other begins? Towards 
ſolving this difficulty I beg leave to propoſe the 

following obſervations. 

$ 9. (1) Ir is utterly abhorrent from t 
divinity; as well as logical preciſion, not to fay 
chriſtian modeſty, to determine, a priori, with 
what degree of evidence any given particular 
inſtitution ought to have been delivered by the 
divine Legiſlator, any more than what the inſti- 
tution itſeif fhould de. 

For, as Bp. BuTLER obſerves, our prin- 
cipal obligation of ſearching the ſcripture, and 
to what all our inquiries ought to be directed, 
is, in order to ſee what the ſcheme of revelation 
really is, inſtead of determining before hand from 
reaſon, what the reafon of it muſt be. To 
inve/ligate the degree of evidence from the fact of 
the inſtnution, and to infer the degree of the 
obligation from the evidence found, is our pro- 
vince; but to determine what the nature and 
degree of the evidence muſt be, is the excluſive 
prerogative of the Inſtitutor himſelf, whoſe will 
and authority muſt be the ſole and excluſive 


= ground of the inftitution. _ 


I Au, therefore, not a little ſurpriſed to find 


{ the gentleman, whoſe work I am more immedi- 


ately cxamining, and for whoſe abilities and dif- - 
[ot EET poſition 


* BuTLza's Analogy, ut ſupr as 
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poſition I have a real eſteem, expreſſing himſelf 
as follows: © Poſitive inſtitutions originate in the 
divine pleaſure, and derive their whole being 
from the ſovereign - will of God. — We cannet 
know any thing about their preciſe nature, their 
true deſign, the proper ſubjects of them, or the 
right mode of their adminiſtration further than 


the ſcriptures teach. It does not appear from the 


records of the Old Teſtament, that, when Je- 
hovah appointed any branch of ritual worſhip, he 
left either the ſubject of it, or the mode of ad- 
miniſtration, to be inferred by the people, either 
from the relation in which they ſtood to himſelf ; 
or from general moral -precepts; or from any 
branch of his moral worſhip; nor yet from any 
other well known poſitive rite: but he gave THEM 
ſpecial directions relating to the very caſe, — 
For as nothing but the divine will can oblige 
the conſcience, and as that wil! cannot be known, 
unleſs revealed; ſo when made known, whether 
in reference to moral or poſitive duties, it muſt 
oblige. CONSEQUENTLY, SEEING- BAPTISM IS As 
REALLY AND INTIRELY A POSITIVE INSTITU- 
TION AS ANY THAT WERE GIVEN TO THE 
CHOSEN TRIBES, we cannot with ſafety infer 


either the mode or the ſubject of it, from any 


thing ſhort of a precept or precedent, recorded 
in ſcripture, and relating to that very ordinance. 
Ht ſeems natural hence ts infer, that our ſovereign 
Lord MUST HAVE REVEALED HIS WILL con- 
cerning the ordinance of baptiſm in a manner 
propartional to its obligation and importance, 


* 


For, 
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For, as an appointment of - Chriſt, it originated 
in his will, and from a revelation of that will 
the whole of its obligation reſults. In propor- 
tion, therefore, as we annex the idea of obſcurity 
to what he ſays about the mode and the ſubjeX 
of it, we either fink the idea of obligation to 
regard it, or impeach the wiſdom, or the goodneſs, or 
the equity of our divine Legiſlator : for we neither 
have, nor can have any acquaintance with a poſitive 
inſtitution, farther than it is revealed, We are, 
THEREFORE, obliged to conclude that our Lord 
HAS CLEARLY REVEALED his pleaſure, with re- 
ference to this appointment, in that code of law, 
and rule of religious worſhip, which he gave to 
the church, in the volume of the New Teſta- 
ment *.“ 

Tus alſo Dr. 8. Here I would obſerve 
then, that all poſitive inſtitutions depend ſolely 
upon the will of the inſtitutor, and that therefore 
in every queſtion relating to them, we muſt be 


guided by his expreſs declarations, or by thoſe of 


perſons he has duly authorized to /ignify his 
will, Nor is it to be doubted that a wiſe legiſla- 
tor will, in all matters of this ſort, take care to 
expreſs his mind in the moſt plain and intelligible 
manner. Now baptiſm is a poſitive inſtitution 
of Chriſt: and, agreeably to his infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs, he has expreſſed himſelf in the mt 
clear and explicit manner reſpecting both the 
mode and the ſubject of it. — And THEREFORE 
the iſſue of this inquiry ought to be reſted alone 
phe ; upon 


p. 11-13. 
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upon his own expreſs declarations, and thoſe of 
his apoſtles and firſt miniſters . — And again, 


« 'A right to baptiſm muft depend; and depend 


alone, upon the direct expreſs command of the 


inftitutor; for it is abſurd to talk of analogy and 


conſequence in the matter of poſitive inftitutions t.“ 
And again, As poſitive duties depend folely 
upon the will of the inftitutor, every queſtion 
reſpecting them ought in reaſon to be decided 
by his expreſs declarations; which declarations, f 
he be a wiſe legiſlator, will, no doubt, be char 
and explicit f. There are other paſſages in 


' both theſe writers very much to the fame put- 


poſe. 
Nor to ſtop to examine . wd an 566 


priety of ſome things in the above quotations 

which are taken for granted; ſuch as the abſolute 
 Bofitiveneſs of every branch of ritual worſhip under 
the Old Teftament economy ; wherein nothing 
was to be inferred by the people; or to inquire 


whether it can be july concluded that becauſe, 


on ſuppoſition that the Old Teſtament rituals 
were of that kind, thoſe of the New Teſtament 
muſt be ſo likewiſe; both which I believe they 
would find too difficult to prove: paſſing by ſuch 
things, let us attend to the pomt of immediate 
conſideration; - Which is to demonſtrate contrary 
to theſe aſſertions, that the New Teſtament 
inſtitutions ARE Nor of a nature merely poſitive; 
or, in other words, that Baptiſm and the Lord's 


Supper, in their completeneſs and comprehenſion, 


— 
* Anſwer to A. p. 3, f. 90. p. 293. 
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ee inſtitutions of a mixed nature, that is to fay; 
Ws partly poſitive and partly moral. And in profe- 
W cution of this defign I further obſerve that, 
$ 10. (2) From theſe gentlemer s own account, 
it follows, that the inftitutions of the New Teſt- 
merit are either of a mixed nature or not at 
all poſitive. For according to them, all matters of 
this fort ſhould be expreſſed in the moſt plain 
= and intelligible, the moſt clear and explicit man- 
ner; and, THEREFORE, ſeeing baptiſm and the 
= Lord's Supper ate not iv FAcT ſo circumſtan- 
tially deſcribed as not to need, or fo minutely 
expreſs as to prohibit moral reaſoning, analo= 
gy and conſequence; it inevitably follows, that, 
if theſe inſtitutions are not of a mixed nature, 
partly poſitive and partly moral, they are no 
poſitive inſtitutions AT ALL. And as they allow - 
none to be of that ſort but theſe two, chriſtia- 
nity muſt be left without any; and fince chriſti- 
anity is the laſt and unalterable diſpenſation of 
religion among men, it is impoſſible there ſhould 
be any to the end of time; and fo all poſitive 
inſtitutions are, on their own ſuppoſition, fairly 
and utterly baniſhed out of the world. | 
BESsIDESõ, their anticipated mode of determining 
the degree of evidence with which a poſitive law 
ought to be enacted, is quite ſubverſive of the 
very nature of ſuch a law; for it is allowed on 
all hands, and by theſe gentlemen in the plain- 


cf terms, that the diſtinguiſhing nature of poſi- 


| | tive laws conſiſts in the meaſure and the degree 
of * inſtitutian, and le they derive their 
- whole 
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whole being from the ſovereign will of God. 
And thus their reaſoning is built upon a petitio 
principii, a begging. of the queſtion, whereby they 
firſt take it for granted, that baptiſm is an in- 
ſtitution merely poſitive, and then take it further 


for granted, that being ſuch it ys be free from 
-all obſcurity. 


8 11. (3) Bor if it be ——— his our | 
Lord has, a#ually, been plain and explicit in the 
inſtitution . of this ordinance, and that therefore 
it is eaſy to be underſtood : I might aſk, to 
whom is it eaſy? and what ſenſe of it is eaſy? 
Is it the honeſt chriſtian, the judicious divine, 
the learned critic, or the profound univerſal ſcho- 
lar to whom the ſenſe is aß? But what ſenſe 
of the inſtitution is ſo plain and eafy? Mr. B. 
and Dr. S. no doubt, think that their own ſenſe 
+, bids fair for this character. But here is an ex- 
; traordinary phenomenon! here are not a few 
thouſands of honeſt chriſtians ; not a few hun- 
dreds of judicious divines, learned critics, profound 
- ſcholars; commentators who have developed the 
moſt abſtruſe parts of holy writ; who yet cannot 

| fee this ſenſe of the inſtitution which is ſo eaſy. 

Can that ſenſe of a paſſage of ſcripture, or of 
tte nature and deſign of an inſtitution, be with 
any propriety called plain and eaſy, clear, explicit 
and mo/? intelligible, which five men out of twenty 
contend is the true ſenſe, but which the other 
fifteen, poſſeſſed of an equal ſhare of parts, 


piety and learning, maintain is the wrong ſenſe? | 


That great numbers ſhould unanimouſly ſtand !} 
out againſt ſome kinds of truth, not very ab- 
ſtruſe 
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ſtruſe in their own nature, is a very poſſible 
caſe; either when a truth may not appear to be 
of ſo much importance as to engage perſons duly * 
qualified to ſtudy it with cloſe application; or 
when it has been a point of mere ſpeculation; 
or when laviſh fear and worldly intereſt have 
prevailed over the honeſt dictates of conſcience; 
but that ſo many proteſtant worthies, who have 
left all to follow Chriſt; that ſo many learned 
commentators and caſuiſts, of unblemiſhed cha- 
racter, of unexceptionable ability, having no in- 
creſt to · ſerve whereby the judgment ſhould be 
or the conſcience bribed; calling no man 
maſter upon earth, but, with a generous freedom, 
| ſhaking off the prejudices of education, the ſhackles 
of cuſtom, and the influence of different ſyſtems ; 
that theſe, I fay, ſhould , oppoſe unanimoully the 
ſenſe of an inſtitution quite plain and eaſy to be 
underſtood, is a caſe, I believe, unparallelled and 
unaccountable. I would rather infer, and with 
| what propriety let the reader judge, that either 
the Antipædobaptiſt ſenſe of Chriſt's inſtitution 
„ 
ſenſe very difficult to come at. 

$ 12. Bur Mr. B. ill urges, that „in pro- | 
portion as we annex the idea of obſcurity to what 
is faid about the mode or the ſubject of baptiſm, 
we either fink the idea of obligation to regard 
it, or impeach the wiſdom, or the goodneſs, or 
the equity of the divine Legiſlator.” That his 
idea of the inſtitution of baptiſm, as an ANT1- 
P ADOBAPTIST, appears to by far the greater 
| ramber 


- 
- a 
— 
— 
1 
* 


| Tiderdd as betraying, either the weakineſs, or the | 
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bamber of competent judges an er“ one, is 
an inconteſtible fa#7; judges « i 

in a moral as well as natural reſpect. And; 
| therefore, it follows, on his own principles, that 
their obligation to adopt the Antipzdobaptiſt 
. Hypotheſis is ſunt in proportion; and that the 


_ perfons, fo qualified, who can fee no truth in it, 
are under 10 obligation to embrace it; but are 


6bligated to retain the 1 Hyſtein, as 
what they ſee more clearly; © 
| ALLOWING, nter our annexing the Idea 
| about the 4000 
the reſpect now | 


dicating myſelf and my friends from the crime 
of tpn the cite wir, goodnefs, and 
veratity; by adoptitis the aternative of | 
the 26bRpacivir; were it not that Mr. Bs charges 
run ſtill Higher, when ſpeaking of the fignificd- | 
tion of the terms of the inftitution. © Nay, | 
fays he, were the leading term in any human | 
Ew, to have an amibiguity in it, equal to that | 
for which our Brethren plead with regard to the | 
word baptiſm; ſuch lay wotild certainly be con- 


wickedneſs, of the legiſlator; and be cotidemi- | 
ed, 28 opening a door to perpetual chicane and 
painful uncertainty. Far be it, then, from us 
to ' ſuppoſe, that our gtacious and omnifeiem 
Lord ould give a law relating to divitte wor- 
hip, and obligatory on the mioft illiterate of his | 
feal diſciples, which my be faifly conſtrued fo | 


Sa, 
vt” ' 
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mean, this or that or the other action — a law 
which is calculated to excite and perpetuate con- 
tention among his wiſeſt and fincereſt followers 
2 law, that would diſgrace a Britiſh” Parliament 
in reſpect of its tripple meaning, as being 
involved in the dark ambiguity of a Pagan 
oracle 4.“ What! and is Mr. B. alſo among the 

analogical, hypothetical, and conſequential rea- 
ſoners, upon the matter of a poſitive inſtitution? 
This mode of reafoning, on our principles; 
would have ſome plauſibility; on his is quite out 
of character. But what ſignifies ſetting up our 
own idea of propriety againſt a plain fact; it is 
4 fad, that wiſe and good men cannt ſee the 
eſſentiality of dipping in the leading term of this 
law; while Mr. B. and his friends think they 
do. It is 2 fa#, that wiſe and god men fincerely 
_ infants, and that they are as much included im 
the very terms as their parents are. But does it 
from thence follow, that our Divine Legiſlator 
has leſs wiſdom than a Britiſh Parliament; or 
deſigns an impdſition like a Pagan oracle? 

$ 13. Ms. B.'s argument is, that as the 
principal terms of all approved human laws are 
without ambiguity in their meaning; thereftr# 
much more ought the laws of Chriſt relating to 
divine worſhip to be ſo. But do we forget that 
- poſitive inſtitutions depend intirely on the ſovereig# 
will of Heaven, and that we know thing 
#out them further than they are revealed? Al- 


+ p. 34. 
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lowing this; yet, it may be objected, if our all- 
wiſe Legi does enact any law of this kind, 
we may reafonably preſume that it will be ſo 


plain and egy that the moſt illiterate of his real 
diſciples cannot miſtake its meaning. This is 


mn indulging ſuppoſition againſt fa2. 


Le us ſuppoſe, for illuſtration” ſake, that an 
a u ey ſaint had adopted this mode of 
reaſoning.—“ It is true, it depends intirely on 
“ the ſovereign will of God whether he will re- 
* veal himſelf to my poſterity, whether he will 
« give them laws and poſitive inſtitutions, to re- 
« gulate their lives and prove their obedience ; 
« but be do fo favour them, I may eaſily infer } 

* from his infinite wiſdom, N 
« from his omniſcience, and grace, that theſe 
+ Jaws and inſtitutions muſt be ſo plain and eaſy 
& that the moſt ignorant of the righteous, cannot 
& miſinterpret them. For were I, a ſinful ſhort= | 
« ſighted creature, to form a code of laws for 
« my poſterity, they ſhould be all of that charac- 
4“ ter, and therefore much more will thoſe which 
„ the Moſt High may deliver, be free from all 
_ < ambiguity. Yes, He ſees the end from the 
« beginning; and as he is capable by reaſon of 
* his unerring wiſdom, ſo he is bound by his 
< immenſe goodneſs, to prevent all occaſion of 
& chicane and painful uncertainty. If prophets 
4 he raiſed to addreſs my ruined poſterity, their 
__ 6. meſſage muſt be ſo plain and egy to be un- 
& derſtood, that none of thoſe to whom they are 
 *« delivered can miſtake their meaning; their cre- * 
. © dentials 


: Ch. I ' and Analogical Reaſoning. 2x - .: 
« dentials muſt be of ſuch a nature as to admit 
cf no debate whether they ſhould be credited 
« or not. And when the promiſed Saviour ap- 
« pears, he will, undoubtedly, deliver himſelf in 
« ſuch a manner as to prevent all diſpute among 
<« his followers, eſpecially. concerning matters of 
c everlaſting moment. There will be no queſ- 
tion among them whether this Saviour is the 
Creator himſelf in man's nature, or only an 
« extraordinary prophet of ſuperior wiſdom and 
« holineſs ; fince all this may be prevented by a 
22 words out of his own mouth. He will 
* put it out of all doubt with all the wiſe and 
« pjous of his followers, whether he is to be ſerved 
« with, or without, a form of devotion in pub- 
ce lick afſemblies; whether chriſtian magiſtrates 
“ ought, or ought not, to form an alliance be- 
„ tween the church and the ſtate; whether or 
«. not ſome perſon, for the time being, ſhould 
« act as his viceroy to the end of time, at the 
« head of his univerſal church. And if he ſhould 
« inſtitute a rite of initiation into his church; it 
« js reaſonable to expect that his wiſdom and 
« goodneſs will prevent all painful uncertainty 
“ reſpecting the mode of. admiſſion, and who are 
the proper ſubjects eſpecially when we conſider 
that “ all doubt of the matter might be precluded 
by a few plain words.” Thus the Pious ante- 
diluvian might nieditate, and reaſon, a priori, from 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Great Supreme; 
rejoicing in the proſpect of the halcyon days which 
his poſterity ſhould enjoy, when all laborious 
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fay, O the. depth of the riches bath of the wiſdom and 
knowledge of Gad, how unſearchable are his counſels, 
and his ways, his providence and his various diſpen- 
fations, how paſt finding out! © Let us appeal (fays 
Dr. S.) to the words of the inſtitution, which 
no doubt are expreſſed, as all laws ougHT To BE, 
in fo clear a manner as that he who runs may 
read.” I walk and read, ſtand and read, medi- 
tate and read, pray and read, and yet cannot 
diſcern the ſenſe he puts upon the law of the 
Inſtitution, And, what is far more extraordinary, 
' thouſands whom it concerns, many of whom are 
equally at a loſs to diſcover, what Dr. S. pro- 
nounces to be without doubt, ſo clear a meaning 
chat he who runs may read it.“ N 5 | 


3 Wu the pious Mr. FL Avxt faid of himſelf, is, no doubt, 
the unſeigned ſentiment of numbers not leſs fincere and upright 


des he, howepyer ſuperior be was to moſt divines in miniſterial | 


abilities and uſefulneſs ; wit. © We haze a witneſs in your boſom, 
un be in his reply to Mr. Can v) that the defence of Cbrif's 
R | 5 | | « pur 
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r, and the the 

that their evidence be in a certain gi 
degree of explicitnęſs, that is, the ſuperlative de 
gree. For if they are not expreſſed in the mg, 
plain and intelligible manner, they are not wor- 
thy of a wiſe Legiſlator. This is to prof 
abſolute ſuliection to the ſovereign Lord, K's 
terweards to 17 rules for him to enact 
laws. 
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- $-24- Eads bat has been Gid I gonglade— 
* it is eſſential to an inſtitution; merely paſitiva, 
our opponents themſelves being judges, it ſhould 
be free from all. abſcuritiy and ambiguity, rela- 


tive to mode and ſubject, and ſinee the inſtitu- 
tion af baptiſm does not bear that character, as 
ſtubborn facts proclaim that baptiſm. is an 
ordinance of a' mixed nature. And it appears 
further reaſonable to canclude, from the forego- 
ing premiſes, that, as all allow baptiſm has 
„ nr 
5 ting 
as 
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n nn for 
« me, were I convinced. by all that yau, hate here fu, qe. any 
« of your friends, that in baptizing the infants of belistwen wo did 
Ne Den 
« and turn Anabaptiſt the fame day.” PFIAvrr't Reply to Mir, 
Cany's Solemn Call, Warks, Vol, Il, ps 1003. Fiſt Za. 
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ing apart 2 perſon apparently a proper ſubject 
of the viſible church of Chriſt, by the uſe of 
< water, in the Name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghoſt, by a teacher of chriſ- 
* ſeems to bid fair for that character. 
Thus far Pædobaptiſts and  Antipzdobaptiſts 
generally agree; but whether a total immerſion 
of the fubjeft be gſential to the ordinance, or 
even the mot proper mode of admiſſion; and 
whether ſome infants are not equally intitled 
to the privilege as adults; with other queſtions 
of inferior conſideration, muſt be neceſſarily de- 
cided by moral and conſequential reaſoning. 
$ 15. LeT us now attend to what ſeems the 
e ee method for determining about 
. the degree and proportion of poſitiveneſs and mo- 
rality in a law or inſtitution commonly termed i 
poſitive. And here I obſerve, towards ſolving Wl 
this difficulty, the two things following, ——_ 
1. Tuar we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh I 
| between what is true of a poſitive inſtitate in 
its own nature, or ſimply and ab/traftedly con- 
| fidered, and the ſame thing attended with its 
 neceffary circumſtances: ' It has. been ſhewn, that 
"baptiſm is an inſtitution which is poſitive but 
in part, and, therefore, that ſuch a diſtinction as 
is here propoſed is neceſſary. I am willing then 
to own the propriety of Mr. B.'s reaſoning up- 
on the nature and eſſential properties of poſitive 
 . inſtitutions, as far as they' are ſuch; but deny 
that any juſt conſequences from them are fa- 
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2. LavinG aſide, all precanceived i 
ſhould carefully inquire, how far any 
queſtion, from an impartial ſurvey 
recorded of it, agrees with the definition | 
a poſitive inſtitution in its abſtract ſenſe. W 
x area Hepes owe ric fg» ih 
denomination of poſitive, is that, the reaſon of 
which we do not fee, yet delivered with ſuch 
r 
as is liable to no miſconſtruction from a perſon 
of common capacity and religious ſincerity. Let 
us apply this rule to baptiſm, and we find, that 
ann,; 9 0 ON 
DP  ., ordinance 
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ordinance agree, and other” things wherein they 
diſagree. Bp. BuyLen will Furniſh us with a 


and privileges -Ggnified by baptiſm are of moral 
* conſideration. For inſtanee, if ſome are com- 
manded fo be baptized in the name of the Father, 
- and of the Son, and 4 the Holy "Ghoſt; there are 
4 1 duties may 


5 16. e 
and conſequential reaſoning OY vu 


B, indeed, is very explicit on this head, 2s be- 
®* Purtxz's Analogy, ut Ee. : 


Ch. . au dralegical Rigg. Fx 
fore obſerved ; 6. Except it be -andintained-. (fays 
he) that poſitive ordinances are to be intirely 


LOANED for the Antipmdotaptite to Kn. 


Pe * 0 
And I take the liberty of inſiſting in my turn, 
that, as no ſuch duty exiſts, in his application of 


ture of the caſe can admit of, To argue from 
what. is certain in one caſe, the probability of a 
caſe leſs evident, When the latter bears ſome 
hn np: dee, Wares er wy" ef 


benin 
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| 20 thoſe which we are fire met with the divine | 
approbation ? n 
War has been fad already open di article, 


might appear, I preſume, quite ſufficient, in vin- 
dication of a method af defence which our op. 
ponents would fain deprive us of, were it not 
that they are impertinently inimical to it upon 
every occaſion, as might be eaſily ſhewn by nu- 
merous quotations out 6f their writings, and Mr. 
_ B.'s Pædobaptiſm Examined in particular. But 
as their favourite terms, POSITIVE LAW 
and APOSTOLIC EXAMPLE, as oppoſed 
to moral and analogical reaſoning, are a two-edged 
ſword, which they brandiſh with great parade, 
and with which they pretend to do great execu- 
tion; teh ny 1900 bewege N 
not be wreſted out of their hands. 

$ 17. Tur principle, - whereby our opponents 
decry all uſe of analogy in this debate, is redu- 
cible to the moſt glaring - ab/urdities,' For, 

(1) Ir is impoſſible that Mr. B. Dr. S. or 
any one elſe in the preſent day, ſnould know any 
thing about this ordinance without the aids of 
the very method which they ſo much oppoſe. 
This is evident when we reflect, that as ſcripture 
can never be proved to be of divine original, ſo 
neither can any particular part of it be proved 
to have this meaning rather than that, but by 


means of moral and analogical reaſoning. The 


evidence. of revelation is either external or internal; 
its external evidence muſt depend on the faithful- 
* of our predeceſſors who have recorded and 

tranſmitted 
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than they are reuaalud. Nor will it mend hv 
matter to ſay, that ben revealed they are ſohf. 
en for, it is likewiſe granted, that; they de- 
n antheridy rhe them; which autho« 
rity itſelf cannot be — mncueatd 266 
examined, weighed, compared, and finaliy deter- 
mined by ſome antecedent: E ee 16 
the province of moral reaſon and r 
$ x8. Bor if it be ſaid; that © tho” — 
theſe aids to aſcertain the truth of revelation, yet 
when that is once done we have no farther need 
of it:“ T anſwer, this can by nb ineans ſolve 
the difficulty ; for in order to diſcover the im- 
port of any law or precept of holy wut, we mat 
either take the literal and ſtrict meaning oft in, 
or we muſt have recourſe: to the dyipr of th 
paſſage from the moſt probable intemion af the 
Lawgiver; if th& latter, the point is giuem up; 
if the former,” the moſt abſurd conſequences” d 
immediately follow. For it is evident to a de- 
monftration,- that two perſons, who would under. 
take to perform 4 poſitive cummmd; 'may*botty 
— plead the ſtrict leer of the law to bd on 
- their fide, and yet one of them may mm n 
while ſo doing, and the other diſcharge incum- 


dent duty. And I may venture to fa there is - 


wet poſitive law in all the liflpired vufume, re- 
to the moſaic or the chitiſian 


upon te lon of bp ny: on which Mr. B. 


FReS -f * 11 ® thus 


thus reflects. © It ſhould be well obſerved, that 
baptizr; he does not-mention baptiſm by way | 
atiofion, or incidentally. No, he ſpeale the lan- 
guage of legillation; he delivers D&VINE- LAW. 
He mentioms and appoints baptiſm as an ordi- 
nance of God, and as a branch of human duty. 
of terms; if not on fuck an occafion®*?” Where? 
everlaſting welfare is more immediately concerned. 
For is it probable: that the law of initiation into 
the viſible kingdom of Chriſt, and an external 
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ined hereafter; but by the bye, one would 
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| to be included in it, might lead 
and impartial rver to conclude—not _ . 


nun 
lives, and whom they would not wilfully offend 
therein the world to conclude, I fay, either 


be 


1 
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as to 1 di only 
remark, ſuppoſing (without granting) the 


wow 


excluſive invariable meaning of the term, 
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ſequential deductions, whether any particular acti- 
is to be imitated by us, or not; or elſe that 


perform the difficult taſk. Let us, therefore, at- 
tend to that © language of legiſlation, that divine 
law where we may expect, we are told, the 
greateſt plainneſs and preciſion.” Go 1x, there- . 
fore, and teach. This is the precept. But to 
whom is it given? The anſwer, no doubt, will 
be, To the. dijeiplery and to. their ſucceſors in_the 

Rt eo i goſpel 


| E Of Nano- Latium Ch.. 
pel miniſtry. Rather, To the diſciples, and, we 
may juſtly infer, to their ſucceſſors in the goſpel 
miniſtry to the end of time. For our Lord adds, 
4 Lo! I am with you alway, even to the end 
of the world; which more bhely refers to our 
Lord's authoritative and gracious preſence wik 
all the then future, properly qualified teachers: 
and propagators of the goſpel, than excluſively his 
immediate fucceſſors, the apoſtles and diſciples, . 
who ſhould be endowed from above with: extraor- 
dinary abilities, remarkably owned, and attended 
with ſigns and wonders for the eſtabliſhment of 
the chriſtian religion, on the ruins of de N 
hierarchy. _ 

dur ſuppokng, (without bee think the 
former propoſition is fo ſelf-evident as Now pre- 
clude all need of inference, or analogy. The 
queſtion ftilf returns, what e TY diſciple, 
and teacher of religion? -- Chriſtian godly parents 
are diſciples, and they alſo teach their-children and 
domeſtics the principles of chriſtianity ; have they, 
therefore, authority to baptize ſuch as they teach? 
Without analogy and inference how can their pre- 
tenſions be diſproved? May they not plead, from 


the very paſſage in queſtion, that becauſe they 

teach, they may likewiſe baptize? in 
3 

s belongs to publict teachers. But publick 

"== private are relative terms; and-who ſhall 
w the line of diſtinction how fur publick his 
character and teaching muſt be? May any one 

run, without being ſent, to teach and baptize? 

| 3 8 3 Does 


we judge about the regularity of that way? The 
wearer of the tripple crown aſſerts an univerſal 
claim to this right of admiſſion, as his ſovereign 
prerogative. With a prieſtly nod, with roaring bulls, 
with dire anathemas, he exchudes all of us, 


F «a <ftn 


right of epiſcopacy, and the neceſſity of an epiſ- 


copal commiſſion, for preaching God's word, and 
for the valid miniſtration of the chriſtian ſacra- 
ments. And this they attempt to prove from 
the holy ſcriptures, as well as the doctrine and 
practice of the primitive church. Thus the 
twenty third article of the church of England, pa- 
raphraſed by a faithful ſon and champion; ® # 
is not lawful by the law of: God for any man to 
take upon him the office of publick preaching or 
miniſtering the ſacraments in the congregation ot 
church of Chriſt before he be lawfully called acs 
cording to the law of God, and ſent to execute 
the ſame. And thoſe we ought to judge lawfully 
called and ſent according to the law of God, which 
be choſen and called to this work by men, who by 
the law of God have publick authority given un 

D 6 them 


mean that it was not lawful in this realm only by 
virtue of the temporal laws here in force, becauſe 
they had no authority to declare or expound 


thoſe laws, but that it was net lawful : 
to the Law or God, and therefore could not 
be allowed in any realm, in any country, in any 
church or ſociety of chriſtians. — And in the pre- 
face to the forms of ordination, it is ſaid, that it is 
EVIDENT to all men diligently reading HOLY $SCRIP- 
TURBS, and ancient authors, that from the apoſtles 
time, there have been theſe orders of miniſters in 
Grit church, biſhops, prieſts and deacons, which 
offices were evermore had in ſuch reverend eftima- 
tion, that no man by bis own private. authority, 
might preſume to execute any of them, except he were 
r called, tried, examined and known to have ſuch 
1 gualities ,as were requiſite for the ſame, and alſo by 
| A Mayer, wth impoſition of hands, * 
: | | a 


— 


ch. .. and Analogical Babes, | 64 


and admitted thereunto.— She [cher ene 
clares theſe three orders to be of divine i 
when the ſays that i is evident to 1 
gently reading HOLY SCRIPTURE that there have 
been theſe orders of -miniflers in Chriffs church. 


And therefore according to the doctrine of the 


church of England, declared by her ordinal and 
articles as they expound each other, it is not 
lawful for any man to take upon bim the office of 
publick preaching, or miniſtering the ſacraments in 
the congregation or church of Chriſt, before be be 
lawfully called and ſent to execute the ſame by ſome 


BisHoy; that 1s, before he be  EPISCOPALLY on- 


= DAINED; and this by the Law or Gop, who 


by his Holy Spirit has appointed the order of 


biſhops, and directed that only thoſe who are of 
that order ſhould ordain others, conſequently is 


a law not only obligatory in the church of Eng- 


land, but throughout the whole catholic church, 
— She further declares, in the twenty /ixth article, 


that althe* in the viſible church the evil be ever 


chief authority in the miniſtration of the ward and 
act ements; yet foraſmuch as .they do not the ſame in 


their own name but in Chriſt s, and do minifter by 


HIS COMMISSION and authority, we may uſe their 
miniſtry both in hearing the word of God, and in 
the receiving of the ſacraments. Neither is the affect 
of Chriffs ordinance taken away by their wickedneſs, 
nor the grace of God's gifts dinuniſhed from ſuch, 
as by faith, and rightly ao receive the facraments 
muniſtered unto them, which be effeftual becauſe of 


mingled with the good, and ſometime the evil have 


Chrift's 
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inſtitution and promiſe, which evidently implies 
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bei. us rrru ro. and PROMISE, altho' they 


be miniflercd by cuil men. Here the church plainly 


makes the vazipTTY of the facraments depend 
intirely upon Chriſt's /commrsston. For the 
reaſon alleged why they may be received from 
evil miniſters, is becauſe ſuch miniſters have com- 
miſſion and authority from Chriſt, and that facra- 
ments ſo received are effectual becauſe of Chriſt's 


that where there is no ſuch commiſſion there is 
not the inſtitution and promiſe of Chriſt, conſe- 
quently they are not effectual without the com- 
miſſion. Thus the ehurch of England moſt 
clearly maintains and afferts both the divine right 
of epiſcopacy, and alſo. the neceſſity of an epiſcopal 
commiſſion” to the VALID adminiſtration of the 
facrament *.” 

$ 21. Tuus the large body of venerable Biſhops, 
together with their numerous ſons and ſervants 
the Clergy, in convocation aſſembled, as the re- 
preſentatives of millions, deliver their final and 
permanent ſentiments, concerning the authority 
neceſſary for miniſters to diſcharge the duties of 
their function, and the validity of their miniira- 
tions thereon depending. But what is very re- 
markable is, that their determination appeals, not 


to the uncertain reports of tradition, to moral, 


inferential, or analogical reaſoning, but to a pe- 
tive low; to the expreſs inſtitution of Chriſt, 


And our expounding Doctor juſtifies theſe eccle- 


— e e ee by 
appealing 


. Bazr r 3 | Divine Right of Epiſcopacy, & 1—4. 


or higheſt oliſdr, wilichs —— — 
the place of : Chriſt humſelf--after his aſcenſion, - 
was intended by him not for a temporary, but 
a perpetual inſtitution, is evident from the com- 
= miſſion he gave them after his reſurrection. For, 
having ſingled out the eleven Apoſtles, out of 
above five. hundred, to whom he appeared at 
once after his reſurrection, and appointed them 
alone to meet him at a mountain in Galle, he 
ſpake unto them, ſaying, Al power is given unto; 
me in heaven and in earth. And having thus de- 
clared his own power, he commits it to them, 
and ſays, Go ye therefore, as my deputies | and 
_ vicegerents, and diſciple all nations, baptizing them 
n the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghoſt, teaching them to. obſerve all 
things whatſoever I have commanded you. And. lo 
I am with you akvay, even unto the end of the 
warld,, Amen. In which words he plainly ſhews. 
that, their office was intended to be continued 
alway; even unto - the end of the world, and, 
he confirms this promiſe with an Amen, thereby. 
teſtifymg, that he would verily and indeed fulfil 
= it... Now it, was plæiniy the apoſtolical office 
we 1 — be 
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ch. 1. — Boing 3 
dfin, wich fe whom: 1 has appointed to te | 
all things which I have commanded and will 
ratify and confirm what yow do in theſe miniſ—- 
trations, that is, y who are commiſſioned for 
that purpoſe. Therefore the office; the apoſtolical 
office, to which this commiſſion was given, muſt 
continue for the miniſtry of theſe ordinances, 
or there is no promiſe that theſe ordinances 


the facrament which he has ' ordained. Now 
when Chriſt ordered baptiſm to be adminiſtered 
to all nations, when he appointed that all ſhould 
eat of that bread and drink of that cup, he did 
not only ordain in what manner, or with what 
form of words theſe facraments ſhould be cele- 
| brated, but likewiſe directed what particular perfons 
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ed to have' commiſfoned more for either of theſe 
purpoſes, he could as eaſily have ordered more to 
have attended him upon either of theſe occaſions. 
But by not requiring their attendance, and at the 
ſame time requiring that of the Apoſtles, he 
plainly excluded all the reſt, I know it is ob- 
jected, that a bare omiſſion in this caſe does not 
amount to a prohibition, and therefore ſince our 
Saviour only forebore to command, but did not 
prohibit his other diſciples to adminiſter his ſa- 
craments, we have no ground from ſcripture to 
fay that none but Brſhoþs, as Slcceſſors to the 
Apoſtles, may miniſter them, or that if any 
FC 
what - 


W r _ACY. 


67 
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whatſoever. But we anfwer, that an oniffim in 


this caſe does amount to a” prohibition. For where 
ever a commiſſion” is neceſſary to 2 an 
act, whoſoever is left cut of the commi is 
unauthorized, and therefore cannot perform that 
at ſo as to make it valid. — I never could 
underſtand © that a 1 when he granted a 
commiſſion to levy, or arty other commiſſion 
whatſoever, did expreſsly or in direct terms for- 
bid any other to do what he authorized thoſe 


td do whom he did commiſſion. For a com- 


miſſion is always given fo authorize à man to 
do that, which without ſuch commiffion neither 
he nor my one elfe has otherwiſe a right to do. 
There ' was therefore no dccafion for dur 
Szviour to prohibit ottter from 4d i 


others was itſelf in the — — 


full a © prottibition, as if he had forbid them to 
do theſe things in expreſs words. Now the pro- 
miſes of God with relation to the ſacraments, at 
leaſt to the ſacrament of baptiſm, are not made 
to the act itfelf, but to the perſons by whom 
that facrament fs ordered to be Aümiäiſterel. : 
For Chriſt does not ſay, I am wich the act of 
— or waſhing in the name of the Father, 
— But he ſays, Le, I am with You "alway, 
with vo "my Apoſtles,” with You whom I hive.” 
commiſſioned to mittifter baptiſm, and with vob. 
Succeſſors to the end of” 11 tuonld. The pro- 
mie being therefore not made to the bare bap⸗ 
tin or 2 with 5 but to the Apoſtles 
lee os > abt © and 
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Ch. 1. by | ani hat Be,” 69 
boaſt of a fimilar foundation: Les, whether 
it be an aſſembly of preſbyters, or a council © 
r 
or the mandate of a prince, by which 
ventions of men are incorporated with 
pointments of God; they admit of the 
of defence. How Mr. B. would : 


HH 
8. 


Kal 
Htteke 


my bible, and x Orr thoſe parts 
more Wee to refer to theſe matters; 


' fitable to direct; 


ralize, te Ad. uſe ALL the means and 
methods which a gracious God has furniſhed 
me with; and, finally, I would ſhew that the 
Doctor's foundation, notwithſtanding his appeal! 
upon every turn to poſitive appointment and apo- 
ſtolic practice, is contrary to the genius of the goſpel 
difpenfitioni, and reducible to manifold abfurdities 
| which can never be a part of the divine will. 
$ 23- (3) Bur ſuppoſing, for argument” fake, 
theſe gentlemen could extricate themſelves from 
the above entangling difficulty; it would prove 
but 2 relief, for another ' ſtill g 
awaits them. J affert, therefore; in the next 
„ 


prin- * 


2 ef Potive Iflitutions Ch. 1, 
per ſubject of baptiſm among 


S 


f grdinance, it is DIVINE LAW; and therefore, the 


4% would follow fuch a conſtruQtion of the ſacred 
| flatute.—As to any abſurdity. following upon it 


3 
. 


prigciples, whereby they diſcard from their ſyſtem 
A uſe of moral conſiderations, inference and 
analogy, to determine in practice who is a. pro- 
adults and who is 
not; and if fo, are not only liable to commit 
fin inſtead of duty, but as often as 
they potfrm, . 
themſelves into fin. 
Lr us not Joſe ſight of that divine law,” 
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eſpect to the n the ſubject. Go 
TEACH —=| As © this inſtructive text, 
fays dhe firſt appointment: of baptiſm 
for che us of the gentiles, and as it is the lay 


of. administration to the end of time, ſo it can- 
put require the maſt ſubmiſſive regard. For 
Jeſds Cbriſt, on this occaſion, expreſsly claims 


all 2 In ep nd, A.. 4. 8 He BRAY 
of F Zon, Sovereign of 


world. wh 233 here, i is 155 a mere a 
fur to baptiſm, — but: it is the inflitution of that 


contained in it, muſt be underſtood in 
their natural and obvious meaning, except any alſur- 


r =. A. a4a r ove td St@& aca i. 


our opponents pretend none, but what implies 
8. begging of the queſtion diſputed “. Ae 


Jooking 3 Cow piece of inconſiſtency ob 
in the above paragraph, where it is fi 
a (Hi tex 4:98 rſt. appeintmeny of baptim, 
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ch. 1. and Analogical Reaſoning. 7 
for the uſe , the Gentiles,” - ay that it 
was before  appvinted for the uſe of - the Jews, 
which is the real fact; tho“ that fir/f inflitution 
is not mentioned in the evangelic hiſtory: and 
where it is alſo ſaid, © that this is not a mere 
allufion to baptiſm, but is the inſtitution of that or- 
dinance; which, if it has any determinate mean» 
ing, muſt imply, by the oppoſition intended, that 
it was not before in/tituted, which involves a con- 
tradiction, It was not a mere alluſion, but- the 

inflitution - itſelf, of what was, befare inſtituted. 
Paſſing by this, what, pray, is that diſputed 
queſtion which the Pædobaptiſts beg at the 
hands of their brethren ? Is it the favour of 
di ſputing about the qualifications of ſuhjects on 
moral grounds? They have no need to beg. that; 
it is their native right, as the pages, 
I preſume, do evince; and as the following will 
farther eſtabliſh. Or is it that the natural and 
primary ſignification of the greek term, a - 
is to diſciple rather than to teach? At prelent I 
only obſerve, that, whatever advantage would 
accrue to the cauſe for which I am pleading, 
from ſuch a grant in its favour, Mr. B. and 
Mn 
ful poſſeſſion of what they ſo highly eſteem. 
jw. preſent argument does not require à profeſſed 
amination of the above queſtion, and therefore 
let it be no ſuppoſed that the word is properly 
rendered, TEACH, I will alſo grant that Mr. 
B. is in the propereſt ſenſs 2 qualified perſon. to 
execute Chriſt's e, eee dae 


was. be. — 9 . , ,,, , , , A HO. 
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mournful obſervation. No given degree what- 
| oma of ſkill, of faithfulneſs, or of laborious di- 
—_— the diſcharge of his high commiſſion, 
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judge f. But what poſitve precept or example 


can enable him to do this? Poſitive inſtitutions 
are of an external nature, as before ſhewn, ($ 6.) 
2 are perfectly diſtinct in their nature from 
all moral conſiderations. 

$ 24. Ma. B. very frequently refers us · to the 


| Moſaic ritual as of a ſimilar nature with bap- 


tim: or, in other words, finds an analogy be- 


| tween baptiſm and thoſe antiquated rites, to 


which he is fond of referring us. And on a cer- 

tain occaſion, when ſpeaking of the ſignification 
of terms, he throws down the gauntlet; and, 
feeling the ground on whichy he treads, exclaims, 
« We may ſafely challenge our oppoſers to pro- 
duce an inftance of this kind out of the Moſaic 
ritual *.” Before we accept the challenge, I 
wonld. fain learn, upon what principle Mr. B. 
draws a compariſon between baptiſm and the 


Jewiſh ceremonies? How the law that enacts the 


former, ought to have any thing in it analogous 
to thoſe inforcing the latter? It ſeems he makes 
it requifite that there ſhould be an analogy be- 
tween theſe laws; © the whole being of which, and 
all their legitimate connections, depend on the 
ſovereign pleaſure of God t.. | 

Bur, inſtead of acceding to this propoſal of 
producing an inſtance out of the Moſaic ritual 
enjoined in a manner ſimilar to what we con- 
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+ © Admiſſion to e Teo hls bn the tenet of the "fiber: 


mae, who is the only Judge of qualifications for it, and has 


the ſole poxver of receiving to it, and of rejecting from it.” OI11˙2 
me Pony, Vol. III. B. III. Chap. 2. 


n. t- 460. 


4 OY Poſitive. Inflitutions Ch. 1 
ceive the latter to be; I beg leave to demand 
ONE INSTANCE out of all the numerous 
precepts, which Mr. B. calls pofitive, delivered 
by Moſes to the choſen tribes, that required 
in the ſubjet a diſcriminating moral qualification? 
An inſtitution merely poſitive, in regard to the 


ſubject, neceſſarily requires diſtinguiſhing marks in 
him of an external nature; a diſtinction that is 


ſenſible, circumſtantial, not liable to miſconſtruc- 


tions, and, in a word, infallibly characterized; 


otherwiſe, the choice of the ſubject, to whom the 
rite is to be applied, depends not upon poſitive 
rules, but prudential maxims, and moral contider- 
ations. Hence we may obſerve, that thofe rites 


were awfully guarded with temporal viſible penal 


ſanctions, which baptiſm is not. He that believeth 
and is baptized ſball be ſaved, but he that BELIEVETH 
Nor, or rejects the Redeemer and his ſalvation, 
ſhall be DbAu NED. The neglect of baptiſm, in 


' guarded with no penal ſanction. There appears 


another important reafon why the Mofaic ritual 
was connected with external characters, as diſ- 


tinguiſhed from moral ones, and alſo their being 
guarded by penal threats, and that is, their being 


typical of future bleſſings under the Meſſiah; but 
no goſpel ordinance, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is a type. 
0n the whole, then, we may obſerve this 
remarkable difference between the inſtitutions of 
the Old Teſtament and thoſe of the New; the 


former referred, for inſtance, to perſons of ſuch. 


W circumaſion ;-to perſons who 


bad i 


| Ch. 1. and Analogical Ræaſoning. Re 33 
had certain marks on their bodies, as the cure 
of the leproſy; to perſons who touched any thing 

W declared to be unclean; to perſons who uttered © 
certain words, as the blaſphemer; to perſons who 
committed certain actions, as the manſlayer; &c. 
— but the latter refer to moral qualities, to cer- 
= tain diſpoſitions of mind, to perſons in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as are anſwerable to the end and de- 
n of the inſtitutions, according to the judgment 
of the Adminiſtrator. Mr. B.'s reaſoning, there - 
fore, is of no force when he argues, that becauſe 
hy FO Moſaic ritual left. nothing to 
be inferred, reſpecting the qualifications of the 
ſabject, therefore the ſame muſt hold in baptiſm ' 
and his challenge is impertinent. To diſcard moral 
grounds from this controverſy, leads to this ab- 
ſurdity, for it is the ſame as to ſay, that Chriſt 
gave a command to his miniſters, in executing 
which, no reaſoning or inference is at all neceſ—-— 
ſary, and yet without this they are liable to per- 
petual miſtakes. It is like a. ſovereign giving 
his repreſentative a diſcretionary commiſſion to 
treat with a foreign power, but every word of 
the. treaty, he is told, is written and unalterably : 
fixed, and muſt be taken in its ſtricteſt mean- 
ing. Which is the ſame as to ſay, The nature of 
your commiſſion' neceſſarily requires ſome liberty 
and latitude, ſome diſcretionary power of de- 
termining certain points, which cannot cas 
be included in theſe rules and this treaty, and 


che particulars therein contained, 
. . 8 8 25 
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yet you muſt not recede a  hair's breadth from 
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8 25. Ir it be objected, (what indeed ſeems to 


me to be the only objection of any plauſibility If 


that can be urged) © that tho' our Lord has 
drawn no line in the command to determine 


what degree of inſtruction is neceſſary, yet ac- 
cording to the letter of the command ſome de-, 
gree is requiſite To this I reply, that teach. 


ing, in the preſent caſe, is of no further uſe than 
a mean to a moral end. Its only uſe ſeems to be 
to diſcover, produce, or promote a moral qualifi- 
cation. This is evident when we conſider that 
if this important end is attained, the other is of 
_ courſe ſuperſeded; for whether the ſubject, on 
our opponents” principle, has been taught by 
another, or has profited, in a ſolitary way, by 
prayer and reading, &c. as a pre-requiſite quali- 
fication, is quite immaterial. The ſubject has al- 
ready attained to what is a neceſſary qualification, 
in the Antipzdobaptiſt ſenſe, and therefore teach- 
ing for that end is unneceſſary. Which ſuffici- 
ently ſhews the weakneſs and futility of carving | 
an abſolute and indiſpenſible connexion between 
teaching and baptizing, The objection, therefore, 
is of no force, but on ſuppoſition that human 


teaching is a neceſſary mean, without which there 
can be no moral qualification, which is con 
to fact; for it is demonſtrable from the con- 
ceſſions of our opponents, that many of the hu- 
man race are attually in poſſeſſion of that end, 
to attain which is the ſole uſe of the teaching 
intended, who yet are not beholden to its aid. 


Nor eat it be denied, that there are _— 


, 


| 


| 
? 
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of information befide what ariſe from the cir- _ 
cumſtance of teaching, whereby we may con- 
clude with fufficient certainty, that is, with a 

| certainty equal to what teaching can afford us, 

| or equal to any profeſſion whatever, that certain 

+ WY +pcrfons are in the fate of which a profeſſion, as 

me effect of teaching, is only an indication; 

| except it be maintained that profeſſion is an 
infallible ſign, which is abſurd. - 

Bur ſhould any one ſtill inſiſt, that a com- 
petent knowledge of chriſtian principles, and a 
credible profeſſion are neceſſary; I aſk, what is the 
ſtandard of this competency or. credibility? What 
poſitive rule can anſwer this purpoſe? And again, 4 


I aſk, neceſſary for what? If the reply be, to an- 
ſwer the nature and deſign of the inſtitution— 


it is evident this is only begging the queſtion, 
| as [I ſhall fully ſhew in the next chapter; where 
I hope alſo to demonſtrate, that there is nothing 
in the nature and deſign of baptiſm, but is #- 
| qually applicable to the infant child of a believer 
as to himſelf, however eminent he may be in 
faith and piety. - Upon the whole it appears, 
that teaching cannot be any way an efential 
qualification for baptiſm, and therefore is re- 
| " in certain circumflances only. | 
$ 26. FRoM what has been ſaid it follows, 
that our opponents, if they act upoſ®their avowed 
principles, are not only liable to commit fin by 
baptizing an unqualified perſon, but do inevitably 
commit fin, by renouncing and deſerting the 
wand cnly. aide left to conduct us in the 
WY path 


— % 
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path of duty. To baptize the inſtructed would 
be no duty, without attending to the moral eir- 
cumſtances of the inſtruction; and to perform 
what is materially right without an adequate 
rule, is morally an evil, or finful. It is the ob. 
-ſervance of the deſign and reaſon, the moral 
purpoſes of the command, as it refers to teach. 
ing, and not the mere letter of it, that conſti- 
tutes a teacher's duty. For of two -miniſters, 
keeping to the letter of the precept, in a manner 
equally ſtrict, one may be performing the inten- 
tion of the Lawgiver, and the other committing 
a fin. The office of teaching, therefore, is 2 
|  diferetionary office, to be meaſured by the moral 
dieſign of the inſtitution to which it refers. How 
' abſurd to argue thus: Omar the ſavage is taught 
the Paterngfter—the ten commandments—the 
apoſtles creed—therefore he ſhould be © baptized; 
however deſtitute of chriſtian virtue and religion. 
Vet, on the principle T am oppoſing, this muſt 
be good logic. Now, if we ought to rejec ſome 
candidates for baptiſm who yet are taught, be- 
cauſe not in a ſtate that ſeems to comport with 
the deſign of the inſtitution; we are at liberty, 
for the ſame reaſon, to admir others who ap- 
pear in a condition fuited to that deſign, tho 
not taught. upon inquiry any ſuch ſhould be 
found. her infants be of that n will 
ye conſidered in its proper place. 
8 27. (4) Wnar innumerable other abſurdi- 
4 ad follow from that -mode of interpreting 
| 4 Ore "Ru wy "IR; "un in 
reference 
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reference to the very commiſſion in queſtion! 
For inſtance, Whoſoever believeth and is baptized, - 
ſhall be ſaved; Simon the ſorcerer believed and 
was baptized; therefore he is faved. He that 
believeth not ſhall be damned; infants believe 
not; therefore {horribile dictu ]) they ſhall be 
damned. And theſe figns ſhall follow them that 
believe: in my name they ſhall caſt out devils; 
they ſhall ſpeak with new tongues; they ſhall 
take up ſerpents; and if they drink any deadly 
thing, it ſhall not hurt them; they ſhall lay 
hands on the fick, and they ſhall recover: but 
| theſe ſigns have not followed for many ages back; 
therefore, during all that time, none have be- 
lieved. Or, on the other hand, many have 
believed without theſe ſigns following; therefore, 
Chriſt is not true to his word. — Again, Jeſus 
ſpake nothing but in parables ; but he ſpake the 
commiſſion to preach the goſpel and to baptize; 
therefore this commiſſion is a parable. The com- 
mand is not only teach all nations, but preach 
the goſpel to every creature; (the latter being laſt 
written explaining the former;)- but four-footed 
beaſts, fowls, and fiſhes, &c. are creatures ; there- 
fore it behoved the diſciples to preach to theſe. - 
Again, Paul was not ſent to baptize, but to 
preach the goſpel; but he baptized Criſpus and 
Gaius, and the houſhold of Srihanus; therefore 
he did that which he was not ſent to do, or 
atted contrary to his commiſſion, and was blame- 
worthy in baptizing them. How can ſuch a 

E 4 ridicu- 
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ridiculous mode of reaſoning be confuted with- 
out mferential reaſoning ? | 
8 28. WIII any ſay, that there is no danger 
of running into fuch ridiculous inconſiſtencies; - 
that a very moderate ſhare of common ſenſe, a 
little ſober reaſon, a ſmall attention to the ſcope 
of a paſſage, and the analogy of faith, would prove 
a ſufficient barrier againſt the apprehended dan- 
ger? Very true; this is all we defire. But this 
is the very barrier which the Antipædobaptiſts 
would fain demoliſn. When Dr. S. profeſſedly 
inquires by what kind of proof we are to be 
determined in this controverſy, he ſays, © Here 
J would obſerve then, that all poſitive inſtitu- 
tions depend ſolely upon the will of the inſti- 
tutor, and therefore in every queſtion relating to 
them we are to be guided by his expreſs decla- 
rations, or by thoſe of perſons he has duly au- 
thorized to ſignify his will. — Now this principle 
granted, I might very properly be excuſed conſi- 
.dering the much greater part of Mr. A.'s book, 
which conſiſts of analogical reaſoning ; — becauſe 
a matter of this importaxce in its own nature 
requires an expreſs poſitive declaration *.”” And 
Mr. RosinsoN is ſo well fatisfied and pleaſed 
with this principle, (however repugnant .in its 
genuine conſequences to that freedom of inquiry 
which on other occaſions he profeſſes and adopts, - 
and for. which he is reprehended by Mr. B.-as 
inconſiſtent with himſelf +) that he looks upon 
it as a moſt formidable weapon employed * 


| » Aubrer to A. $24 6 
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the Pædobaptiſts; and publickly compliments his 
reverend brother, when he ſays, Dr. STENNETT 
has given the death wound to Mr. A——*'s ar- 
guments for infant baptiſm by this method 95. 
But Mr. R. need not be informed that the 
warlike Achilles was not invuluerable, any more 
than the vaunting Goliab. And I am fully per- 
ſuaded that the merely poſitive item, whatever 
gigantic and formidable appearance it hath made 
in the eyes of its votaries, and however loud 
and ſtrong its defiance, muſt fall at the feet of 
ſound reaſon and genuine analogy. — Mr. B. we 
may be ſure, is otherwiſe minded; This maxim, 
ſays he, of adhering to precepts and precedents] 
is a firm barrier againſt encroachments on the 
government of Chriſt, by princely domination, 
prieſtly pride, and popular unſteadineſs. It guards 
the throne of our aſcended ſovereign, and ſecures 
his honour as legiſlator in his own kingdom. 
with equal contempt, the mandates of a pope 
and the edicts of à prince, the canons of a 
| council and the ſtatutes, of a parliament, when- 
ever they preſume to appoint, rites of divine 
worſhip, or to alter thoſe which Chrift- ordained.” = 
In reading this paragraph and- ſome others of 
the ſame complexion, I could not help ſmiling 
at the thought, how well it would ſuit (mutatis 
mutandis) a popiſh doctor in defending— tran- 
ſuhſtantiation In vain do Proteſtants wage war 
againſt this firſt-bora of abſurdities, while it is 
N Do +: „ 
5 Notes on CTA VDE, Vel, II. p. 247, 
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defended by ſuch a firm barrier. Entrenched in 
this camp, the catholics are ſecure; having this 
for their guard, no arguments can approach them ; 
- planting in front this poſitive canon, they defy 
every affault. In vain do we oppoſe to their 
maxim, common ſenſe, the uſe of reaſon; moral 
- conſiderations, the aſſiſtance of analogy; &c. for 
what has all this to do with a poſitive inſtitu. 
tion? © Let the ſubject of inquiry be moral truth, 
«. or moral duty, may popiſh advocates reply, and 
„ we admit inferential proof in as large an ex- 
tent as any of our oppoſers; concluding, that 
a genuine inference from a moral principle, 
and relating to things of a moral nature, has 
« all the certainty of the principle itſelf. — But, 
« when a poſisive duty is under our notice; 
the caſe is greatly altered. For the inquiry 
« being intirely converſant about the ſovereign 


* pleaſure of God, concerning an article of hu- 


* man faith or duty, which abſolutely depends 
« on a manifeftation of the divine will; the na- 
s ture of the caſe forbids our expecting any 
© intelligence relating to it, except what ariſes 

4 from divine revelation, precept, or ſcriptural 
<. precedent. Such is the ordinance of the eu- 
© chariſt; ſuch was the fyſtem of ritual appoint- 

4 ments in former times; and ſuch is the myſtery 
4 of tranſub/antiation, which is eſſential to the 
-< aforeſaid ordinance, as it is founded upon the 
1 plain words of inſtitution, THIS Is MY BODY, | 
| CO e- g IO | 
| Pe men It. then in their plain and 
Ns... 
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« 4roper ſenſe. . And that they are to be taken 
« in their proper ſenſe, in oppoſition to one that 
« is figurative, is apparent hence, for ſurely Chriſt 
« would ſpeak in the plain manner to his diſ- 
4 ciples, while his language is the inſlitution of 
« that ordinance; it is DIVINE LAW. And what 
is very remarkable, St. PAUL received of the 
« Lord Jeſus, now aſcended to glory, what he 
« was to communicate to the churches as of 
« ſtanding obligation till the Lord come, a con- 
« firmation of the inſtitution in the ſelf ſame 
« words, This 1s my body; whereby the cavils 
« of heretics are for ever confounded. Tis true, 
« before the conſecration it was bread; but after 
that it was bis body. And as to any abſur- 
cc dity attending our interpretation, none can 
“ be pretended by thoſe who admit, that the 
* Divine Wonp was made FLESH; and other 
. poſpel myſteries equally remote from human 
“ comprehenſion.” 
8 29. Mx. B. after quoting 2 paſſage from 
AinswoRTH's Arrow againſt ldolatry, remarks; 
By this abſtract of the maſterly mock apology 
which the famous Puritan makes for the conduct 
of Jeroboam—it appears—that the moſt deteſt- 
able corruptions of ritual worſhip admit of a 
plauſible defence, when managed by perſons of 
genius, if you do but allow them the privilege 
of arguing on general principles, as diſtinguiſh- 
ed from poſitive laws, and on ſuch paſſages of 
facred writ as are foreign to the fubject in queſ- 
tion, It certainly behoves us, therefore, to be 
E 6 exceed- 
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exceedingly careful of deſerting poſitive law and 
primitive example, when a ritual ordinance is 
under conſideration ; ſeeing this apology for Jero- 
boam defies the art of man to confute it, on 
any other ground . What! cannot Idolatry, 
that ſuperlatively deteſtable moral evil, be con- 
demned on moral grounds? Would this abomi- 
nation, this ſpiritual whoredom, this root of all 
evil, be an innocent thing, then, were it not 
poſitively prohibited? Credat Judeus. While the 
maſterly pen of AinsworTH deſcribes in mockery 
the conduct of the idolatrous Jeroboam, . on ge- 
neral grounds; the learned and eloquent pens of 
a numerous train of Romiſh doctors vindicate in 
earneft the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation on post- 
TIvE ground; and I may with the greateſt pro- 
priety add, © their apolegy defies the art of man 
to confute it,“ without the aids of inferential 
and moral reaſoning; and that in the caſe of an 
inſtitution confeſſedly poſitive. 

A CERTAIN anonymous writer, who profeſſes 
himſelf an enemy to the corruptions of Popery, 

after am appeal to antiquity and univerſality, to 
early Fathers, Councils, and Liturgies, in evidence 
pre the practice of the church reſpecting the eu- 
chariſtict cup, was to OFFER WINE MIXED WITH 
WATER, as beſt agreeing with the original inſti- 
tution; and having obſerved, that this is not the 
only eſſential defect the church of England is to 
be charged with in the eommemoration of this 
great myſtery, writes to his learned friend as fol- 
lows: © Give me leave — to aſk you in 


what | 


* b. 472, 
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what tolerable ſenſe we may be ſaid to retain 

this inſtitution of our Lord's, when we obſerve 
neither the matter nor the form of it? If it be 
anſwered, that we do retain the inſtitution, tho? 
maimed in ſome parts of it; I aſk again, whe- 
ther, in a POSITIVE INSTITUTION, every part of 
it be not equally neceſſary to be obſerved, eſpeci- . 
ally when there is nothing in the nature of the 
things themſelves which can produce the effects, 
but all the benefits we receive thereby are de- 
rived to us upon account of our ex confor- 
mity to the will of him that inſtituted them? 
But again, if every part of a poſitive inſtitution 
be equally neceſſary, where is the power that can 
diſpenſe with our non-obſervance- of the forego- 
ing particulars? If there be ſuch a power, that 
power may diſpenſe with as many more parti-- 
culars, and ſo on till the whole be taken away, 

and then it will follow, that our Saviour inflituted 
famething for a continual remembrance of his death, 
- which might lawfully be "taken away before his coming 
again.” The reader ſhould obſerve, that the wri- 
ter of the above, and the perſon addreſſed, both 
ſtood on the merely poſitiue ground, and accord- 
ingly the latter ſo felt the force of the former's 


reaſoning on their common principle, that ge 


made the. following ingenuous acknowledgment : 
To this long objection &c. 1 muſt confeſs { 
now not how to return a ſatisfaftory anſwer +.” 
Here is a man honeſtly ſubmitting to the ſtrength 
and evidence af his own avowed principle, how- 
ever 
+ BazT7's Divine Right, &c, Appendix, p. 139 — 191, 
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ever repugnant to ſound anahgy and the genuine 
ſpirit of the chriſtian diſpenſation. 

§ 30. Tux real fact is, that the pach of truth 
is daily tranſgreſſed on either fide. Some leave 
the line of duty ſo ſlack and entangled, that it 
proves of little or no uſe to guide; others draw 
it to ſuch a poſitive tightneſs, that it breaks; they 
ſurely eee off who ru obſerve the 
TERRE is, no doubt, in the divine diſpenſa- 
tions, an admirable analogy obſervable, an analogy 

_ eſtabliſhed and confirmed by unconteſted facts; 
nor ſhould we quit the clue afforded by the for- 
mer, in -theological as well as philoſophical ſub- 
jects, but when obliged to do ſo by the latter. 
The Supreme Being obſerves in the works of cre- 

ation and providence, in the revolutions of ſtates, 

the riſe and fall of empires, and the ſucceſſive 

diſpenſations of religion, reſpectively, a wonderful 
proportion; and who can deny that a due atten- 

tion to the ſame, as explained by facts, eminently 
diſtinguiſhes a wiſe politician from a ea patri- 

ot, or a judicious chriſtian from an enthuſiaſtick 
bigot. Among the extravagancies of the latter, 

of which the chriſtian world furniſnes too many 
inſtances, not a few are eſtabliſhed and ſupported 
by the pretended aids of analogical reaſoning, 
while others are beholden to the abuſed patro- 
nage of poſitive laws. But the real parent of the 
former is not ſober and juſt analogy, but rather 

a: kind of anomaly; enn 

* lawleſs breed. 
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31. (1) Berore I cloſe this part of my ſub- 


to be inferred by the perſon or perſons concerned, 
in the diſcharge of the duty enjoined. —But if 
theſe things were ſo, if the Jewiſh ritual was fo 
expreſs as to leave nothing to be determined by 
inference, one might well wonder hence could 
ſpring ſo many Targums and Talnuds, fo many 
voluminous works intended to explain and illuſ- 
trate the various circumſtances attending the per- 
formance of theſe poſitive duties among others. 
Are not theſe unpreſcribed circumſtances of ritual 
worſhip, and other poſitive injunctions, what in 
à great degree ſwell the interpretations of the _ 
Rabbins? — The truth is, that there were many 
precepts under the Jewiſh cxconomy poſitive in a 
 confiderable degree, relative to the ſubjef? as well 
as the mode of an inſtitute, and reſpecting the 
former, it was ſometimes particularly ſcrupulous, 
or reaſons already aſſigned (5 24.); but it does 
not 
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not follow that any oxE of theſe were ſo ſtrictly 
poſitive, as not to. take ſome things for granted 
reſpecting the circumſtances of the duty, ſuch as 
national cuſtom, the common dictates of ſenſe 
and reaſon, traditionary knowledge, the general 
principles of the law of nature, &c. And it 
| ſhould not be forgotten, that the adminiſtratior 
of the Jewiſh rites had the ſubjects diſtinguiſhed 
and characterized in a ſenſible manner, which qua- 
lification was to be determined by the ſame ſort 
of evidence as any fas in common life; but 
the adminiſtrator of the Chriſtian rites has no 
ſuch grounds to proceed on; his commiſſion is 
of a diſcretionary nature, ariſing from the nature 
and deſign of the inſtitutions themſelves, as 
before ſhewn (8 23.) 5 
2. TAE objection. again ſuppoſes, that there 5 18 
ſome excellency in an inſtitution being merely 


and abſolutely poſitive, more than in one of a 


mixed nature. But this ſuppoſition is vain and 
erroneous. For what conceivable ſuperior excel- 
 lency can there be in any precept or duty on 
account of its poſitiveneſs Were there any force 
in the objection, it would imply that the Chriſ- 
tian diſpenſation is leſs excellent than the Moſaic; 
as having fewer poſitive rites; and their praportion 
of poſitiveneſs being alſo ſmaller. And it would 
alſo imply, that the reaſonable duties of prayer 
and praiſe, as founded on the law of nature, as 
well as more fully enjoined by revelation, were 
It excellent than baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper; 
and it would follow, that the ſervices of the 
church 


" . „ | a 
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church triumphant are in their own nature 4% 

excellent than thoſe of the church militant; which 

are conſequences from the force of the objection 

equally genuine and abſurd. Our Lord's anſwer 
reſpecting the firſt and great commandment, ſhews | 

at once that what is the moſt important duty, is 
alſo the moſt natural, and therefore the moſt re- 
mote from what is merely poſitive; and that is 
the love of God. This matter has been fully 
ſhewn before. (5) In one word, the ſpirit 
of the objection is truly phariſaic. 
9 32. (2) Some may perhaps object, © that 
this has been always admitted as true, that bap- 
tiſm and the Lord's ſupper are poſitive inſtitu- 

tions of the New Teſtament; and that many 
Pædobaptiſts have availed themſelves of this fort, 
in aſcertaining the nature and enforcing the obli- 
gation of the latter, and particularly Bp. Hop- 
LY. And as his Lordſhip's principle, in his 
Plain Account of the Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per, has been deemed unanſwerable, Mr. Foor, 
Dr. STENNETT, and others, have taken but the 
fame method in treating about 1 ERS 
this I reply, 

THarT, as principles taken upon truſt, digni- 
fied titles, and lawn ſleeves, are light as a fea- 
ther in the ſcale of argument; ſo, on the other 
hand, I am fatisfied the Biſhop of Wincheſter's 

| poſitions, taken in a ſound ſenſe, nay, the only 
=_ content ſenſe in which they can be taken, are 
evidently true and important. The ſum is this; 
That all poſitive _ or duties made ſuch by 
inſtitutzon 
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inſtitution alone, depend intirely upon the vil 
and declaration of the perſon who inſtitutes or 
ordains them, with reſpect to the real defign | 
and end of them, and conſequently, to the due 
manner of performing them.” This is _—_ 
true, in the degree that any duties are poſitive, but 
no further. And to denominate à precept or 
duty poſitrve, tho? but partially ſo, I have mo | 
objection, for the ſake of diſtinguiſhing them 
from ſuch as are merely moral, and evidently 
founded on the reaſon and nature of things, 
Except we abſerve this caution,” as Bp. Bur. 
In (obſerves, © we ſhall be in danger of run- 

_ into endleſs confuſion.” | 

$:33- (3) It may be faid, © If we reſign this 
e maxim, that a poſitive precept or duty excludes 
all moral reaſoning, analogy and inference, we 
open a door to numberleſs innovations, and de- 
- -prive ourſelves of a neceſſary barrier againſt the 
eneroachments of popery, &c. *” In reply to 
this ſpecious objection let it be obſerved, I 
1. That this maxim, whatever confidence our i 
opponents place in it, is a very ſufficient: barrier 
for the defence of truth, if the objection implies, } 
that it is calculated to defend truth againſt error, 
and not error againſt truth as well. For it s i 
notorious, that there is hardly any extravagance, il 
in the whole compaſs of the diſtinguiſhing pecu- i 
liarities of religious practice, that is not barrica- 
doed by this very maxim. If Proteſtants ule it 
en Papiſts, Papiſts in their turn uſe it againſt 
Proteſtants. J 


# Thus Mr, B. p. 190, 443, Kc. 
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Proteſtants. If the Quatert are purſued and foiled © 
when they occaſionally quit this fort, they ſoon 
rally their controverſial forces, and, entrenching 
themſelves behind the ſtrength of this maxim, 
the warliſt race becomes again victorious. Whence 
paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance? Whence an 
oppoſition to all forenſic ſwearing, in common with 
profane? Whence the Quakers? nonconformity to 
what other ſerious chriſtians. conſider as lawful? 
Their peculiar mode of  falutation and addreſs? 
Their method of conducting religious worſhip ? 
The little ſtreſs they lay on the obſervance of 
the chriſtian Sabbath? &c. Whence the popiſn 
abſurd figment of tranſubſtanti ation *, apoſtolical 
ſueceſſion 4, extreme man 4.00 the 
contrary, 
2. Nor to dilinguith 8 aue 
and morality of a precept, ordinance or duty, and 
not to aſcertain their reſpective degrees; and to 
deny that the latter diſtinction admits of moral 
reaſoning, inference and analogy, - open a wide 
door to 6:2otry, and numberleſs glaring - abuſes 
of the ſacred oracles. By rejecting the analogy 
of faith and the de/ign of ſcripture herein, we 
give the moſt effectual encouragement to every 
ſenſeleſs intruſion. And what is till more re- 
markable is, that the more firmly any one ad- 
heres to the undiſtinguiſhing poſitive ſcheme, in 
reference to any chriſtian ordinance whatever, 
the more cloſely will he be allied to the intereſt 
3 bigotry.” For it has a direct ten- 


dency 
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. dency to make the unpreſcribed circumſtances of 
a poſitive rite, ſential to the rite itſelf, and 
conſequently to make that neceſſary and eſſential 
which the inſtitutor has not made ſo. How 
far this is applicable to the Antipzdobaptiſt's + 
cauſe, will be further conſidered. — The doctrine 
that teaches the propriety of yielding our reaſon 
* to poſitive inſtitutions as ſuch, or in the degree 
they are. ſo, is juſt and proper, as founded on 
the ſovereign, abſolute and manifeſt authority of 
the Supreme Legiſlator; and in this view it has 
been of ſingular ſervice in refuting the cavils of 
deiſtical impiety. But to carry the principle any 
further, tends to betray the cauſe of chriſtianity 
into the hands of infidels, and to breed un- 
hallowed party zeal and uncharitable animoſities 
among its . fincereſt profeſſors. © For who are 
moſt likely to put weapons into the hands of in- 
fidels; they, who ſeem to diſcard reaſon it the | 
_ inveſtigation of truth, or they, whoſe reſearches ' 
are founded on her moſt vigorous exertions, and 
moſt rational decifions?—They, who make ſcrip- 
ture bow to their preconceived notions, in direct 
oppoſition to the dictates of reaſon and common 
ſenſe; or they, whoſe arguments are founded 
on a coalition of ſcripture and * reaſon +?” 
Once more, 
3. Tux objection, as it includes Mr. B. 's fa- 
vourite maxim, and tends to oppoſe the diſtinc- 
tion above ſtated, involves a great inconſiſtence 
Vith itſelf, For on . exoopt-al 
" "a 


_ | + Dx Covncy's Rejoinder, p, 2526 ¼6 
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they affect to diſcard, do our opponents retain 
ſome of the poſitive rites of the New Teſtament _ 
and reject others? Why regard baptiſm and the 
euchariſt as of ſtanding obligation; while the pe- 
dilavium and feaſts of charity (the former injoined 
expreſsly by our Lord, and both practiſed by the 
diſciples of the apoſtolic age, ſee John xiii. 14, 

15. 1 Tim. v. 10. Jude 12.) are judged un- 
worthy of continuance? Why receive females to 
communion, or adopt the fir/# day of the week 

for the chriſtian ſabbath? How can they juſtify 
their conduct in theſe matters, theſe circumſtances 

of poſitive inſtitutions, without undermining their . 
own avowed hypotheſis? With regard to the 
ſabbath, indeed, the Antipzdobaptiſts are divided 
among themſelves; while ſome are content 
the firſt day of the week, others obſerve 
= /cventh. On this point Dr. S. is very 
ingenuous; Mr. ADDINGTON appeals 
jecting Antipædobaptiſt, whether he 
think himſelf ſufficiently authorized to 
chriſtian ſabbath, tho* Chriſt - has no where 
in ſo many words, Remember the firft day 72 
week to keep it holy]? To this the Dr. repli 
“ There is, I acknowledge, ſome weight in this 
« objeftion: and all I can ſay to it is, that not 
“having yet met with any paſſage in the New 
« Teſtament that appears to me to have re- 
<« pealed the fourth commandment, and to have 
© required the obſervation of the firſt day, I 
= cannot think * ſufficiently authorized to 
. © renounce + 
1 The Chriſtian Miniſter's Reafons, Ke. p. 143. 
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& renounce that, and to keep this . If the Doc- 
tor is profeſſedly an obſerver of the Jewiſh ſab. 
bath, he is conſiſtent with himſelf, however dif- 
ferent from ſo great a part of the chriſtian world; 
if not, he and his tenet are at variance; analogy. 
and inferential reaſoning have got the better of 
the poſitive ſyſtem, which . nevertheleſs muſt not 

be reſigned, for fear of worſe conſequences. 

8 34. (4) AnoTHER objection much inſiſted. 
on is, If our Lord has left any. thing to be 
inferred relative to the ſubjef? and mode of bap- 
tiſm, being a poſitive inſtitute; or if he has not 

delivered himſelf expreſiy and clearly in every 

thing, reſpecting the queſtion h are to be bap- 
tized, and the manner how; it Anplies a re · 
flexion on his wiſdom and goodneſs.” But this 
= — is e! on different accounts. 
| =.» bes S 
that the Inſtitutor was fomehow obliged to make 
bis will known to men by one method only. 

C But is the Great Supreme under any ſuch ob- 

| ligations to his abſolutely dependent ereatures? 

What ſhould we ſay of a philoſopher, who, 
having to judge of any important phenome- 
non in phyſicks, ſnould quarrel with the author 
of nature, becauſe he had not confined his 
method of information to ane ſource. only, to 
the exclufion of all others? That his evidence, 
for inſtance, was not -confined to the informa-- 
_ —_— the exctulan ef reqfur;: and: 

analogy? 
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analogy? Or what ſhould we fay of a perſon, 
who having to decide on the truth and reality 
of a miracle, ſhould impeach the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of his Maker, becauſe he did not ap- 
peal to one ſenſe only of his dependent and 
| unworthy creatures, that of ſceing, for inſtance, - 
to the excluſion of that of hearing? The anſwer 
is plain, and the application eaſy. 

2. Tu objection is guilty of another im- 
pertinence, nearly allied to the former: it un- 
reaſonably requires poſitive evidence for what is 
diſcoverable by ether means. It is demonſtrable, 
and I think has been demonſtrated; that the 
qualifications of the ſubjects of baptiſm (the 
mode alſo will be examined in its place) is 
what cannot poſſibly be determined by any poſi- 
tive rule whatever as ſuch, but muſt be refolved _ 
to the diſcretionary nature of the commiſſion, or 
the ſuppoſed wiſdom and prudence of the admi- 
niſtrators, in common with other parts of the 
ſame commiſſion, ſuch as the choice of an au- 
dience, the choice of a concionatory Jubject, &c. 
Preach the goſþe! to every creature, is a part of 
the commiſſion, but the execution has no poſitive: 
rule. Nor does this commiſſion of preaching 
the goſpel prohibit preaching the lau, for a law- 
ful uſe, or any branch of natural religion, not- 
withſtanding Mr. B.'s excluding ſtandard, that 
< politive laws imply their negatives. In like 
manner, the commiſſion to baptize believers, and 
the taught, we contend and prove, does not 

mean to include all farts of believers and taught 
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perſons, but ſuch of them as the-adminiftratory 
Judge fit, according to the rules of chriſtian pru. 
dence and diſcretion. And we further inſiſt, as 
ſhall be more fully ſhewn hereafter, "that the 
terms of the commiſſion, believers and taught, ſtand 
oppoſed, not to non-believers and untaugbt, but 
to wnbelievers and perſons perverſely ignorant. 
What, therefore, falls neceſſarily to the province 
of inferential reaſoning, is W referred 
to a poſitive ſtandard. 

3. Tux objection implies an ungrateful re- 
flexion on the Inſtitutor's wiſdom and goodneſs, 
contrary to what it pretends to avoid. And 
this it does, by counteracting and vilifying thoſe 
natural dictates of reaſon, prudence and com- 
mon / ſenſe, that our all-wiſe and beneficent 
Creator has given us — his goodneſs, in not ſuſ- 
pending their operations, but leaving them in 
full force, as to theſe circumſtances of poſitive 
duties — his wiſdom, in grafting what is poſitive 
of his laws on theſe common principles — and, 
finally, the favourable circumſtance of his dimi- 
niſhing the degree of poſitiveneſs in New Teſta- 
ment inſtitutions, as well as their number. 
8 35. LET us now recapitulate what has been 
ſaid in this chapter. —From an inveſtigation” of 
the nature .of poſitive precepts and duties, as 
diſtinguiſhed from moral ones, together with their 
comparative obligations and importance, we have 
ſeen, that, in any caſe of ſuppoſed competition, 
the latter claims an undoubted preference. We 


have alſo ſeen, that ed but abſolute, deci- 
ſive 


Ch: 1. | 63 avg 
live, d&/cirnible "authority can turn the ſcale "in. 
favour'of the former, or, indeed, place any lar 
or duty in the rink of rosrrIVE. Moreover, it 

„ Any Alibi Ss 
any diſcernible moral relation, . muſt needs be 
| claſſed among moral duties; that ſome things ap- 
pertaining to the very eſſence of baptiſm, on our 
opponents own principles, are of moral conſider- 


dinance of a mixed nature, partly poſitive and 
partly moral, Of all which an unavoidable 
conſequence is, that our opponents* outcry a- 
gainſt all moral and analegical reaſons in our in- 
quiries reſpecting the ſubjects and mode of 
baptiſm, is impertinent and abſurd, and to a 


demonſtration contradictory to their own avowed 


principles. The moſt material, I believe, of 
the objettions that may be urged againſt my 
principles, have been anſwered, And this I 
can ſincerely aver, that I have not intentionally 


concealed one objection, that has been or may 
be advanced, on account of any apprehended - 
force therein. On the contrary, 'L bows pur- 
poſely and ftudiouſly ſought out what appeared 
to me the moſt forcible. And I am fatisfied that 
no objection can be fairly made, which is not 
capable of a fair and full anſwer, and which will 
not eventually contribute to illuſtrate and eſtab- 
liſh what I here contend for. - 

HavinG now fixed [ea the ſpot, 3 
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CEA. IL 
| Of the Nature and Deſign of baptiſm; 
containing an account of the ow bleſ- 
ſings, and obligations repreſented by it, 


impartially deduced from all the paſſages 
in the New Teſtament relating to it. 


8 1. The zen method. to find the nature and . 
fign of baptim. 5 2—7- (1) Thoſe. paſſages of 
ſcripture that. ſpeak of baptiſm in direct terms. 
8 8. (2) Thoſe that are ſuppoſed to allude to this, 
ordinance. 5 9: Arioms of interpretation. & 10 
—12. (1) The difference between the baptiſm of 

Juobn and that of Chriſt. $ 13. (2) Their 

agreement. & 14. The general nature of bap- 

tim. & 1517. (1) The bleſſings exhibited by it. 

8 18—21. (2) Obligations reſulting from. it. 
8 22. General concluſions; (1) baptiſm obliget „ 
ſime duties, and exhibits ſome . benefits not er- 
bref mentioned in ſcripture; benefits. and oll. 
 gations being correlates.  23=35: (2) * | 
 tropriety of . denominating . baptifm. @ ſeal of the. 
_ covenant... $ 35. Aud of  confequence the 72 
Supper. , $ 37- (3) The nvorthingſs of miniter, 
or ſubjett does not nulliſy the ordinance. & 38. 
(% To renounce infant baptiſm, as ſuch, by 4 
2227 e of e, militates againſt the very 

F 2 ; nature 


160. Of the Nature and Ch, 5 
nature and deſign of the ordinance. 5 39. (5) 


It is not neceſſarily attended with ſpiritual com- 
munications. & 40—42. (6) The death, burial, 
and reſurrection of Chrift, not the principal ſacli 
repreſented. by bapti/m. 


$ 1. HO” I have ſaid ſo much in rindi 
1 cation of inferential proof and juſt 
analogy, in controverſial debates about inſtitu. 
tions partially poſitive, as baptiſm is ſhewn to 
be; I am far from defiring to evade the force 
of any thing recorded in the New Teſtament re- 
lative to this ordinance: on the contrary, the 
rules laid down in the preceding chapter require 
that we ſhould very carefully attend to revealed 
fats before all other conſiderations, as all reaſon- 
ings that may contradict theſe muſt needs be 
falſe and impertinent. It would be ridiculous 
to borrow the aids of analogy, while inveſtigat- 

ing any ſubje&t whatever, in ion to plain 
facts. For as an hypotheſis in philoſophy is 

juſtly exploded, when the ſyſtem-maker, in whoſe 
brain it was fabricated, forcibly drags all phe- 


nomena into its vortex, in defiance of well atteſt- | 


ed obſervations and experiments; ſo that ſyſtem 
in divinity, whether it comprehends the whole 
body of it, or any particular part, muſt needs 
be precarious and vain when it contradicts re- 
vealed inconteſtible facts. And it is no leſs 
evident, that the pretenſions of any hypotheſis 
muſt be equally futile in proportion as it is in- 
conſiient with itſelf, To avoid theſe inconveni- 


ENCES 
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than that which an ingenious writer on this 
ſubject has adopted, in a ſmall treatiſe which 
he calls, 4 Plain Account of the Ordinance of 
Baptiſm ; and that is, to lay together all the 
texts in the New Teftament relating to it; that 
from theſe, as ſo many data, we may deduce 
nature and defign of the inſtitution, -and. 
learn every thing elſe that the inſtitutor hath. - 
been pleaſed to revea/ concerning it. And this 
| method I the rather adopt, not only becauſe it. 
is proper and rational in itſelf, but likewiſe 
cannot be obje Sed to conſiſtently by any of 
our opponents. The Author of the Plain Ae 


count produces firſt the paſſages concerning John's 


baptiſm; and inſerts promiſcuouſly thoſe paſſages 
that only allude to the baptiſmal rite, I ſhall. 
| attempt, however, a ſlight improvement of his 
arrangement, by placing fit all the paſſages in 
the New Teftament that ſpeak of BarTISM in 
direXt terms and in whatever connection; and 
ſecondly thoſe texts that are ſuppoſed to allude to 
the inſtitution. This I think is leſs exception- -- 
able, fince the claſſing of the texts in the man- 
ner he does, ſeems to imply an eſſential dif- 
ference between the baptiſm of John and that 
. taken, for grayed, . 
before the inquiry is made. 
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baptiſm, and ſecondly thoſe that refer to Chriſt's - 


J. (1) Lr us begin with thoſe paſſage; 
that ſpeak of BA TIsM in direct terms and in 
whatever connection. Mat. iii. 5—7. Then went 
out to him Jeruſalem and all Judea, and all 
the region round about Jordan, and were bay- | 
tized of him in Jordan, confeſſing their fins. 
But when he faw many of the Phariſees and 
Sadducees come to his baptiſm he ſaid unto them, 
O generation of vipers, who hath warned you 
to flee from the wrath to come? — v. II. I in- 
deed baptize. you with water unto repentance; 
but he that cometh after me is mightier than 
I, whoſe ſt.ces I am not worthy to bear; he 
| ſhall baptize you with the Holy. Ghoſt and with | 
fire, — v. 1 wile Then cometh Jeſus from Ga- 
Hee to Jordan unto John, to be baptized of 
him. But John forbad him ſaying, I have need 
to be baptized of thee, and comeſt thou to me? 
And Jefus anſwering faid unto him, ſuffer it to 
be ſo now; for thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteouſneſs. Then he ſuffered him. And Jeſus 
. when he was baptized went up ſtraightway out 
of the water; and lo, the heavens were 
unto him, and he ſaw the Spirit of God de- 
ſcending like a dove and lighting upon him. 
Chap. xx. 22, 23. But Jeſus anſwered and ſaid, il 
Ye know not what ye aſk. Are ye able to 
drink of the cup that I ſhall drink of, and to 
be baptized with the baptiſm that I am Baptized 
with? They faid unto him, We are able. And 
he- faith unto them, Ye ſhall. indeed drink of 
my cup, and be baptized with the baptiſm that 1 


am 
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and thee Spirit Ine d dove deſcending upon. hin... 
Chap. vii. 4, And when they come from the 
market, except" they waſh, [Greek, boptize,) they 
eat not; and many other things there be whi 
they have 'received ed -to- hold, as the waſhing 
[Greeky!baſtiziky,} of cups. and pots, and of bra- 
ſen veſſels and tables] Chap. . 30. The 'bup- 
tiſm of Johti, wab it fram heaven or of "men? 
anſwer me. —Chap,” xvi.: 1, 16. And he faid 
; 353 a 


« 
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eee 
the goſpel to every creature; e 
and is baptized ſhall be ſaved... 4; oy; rr 

9 4. Luxx in. 3. And r 
country about Jordan, preaching the baptiſm of re- 
pentance for the remiſſion of fins. —v. 7, 8. Then 


_  faid he to the multitude that came forth to be 


baptized of him, O generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come? 


v. 12514. Then came alſo. publicans. to be 
baptized, and ſaid unto him, Maſter, what ſhall 
we do? And he faid unto them, Exact no more 
_--than that which is appointed you. And the ſol- 
| diers likewiſe demanded of him, ſaying, And 
What ſhall we do? And he faid unto them, Do 
violence to no man, neither accuſe any falſely; 
and be content with your wages. —v. 16. John 
anſwered, ſaying to them all, I indeed baptize you 
with water; but one mightier than I cometh, 
the latchet of whoſe ſhoes I am not worthy to 
unlooſe; he ſhall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghoſt and with fire. —v. 21, 22. Now when. all 
the people were baptized, it came to. paſs that 
Jeſus alſo being baptized, and praying, the heaven 
was opened, and the Holy Ghoſt deſcended in 
2 bodily ſhape like a dove upon him, and a 
voice came from heaven which faid, Thou. art. 
my — Son; in thee. I am well pleaſed. — 
Chap. vii .. 29, 30. And all the people that 
head him, and the publicans, juſtified God, be- 


ing beptized with the baptiſm: of John. Bat the 
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God againſt themſelves, being not baptized of him. 
— Chap xi. 38. And when the Phariſee ſaw it, he 
marvelled that he had not firſt waſhed [Gr. baptiz 
ad] before dinner, — Chap. xii. 50. But I have a 
baptiſm to be baptized with, and how am I ſtrait- 
ened till it be atcompliſhed ! Chap. xx. 4. The 
baptiſm of John, was it from heaven or of men? 
$ 5. Join i. 25, 26. And they aſked him, 
and ſent unto him, Why baptizeſt thou. then, it 
thou be not that Chrit, nor Elias, neither that 
prophet? John anſwered them, faying, I baptize 
with water. — v. 28. Thefe things were done 
in Bethabara beyond Jordan, where John was 
baptizing —v. 31. And I knew him not; but 
that he ſhould be made manifeſt to Iſrael, there- 
fore am I come baptizing with water, —v. 33. — 
| He that ſent me to baptize with water, the ſame _ 
ſaid unto me, upon whom thou ſhalt fee the 
Spirit deſcending and remaining on him, the 
fame is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghoſt. 
— Chap. iii. 22, 23. After theſe things came 
Jeſus and his difciples into the land of Judea; 
and there he tarried with them and baptized. 
And John alſo was baptizing in Enon, near to 
Salim; becauſe there was much water there; 


and all men come to him. — Chap. iv. 2. 

When therefore the e 

had heard that Jeſus made and baptized 

diſeiples than John, (tho' Jeſus himſelf 
14 8 | 


| beptizad mot, bon his Gabis. — Chap. *. 40. 
And went away again beyond Jordan, into the 
Place where John at firſt baptized; and there he 
abode. 

8 6. Acrs i. 5. For Jchn truly bapeized 
with water; but ye. thall bs ee witli the 
Holy G not many days hence. — v. 22. 
Beginning from the baptiſm of John, unto that 
fame day that he was taken up from us.— 
Chap. ii. 38, 39+ Then Peter faid. unto. them, 
Repent and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jeſus Chriſt for the remiſſion. of fins, 
and ye ſhall receive the gift of the Holy Ghoſt. 
For the premiſe is unto you, and to your children, 


audi to all that are afar off, even as many ® 


the Lord our God ſhall call. —v, 41. Then 
they that gladly received his word were baptized; 
.and the ſame day there were added unto them 
about three thouſand ſouls. — Chap. vii. 12—17. 
But when they believed Philip, preaching the 
things concerning the Kingdom of God, and the 
name of Jeſus Chriſt, they were baptized both 
men and women. Then Simon himſelf believed 
alſo; and when he was baptized, he continued 
with Philip, and wondered, beholding the min- 
cles and figns that were done. Now When the 
Apoſtles which were at Jeruſalem heard that $a- 
maria had received the word of God, they ſent 
unto them Peter and 'John: Who, when they 
were come down, prayed for them that they 
might receive the Holy Ghoſt. For as yet be 
n. * they were 
„ 3 $5198 en 
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commanded. the chariot. to ſtand ſtill. And they 
went down. both into the water, both Philip and | 
the Eunuch, and he. baptized him, — Chap. ix. 
18. And immediately, there fell from his eyes 
as it had: been ſcales; and he received fight forth- 
with, and. aroſe and was, baptized. - Chap, x. 37, 
38. — That word (I ſay) you know, Which was 
publiſhed throughout all Judea, and began from 
after. the baptiſm which John preached; 


Holy. Ghoſh, „4% 48. Cin any man 
forbid . c Ny LY not. be baptized, 


which haye . 1 00 Fa Hoh Ghoſt, as. well. as 
we? And he commanded. to be baptized 
in the name of the Lord.— Chap. xi. 15, 16. 
And 2s I. began to, ſpeak, the Holy Ghoſt fell 
on them, as on us at the beginning. Then re- 
Fa eee hew that he 

ſaid,” John indeed "baptized with water ; but ye 
mall de baptized with the Holy. “ Ghoſt. — Chap. 
Xi. 23—25. Of this man's ſeed hath God, 
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before his coming, the boptißu of reperitance to 


all the people of Ifracl. And as John fulfilled 
his courſe, he fad, Whom think ye that I am? 


I am not he. — Chap. xvi. 15. And when the 


Lydia] was baprized, and her houſehold; ſhe 
beſought us, &c. v. 33. And he [the Jailot] 
took them the fame hour of the night, and 
waſhed their ſtripes; and was Bahr red, he and 
all his, ſtraightway. — Chap. xviii. 8. And Criſ- 


pus the chief ruler of the fynagogue, believed | 
or the Lord with all his houſe; and many of 
the' Corinthians hearing, believed, and were 42 
tized. — v. 25.— He [Apolles] ſpake and taught 
diligently the things of the Lord, knowing only 
the baptiſm of John. — Chap. xix. J—5. And 
he faid unto them, Unto what then were ye 


Baptized? And they faid, Unto John's baptiſm. 


"Then, faid Paul, John verily baptized with the 


baptiſm of | repentance, fiying urito the people, 
that they ſhould believe on him which ſhould 


come after him, that is, on Chriſt Jeſus. When 


they heard this, they were baptized in the name 
of the Lord Jeſus. — Chap. xxii. 16. And now 
why tarrieſt thou? Ariſe and be baptized, and 
waſh away hy, hr, cilihig. od Gio ke" of 
Lord. 

$ 7. Row. vi. 2 4. Know. ye not, chat ſo 


| many of us as were baptized into Jeſus Chrift, 


were baptized into his death? Therefore we are 


buried with him by baptiſn into death; that Tike 
as Chriſt was raiſed up from the dead by the 


gory of the Father; even ſo we alſo” ſhould walk 
in 
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in newneſs of life. 1 Cor. l. 13=17. Were 
ye baptized in the name of Paul? I thank God 
that I baptized none of you, but Criſpus and 
Gaius; teſt any ſhould ſay, that I had baptized 
nin mine own name. And I baptized alſo the 
houſehold of Stephlanas; beſides, 1 know not 
whether I baptized any other; for Chriſt ſent me 
not to baptize, but to preach the goſpel. Chap. 
x. 2. And were all baptized unto Moſes in the 
cloud and in the fea. — Chap. xii. 13. For by 
one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we 
be bond or free; and have been all made to 
drink into one ſpirit. — Chap. xv. 29. Elfe what 
ſhall they do, that are baptized for the dead, if 
the dead riſe not at all? Why are they then. 
baptized for the dead? — Gal. iii. 27. For as 
many of you as have been' baptized into Chriſt, 
have put on Chriſt. —Ephef. iv. 5, One baptifer. 
— Col. ii. 12. Buried with him in baptiſm, 


wherein alſo ye are riſen with him. Heb. vi. . 


2. The doctrine of baptiſms. — Chap. ix. 10. 
Which ſtood only in meats, and drinks, and di- 
vers waſhings [Greek baptiſms] and carnal ordi- 
nances impoſed on them untit the time of refor- 
mation, — 1 Pet. iti. 21. The like figure where- 
unto, even baptiſm, doth alſo now ſave us (not 
the putting away the filth of the fleſh, but the 
anſwer of a good conſcience towards God) by 
the refurreftion of Jeſus Chriſt, —Rev. xi. 13. 
And he was clothed with a ane 8 5 eh a 
boptized in or with] blood. 

Ml 8. 


1 
that are ſuppoſed to. allude to the 
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ſome of John's diſciples and the Jews, — pu- 
rifying. 2 Cor. vi. 11. But ye are waſhed. — 

Eph. v. 26. That he might ſanctify and cleanſe 
wg 1, with the waſhing of water, by the word, —Tit, 


with pure water, —I Pet. e bach for- 
| gotten that he was purged from his old ſins.— 
on _ Rev. i. 5.—Unto bim that loved us, and woſhed 
| us from our fins in his orm blood, —— Perhaps. | 
the. following texts, and ſome Others, allude 
to the chriſtian purification. Tit. ii. 14. A 
e ames iv, 8. 
— Cleayſe your hands, ye finners, and pyrify your 
hearts, ; 9e. ouble minded. —x at 
ing ye haye purified your ſouls. in obeying. —2 
— vii. 1-—Let us cleanſe ourſelves from all 
fithineſs of fleſh and ſpirit. —x John, i. 7. The 
Blood. of Jeſus Chriſt -clear/eth us from all fn, 
v. 9.— To cleanſe us from all. unrighteouſnels, 
a 1 not add? Acts ii. 33 .— Having re- 

Td of the Faber the wont of he Heb 
' Ghoſt, he hath ed forth this, which ye now 
te and hear. Rom. v. 5. The love of God is 
ou in = hearts. by the Holy. e 
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ni. 6. Which he bed on us abundantly thro. 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. — Acts x. 45.— On the 
Gentiles allo was poured out the gift of the Holy 
Ghoſt. 8 | 
$ 9. Beronz I proceed to conſider. theſe paſ- 
4285 1 would propoſe the following remarks a · 
axioms of interpretation. 

I. Every one of theſe texts, ſeperately, cons 
gdered in its proper connection, mult have one 
deſign and determinate meaning. 

2. As they all proceed from the ſame infal- 
lible ſource, they muſt have one general mean» 
ing, collectively, in which they all agree. _ 
3- THAT cannot be the deſign and: meaning 
of any particular text which is contrary to this 
general deſign, or even contrary te any other 
paſſage which is more evident than. itſelf. - 
4- THAT is to be deemed the general meat 


ing of theſe paſſages, and their true interpretations 


which moſt unexceptionably harmonizes with the 
whole revealed will of God, which is euer con- 
5. As "the Ee of *nalive,* W 
of action which derives its being from the u. 
ture of God and man, and the relation thence: | 
ariſing, was never ſuperſeded as uſeleſs under 
any diſpenſation of religion, but on. the contrary 
always remained in force, and ever will remain; 
no interpretation of theſe texts, or indeed any 
other, ſhould be admitted as true, which ſeems to 
offer violence t6 this law of nature, otherwiſe 


ada hate... - 


. 
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the clear, indubitable, poſitive authority of God. 
The reaſon is evident; for as this law of na- 
ture is always binding in every part of the 
globe, and thro' every period of time; whatever 
appears to be probably conformable to it, or a faith. 


ul dictate of it, every man is laid under a pro- 


portionable obligation to obey its voice; until 
an infallible authority interpoſes, uſhered in with 


AHronger evidence againſt the former ſuppoſed pro- 

| bability, from whoſe deciſive verdict there lies nd 
appeal. This I the rather infiſt upon, becauſe 
it may ſerve to explain the genuine meaning of 
a maxim on which Mr. B. lays conſiderable 
ſtreſs, viz. « Poſitive laws imply their nega- 
tive®.” Poſitive duties as far as, or in the re- 
ſpect that * are poſitive, that is, having no 
apparent reaſon to recommend them but the 
mere authori:y of the Lawgiver, imply their ne- 
gatives, for this reaſon, that no law whatever, 
on the ſuppoſition, enjoins theſe negatives. Not 


the natural or moral law, for then they would | 


' Not be ranked among poſitive duties; not any 
poſitive law, for then the term negative would be 
inapplicable. On the contrary, whatever appears, 
- upon the whole, a moral duty, cannot with 
any propriety be termed the negative of any 
. poſitive duty. 

5 ro. (1) I SHALL now -make ſome obſerva- 
tions on the foregoing texts. And it is ob- 
vious, in the firſt place, that rh is ſome 
difference between the baptiſm of Jon | and that 
of Chriſt and his — 2 


. Tur 
p. 287. 
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I. Taz immediate Inflitutor of John's bap- 
tiſm was God the Father. John i. 33. Hz that 
ſent me to baptize with water, the SAME faid 
unto me, Upon whom thou ſhalt ſee. the Spirit 
deſcending and remaining on him, - the ſame is 
he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghoſt. Here 
we ſee that He who ſent John to baptize was 
a divine Perſon diftint from the Son and Spirit; 
| who muſt be therefore the Father, — But the 
immediate Inſtitutor of the Chriſtian baptiſm, _ . 
which is of perpetual obligation, is Chriſt the Sen 
| of God. John iii. 22. After theſe things came 
Jeſus and his diſciples into the land of Judea; 
_ there he tarried with them and - baptized. 
- 26. And they came unto John and ſaid un- 
o him, Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond 
Jordan to whom thou bareſt witneſs, behold the 
lam baptizeth, and all men come to him; &c.. 
Mat. xxviii. 19. Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them &c. From theſe paſ- 
ſages we obſerve, that Chrift was the Iuſlitutur 
of baptiſm before his ont; and more en | 
| before his aſcenſion.” 
| . 2. Jonx's baptiſm was 2 preparatory. rite, re- 
ferring the ſubjects to Chriſt, Who was about to 
confer upon them ſpiritual bleſſings. Mat. iii. 11. 
I indeed baptize you with water unto repent- 


I | ance; but he that cometh after me is mightier 


ne ſtrall baptize you with the Holy Ghoſt and 


to. bear; 


than I, whoſe - J am not worthy 


with fire. Mark i. 8. I indeed have baptized 
you with vater; but he ſhall baptize vou with 
| the 
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the Holy 'Ghodt. Luke iii. 16. John anſwered, 
Gaying to them all, I indeed. baptize you with 
water; but one mightier than 1 © cometh, the 
Htchet of whoſe ſhoes' I am not worthy to un. 
looſe;, he ſhall baptize you with the Holy Ghoſt 
and with fire. John i. 31. And I knew him 
not, but that he ſhould be made manifeſt to 
Iſrael, therefore am I come baptizing with water, 
Acts i. 5. For John truly baptized with water, 
but ye ſhall. be baptized with the Holy Ghoſt 
not many days hence, Chap. xix. 4. Then 
faid Paul, John. verily baptized with. the - baptiſm 
of repentance, ſaying unto the people, that they 
ſhould believe on him which ſhould come after 
bim, that is, on Chriſt Jeſus, &. — The Chriſ- 
tian baptiſm was an actual. initiation into the 
Meſſiah's viſible kingdom. Acts li. 47. Thin. 
they that gladly received his wotd, were baptized; 
and the fame day there were ADDED unto them 
about three thouſand ſouls. — This addition was 
to the number of the diſciples, and ſubjecis "of 
Chriſt; for then, when they were baptized, were 
reckoned among his followers. The bap- 
tiſm of John did not actual introduce any in- 
to the goſpel kingdom, or make them diſciples 
of Chriſt; but thoſe whom John baptized. were 
properly his own diſciples, and expectants of the 
Meſliah's bleſſings. Whereas thole Whoiti Jeſs: 
ordered to be baptized, were ſtrictly ie diſciples, 
and were taught to erpest the promiſe of the 
Spirit, in bis various gifts and des. TE 5 
. ; * 
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3. Ir appears from the texts firſt recited, that 
the baptiſm of John was confined to the Fews, 
and temporary; Mat. iii. 5—7. &e. - But the 
| Chriſtian baptiſm was common to  F-ws and 
| Gentiles, and of ſtanding obligation. John iii. 26. 
The ſame baptizeth, -and all men come unto him. 
Mat. xxviii. 19. Mark xvi. 15, 16. &c. | 
4. Ir does not appear that John had any 
formula of adminiſtration; nor, indeed, have we 
| any account of his commiſſion, but what may be 
inferred from what he ſays John i. 33. He that 
SENT me to baptize with water. And we may 
further infer that his baptiſm was FROM HEAVEN, 
from what our Lord fays to the chief prieſts 
. Mat. xxi. 25. &. 
Whence it appears that he was divinely autho- 
rized, and, as before obſerved, - that the Father 
was the Inſtitutor. But the Chriſtian baptiſm. 
has a formula of adminiſtration. Mat, xxviii, 19. 
In THE "NAME OF THE FATHER; AND OF THE 
| Son, AND or -TBE HaLy Gnosr.— And ſtill 
| ſhorter, Acts ii, 31. Be baptized every one of 
you IN THE NAME oF Jesus CHRIST: Alſo 
__ x. 38. In THE Name or Tu Logp: 
5. Ir may be added, that the: baptiſm of 
John was the concluding ſcene of the legal dif 
penſation, and in fact part of it. Hence the 
leaſt in the kingdom of God, viz. the goſpel 
r Pons eee, 
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thouſands of Iſrael, ſee Acts xiii. 23— 25. Thus 
John went before Jeſus in the ſpirit and power 
of Elias (as promiſed Mal. iv. 5.) to turn the 
hearts of the fathers with the children to him, 
and the diſobedient to the wiſdom of the juſt; 
io make ready a people prepared for the Lord. 
See Luke i. 17. — Chriſtian baptiſm is the regular 
entrance into and is a part of the evangelical 
diſpenſation. Gal. iii. 27. For as many of you 
WIG hen bagtieds | into Chriſt, have put on 


_ © Chriſt, &c. 


6. Ir does not appear from tha inſpired nar- 
rative (however probable from inferential reaſon- 
ing) that any but John himſelf was engaged as 
operator in his baptiſm; whereas Chriſt himſelf 
baptized ws. bus. bin: dope; by [his apy 
and in his name. Joba iv. 2. 

5 11. Some have ſuppoſed another diſtinction 
between the baptiſm of John and that of Chil, 
viz. That the latter had an immediate reference 
to the Holy Spirit, requiring of- the baptized - 
faith in him as a divine, Perſon, and an expec- 
tation of his promifed influence; that the former 
had no reſpect at all to that divine Perſon, nor 
fuppoſed any information concerning him; in 
proof of which they urge, Acts xix. 2.— That 
Chriſtian baptiſm has an immediate relation - to 
the promiſe of the Spiris exhibited in the 
goſpel diſpenſation, I grant and maintain, but 
that any baptized by John (or even his dif- 
ciples) ſhould be ſo groſsly ignorant as not to 
know any thing about the Holy Ghoſt, or never 
ta 
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lowers? Whether we confider theſe twelve men 
as natives of Epheſus or foreigners, as Jews or 


parents in infancy, or when adults; 


the one interpretation there remains inſuperable 


difficulties, - 
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difficulties, | according to the 


See Acts x. 37, 38. 
8 12. Tur baptiſm of John, 


other none at 


222. 1 
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bim in the wilderneſs to prepare the thouſands 


of Iſrael for a ſuitable reception of his divine 
FR 5 
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Son, Basen THE, LamB or Gov! Let your 
attention be drawn from all legal facrifices, as 
about to ceaſe; and let it be directed to n 
in whom all the law and the prophets have their 
| accompliſhment, and who is ſhortly, in a won- 
aerful manner, to bear away the ſin of the 
= world!—And lo, a voice from heaven, faying, 
Tun, 13, MY. BELOVED Son, . IN waom, I AM 
WEIL PLEASED | — Hear ye. him. —— But the 
Chriſtian baptiſm Ln 425 of 2 
proclaiming the nec and ecting to We 
fluences . of the vine Spirit; and theſe influ- 
© ences poured upon the diſciples of Jeſus is 

the the hepa of the Sriair. And thus we are 
the ler and. provident care, of the, Father, che 
a grace of the Son, and, the effica- 
cious and everlaſting operations of the Hel Ghoſt. 
Theſe, three are one; and concur in bear- 
e EIA 
or we facred 
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[and made meet for his heavenly 2 


L 13. (2) Ir muſt be allowed, in che next 
place, . of John and that 
'of 
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of Chriſt, there is an agreement in ſome particu 
fars. And 

1. THEY were both from heaven, or 'of divin 
inſtitution. The one inſtituted by the Farhe, 
the other by the Sen, but both alike by the 
higheſt authority. 

2. THERE appears no mark of difference, in 
the two inſtitutions, as to the action of baptiz. 
ing; we may, therefore, conclude, for aught the 
different accounts ſay to the contrary, that it 
was the fame. Pure water was the common 
element, but the nature and mode of the ache 
itſelf will be conſidered in its Proper place. 

3. Tux fame may be faid concerning the 
qualifications of their reſpective ſubje/?s; which 
qualifications and the grounds thereof, will be 

examined at large in the ſubſequent Þart of thi 
_ treatiſe. 

4. THERE was an agreement reſpecling ſome 

of the Bleſſings ſignified and exhibited; particular 
| the remiſſion of fins. Mark i. 4. Luke iii. 3. and 
\1 Acts ii. 38.— They both referred to Chrift u 
1 the ſovereign diſpenſer of the influences of the 

Spirit, the one indeed in a ſenſe more rem 

and the other direct). See Mat. iü. 11. & 
and Acts ii. 38. &. 

5. SOME obligations were alſo ſimilar; eſpecial 
| that of repentance. See Mat. iii. 11. Acts xxl 

16. — Alſo that they ſhould 1 1 on Crril. 

Acts xix. 3— 5. and chap. viii. 37. — Both re- 

quired a ſuitable reformation of fe” and condud. 


3 14. I Au led by an attentive and impartid 
ſurve 
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furvey of thoſe facred paſſages that have any re- 
ference to the baptiſmal rite, to conſider it in 


« nance of a regular admiſſun into the viſible king- 
c m of Chriſt, or, as it is ſometimes called, the 


WW < lemnly recognizes the fitneſs of the baptized to 
so be a ſubjet of that kingdom.“ 

1. Ir is the inſtituted ordinance of a regular 
admiſſion. See Acts ii. 41. Charity, and the 
nature of the caſe, compel me to conclude, that 
there are many whom we ſhould deem ſubjects 


who were never admitted into it mrini/terially 
by baptiſm. Among whom we may reckon at 
leaſt the promiſing (not to fay the infant) off- 
ſpring of Antipzdobaptiſts; many well meaning 
tho* erroneous diſciples of Fox and BaRKLEey, 
&c. Nor ſhould this conceſſion ſeem at all 
ſtrange to thoſe who diſclaim the pretended in- 
fallibility of a viſible church. But however wil- 
ling we may be to embrace theſe in the arms of 
chriſtian charity, as fellow ſubjects of Chriſt's 
kingdom, yet as they were never initiated into 
it by the ſolemn right of baptiſm, we cannot 
conſider them as regular ſubjects. : 

2. IT is an ordinance of admiſſion into the 
viſible kingdom of Chriſt. Compare Acts viii. 
13. x. 47, 48. The Redeemer's kingdom is to 
be conſidered in two reſpects; as to its ſpiritual 
form, and its external admi nitration. Many, no 


G doubt, 


its moſt general nature, as ' the inſtituted ordi- 


Kingdom of heaven; wherein the miniſter ſo- 


of Chriſt's kingdom, even in its viſible form, 


men wary ww OO ww 
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doubt, belong to the former, who have no 76. 
gular connection with the latter; and many, it 
is equally certain, are introduced to the Meſf. 
ah's kingdom thro? the baptiſmal ceremony, (even 
in adult age,) who are not the ſubjects of his 
ſpiritual government. It is highly probable this 
was the caſe with great numbers of diſciples who 
followed Chriſt but for a ſeaſon, and then forſook 
him; we might alſo inſtance in Judas, Simon the 
ſorcerer, &c. And many will ſay at laſt, We haye 
eaten and drunk in thy preſence, who yet will 
be diſowned. However regular the admiſſion, 
and however unimpeachable the external alley 
ance of ſome perſons, they may be, notwith- 
ſtanding, eſſentially deficient in a Hpiritual view, 
and be at laft tranſlated into the kingdom of 
darkneſs. 

3. IT is a folemn FER PENS of the fitneſs of 
the baptized to be a ſubject of that kingdom. 
See Mat. xxviii. 19. The qualifications of the ſub- 
jets muſt be of a moral nature, as before ſhewn, 
and baptiſm does not produce theſe but ſuppy{ 
them. So far is it, therefore, from faving 2 
ſoul, ex opere operato, that it. does not even con- 
litute a viſible ſubject or member, but only . 
cCagnize one; and fo far from making the bap- 
tized a child of God, a member of Chriſt, and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven, in the 
proper ſenſe of theſe terms, that it is only decls- 
rative of his fitneſs to be a ſubje& of the ex- 
ternal adminiſtration of * kingdom. Acts 
viü. I 3 
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4. THE perſon whoſe right it is to determine 
this fitneſs is the miniſter who does ſolemnly 
recognize it. See Mat. xxviii. 19. Whatever extra- 
vagant notions have obtained reſpecting the power 
of the keys, in admitting into the kingdom of 
heaven or ſhutting out of it, there is, however, 
2 found ſenſe in which this power is aſſigned 
to miniſters. They are the appointed guardians 


of the inſtitution, and have a negative voice in 


oppoſition to all claims. If they abuſe this pow- 


er, as fallible perſons may, to their own. Maſter 


they ſtand or fall. Their Sovereign and Judge 
is at hand. a 1 

$ 15. (1) LEr us next inquire, by ſcripture 
evidence, into the things repreſented by this ſig- 
nificant rite. Paſſages of information relating to 
this particular are very numerous; but if I miſ- 
take not, there is not one but is naturally redu- 


- Cible to theſe two heads, viz. bleſſings exhibited 


by it, and abligations reſulting from it. I ſhall 
begin with the former. | : | 
I. Oxx of the important bleſſings exhibited in 
the ordinance of chriſtian baptiſm, as in a bright 
mirror, is the remiſſion of ſons. Acts ii. 38. In 
this, as obſerved before, the baptiſm of Chriſt 
agreed with that of John, and I may add, with 
the divers baptiſms under the law (Heb. ix. 10.) 
Indeed it is not eaſy to conceive how there 
could be a diſpenſation of grace, or exhibition 
of mercy to fallen man, in any period of time, 
without including this bleſſing as an efential 
part of it. : Fay >: | 
G 2 ER 2, Ir 
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2. Ir exhibits ſalvation thre Chrift., Mark 
Xvi. 16. 1 Pet. iii. 21. The diſplay of ſalvation, 
ſimply conſidered, is not peculiar to the chriſtian 
ceconomy, more than the remiſſion of fins; but 
the peculiarity, of the one and the other bleſſing 
under the goſpel diſpenſation is, that they are 
propoſed - thro* the mediation and atonement of 
the Meſſiah actually come. Now, in this laſt moſt 
perfect and unſhaken eſtabliſhment of religion, 
the initiatory rite of it, baptiſm, exhibits ſalva- 
tion and life eternal to its highly favoured ſub- 
jects, as not only procured by the mer:ts, but alſo 
- conferred by the hands of its divine Founder. 

3. In chriſtian. baptiſm is exhibited union and 
communion with Chriſt and with his body the 
church. 1 Cor. xii. 13. Rom. vi. 3, 4, &c. 
Col. ii. 11—13. Under every ceconomical pub- 
| lication of mercy to the apoſtate race of Adam, 
communion with God was a privilege W. 
important. This Enoch, Noah, Abraham, and 
indeed all the faithful, enjoyed in every age, more 
or leſs; and the ſubj ects of thoſe diſpenſations 
reſpectively, were favoured with the exhibition of 
it. But it is our diſtinguiſhed lot, as ſubjects 
of the goſpel kingdom, to have communion 
with Jehovah as our God and Father in Chrfi, 
with whoſe meritorious ſufferings and perfect 
righteouſneſs he is well pleaſed, diſplayed to us 
in the moſt explicit and' endearing terms, 
particularly in the ſignificant inſtitution of bap- 
tiſm. But communion with Chriſt the Son of 
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God, is of a nature ſtill more diſcriminating. 
For this ſuppoſes not only an acceſs to him for 
ſpiritual bleſſings, and a reception out of his 
fulneſs of a liberal ſupply, but alſo a twofold 
union; the one federal, the other myſtical. He 
exhibits himſelf, therefore, as a complete covenant 
head, to his viſible church, and therewith a cor- 
= reſpondent communion; and in virtue of which £ 
Lesneral exhibition, a foundation of hope and en- 
couragement is adminiſtered to all without ex- 
ception. And whenever the ordinance of baptiſm 
is duly adminiſtered, this glorious truth is repre - 
= ſented and ſignified. Chriſt is alſo a head of 
influence; this truth, equally glorious and impor- 
tant, he alſo exhibits in the ſame general way; 
wherever the goſpel and its ordinances come, 
a proclamation is made, that Chriſt is the head 
of influence, that there is a moſt precious en- 
dearing communion between him and his people, 
that he regards them in point of nearneſs and tender 
love, members of his body, of his fleſh, and of his 
bones*. And as Chriſt is thus the head, all quick- 
enced by his vital influence, are members in par- 
ticular. Hence ariſes the communion of ſaints. 
Fer as the body is one, and hath many members, 
and all the members of that one body, being many, 
are one body; fo alſa is Chriſt and his Church; 
For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
dee alſo 1 John i. 3. | 
4. Ir exhibits Chriſt as our ſpiritual covering 
| and complete righteouſneſs. Gal. iii. 27. Re- 
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markable to this purpoſe are the words of Mr. 

- Lockt—*® So that to God, now looking upon 

( them, there appears nothing but Chriſt. They 
« are as it were covered all over with him, as 
« a man 1s with the clothes he hath put on, 
« And hence he fays in the next verſe, that 
they are all one in Chriſt Jeſus, as if there 
« were but that one perſon .“ In every in- 
ſtance of baptizing into Chriſt, an exhibition is 
made of him in this illuſtrious view: He is 
ſet forth a propitiation. He is diſplayed as a fun 
and ſhieid, a robe of righteouſneſs to cover our 
naked ſouls, and a garment of praiſe as a pre- 
ſervative from forrow. That the woman ſhould 
be clothed with the Sun, the church enrobed with 
the Lord her righteouſneſs, was eſteemed a great 
wonder in heaven 1, and ſhould be marvellous in 
our fight. 

8 16. 5. In baptiſm is eminently exhibited 
the down-pouring of the Holy Spirit. To this 
John bore conſtant witneſs, Mat. iii. 11. Mark 
1. 8. Luke iii. 16. John i. 33. — And this our 
Lord confirmed, Acts i. 5. — This, moreover, 
Peter repeats, and further authenticates for the 
information and encouragement of the Gentiles, 
Acts ii, 38, 39. — Thus do the ancient promiſes 
and prophecies run reſpecting theſe divine influ- 
ences, Prov. i. 23. Turn ye at my reprooh, 
behold I will pour out my Spirit unto you. — Iſa. 

 xliv. 3. I will pour out my Spirit upon thy feed, 
Joel ii. 28. And it ſhall come to pals _ 
W 


2 OY in lic. t Rev. xii, 2. 
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ward, that I will pour out my Spirit upon all 

fleſh, &c. that is, I preſume, © Under the goſ- 
« pel diſpenſation I will make an exhibition ef 
= « this invaluable privilege to Jews and Gentiles 
= < without diſtinction. This prediction Peter 
applies to the miraculous effuſion of the Spirit 
on the day of Pentecoſt, Acts ii. 17, 18. But 

that he does not exclude his common influences 
in after times from being a part of the promiſe, 
appears from v. 29.— To the ſame purpoſe is 
te language of Zec. chap. xii. 10. Aud I will 
four upon the houſe of David, and upon the 
inhabitants of Jeruſalem, the Spirit of grace and 
of ſapplications, &c. Such a general promiſe 
muſt intend an economical exhibition of the bleſ- 
ſing; as is evident from the apoſtolick writings, 
Heb. iv. 16. James i. 5. &c. And eſpecially 
from our Lord's declarations and conduct, Luke 
ii. 13. John vii. 37—39.— Under former diſ- 
penſations God granted to his people his Holy 
Spirit; when he was comparatively but as the 
dew unto Iſrael, or the ſmall rain on the tender 

herb; but now he is poured on the Gentiles, 
and ſbed abundantly, not only thro” the mediation, . 
but alſo by the actual communications of Jeſus. 
| Chriſt our Lord, Tit. iu. 6. Acts ii. 33. 
= Xx. 45. John i. 33. , . | 6 

6. REGENERATION, or the quickening influ- 
ence of the divine Spirit on a finful ſoul, is 
another bleſſing exhibited in the baptiſmal rite. 
John iii. 5. Tit. iii. 5. From the evident refe-- 
rence baptiſm- has to this effe& of the Spirit on 
G4 7] the 
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the ſouls of the redeemed, the ancient Fathers 
termed the ordinance itſelf, nun,, regenerg. 
tion. And others have obſerved a ſtriking ana- 
logy between the baptiſmal element, and the 
regenerating efficacy of the Spirit. Water is 
the principle of very many living things, and 
in their creation the Spirit brooded on the 
«* waters, Gen. i. 3. The earth produces ſcarce 
any thing that has life, either of the vegetable 
. © or reptile kind, unleſs it be impregnated with 
„ water, Pfalm Ixv. 10. The very generation of 


« the human ' foetus is ſaid to be from water, 


« Ta. xlviii. 1. Pfalm Ixviii. 27. Thus in like 
« manner, the blood and Spirit of Chriſt, as the 
« myſtical water, are the principles of our re- 
. < generation and new creation: John iii. 5. and 

nas that is ſignified by the water of baptiſm, ſo bap- 
« tiſm itſelf is called, Tit. iii. 5. The waſhing of 
« regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghoft*, 
7. SANCTIFICATION, or the cleanſing effect 
of the Spirit on a polluted ſoul, is a mercy very 
bgnificantly re preſented, and graciouſly exhibited 
in baptiſm. x Cor. vi. 11. Epheſ. v. 26. The 
waſhing away the filth of the feſh, as Peter (1 Ep. 
chap. iii. 21.) calls taptiſm, is not only an apt and 
expreſſive ſign of the Spirit's purifying influence, 
but alſo a divinely appointed mirror, if I may ſo ex- 
preſs myſelf, in which God exhibits the bleſſing to 


all thus regularly enrolled among the ſubjects of his 


kingdom, in the moſt conſpicuous manner. This 
remark is equally applicable to all the other par- 

| ticulars 
* Witſii Occon, Fader, Lib, iv, Cap. xvi. $ 24. 
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ticulars before mentioned as to this of ſanctifica- 
tion. And it is a diſtinction I could wiſh the 
reader fully to enter into, being of no ſmall mo- 

ment in this debate, as will appear hereafter. 
$ 17. 8. Wnar crowns all the other bleſ- 
ſings, and in which indeed they are all virtually 
included, is man's chief and ALL-$UFFICIENT 
coop; and this is what baptiſm exhibits in a 
very expreſs and glorious manner, Mat. xxvilt. - 
29. — The ever adorable and bleſſed: God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, uſes and dignifies this 
ordinance for the purpoſe of diſplaying his won- 
derful condeſcenſion and grace to every ſubject, 
introduced thro* this avenue into the viſible 
chriſtian kingdom, thereby explicitly teſtifying, , 
as of old to Abraham, that he is Gop II. 
SUFFICIENT. He declares himſelf a merciful 
and loving Father, an almighty and gracious 
 Reqeemer, and moſt holy Sanfifier. But it is a 
conſideration peculiarly worthy of our regard, 
that herein he does not merely declare what he 
is in himſelf, but what he is in relation to guilty 
helpleſs ſinners. To thoſe who have eſcaped the 
corruption that is in the world thro* Juſt, or 
have been regularly entered as the ſubjects of 
the Redeemer's kingdom, are exhibited exceeding 
great and precious promiſes, that by theſe they 
might be partakers of a divine nature. 2 -Pet. 
i. IV, — Bleſſed is the people, comparatively ſo at 
any rate, whoſe God is the Lord, who are autho- 
rized and encouraged to approach Jenovan as 
the object of their worthip, truſt and confidence; 
G 5 | and 
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and bleſſed in a manner ſtill more emphatical if 
their hearts, however corrupt by nature, are aſh. 
milated by grace to his moral image. Pſa. xxxiij, 
12. clxiv. 15.— It is further obſervable, that 
the unworthineſs, yea the moral unfitneſs of the 
ſubject, does not lple this glorious truth; for 
as the heavenly Father maketh his ſun to riſe 
on the evil uind on the good, and. ſendeth rain 
on the juſt and on the unjuſt, ſo the @conomical 
exhibition of himſelf, under the moſt illuſtrious 
and endearing characters, is to every ſubject of 
his goſpel kingdom without exception. What- 
ever reception his mercy meets with among 
men, he abideth faithful; he cannot deny himſelf. 
See 2 Tim. ii. 11—14. And he till fhineth, 
even in darkneſs, tho* the darkneſs comprehendeth + 

bim not. John i. 4, &c.—This hath been the 
common and exalted privilege of the ſubjects of 
every diſpenſation of true religion that, ever was 
in the world, viz. That Jenovan. graciouſly 
propoſed himſelf to them as their cHIET C005. 
But this propoſal, or revealed exhibition, of the 
GreaT SurREME made by himſelf to thoſe 
whom his providence fingled out, tho* it ſeems . 
the principal and moſt diſtinguiſhing feature of 
each economy, from the firſt to the ſecond 
Adam, hath yet been characterized by different 
degrees of explicitneſs. What the wiſe man fays 
of the path of the Juſt, that it Hines more and 
more to the perfet? day, is peculiarly applicable to 
the gradual E of the diſpenſations of 
grace. The fall of Adam brought upon his 
poſterity 
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poſterity a night of moral darkneſs, uncertainty, . 


and juſtly apprehended danger; while additional 
diſcoveries were made of the divine will, and 
numerous witneſſes raiſed to promulgate the cer- . 
tainty and approach of greater and better bleſ- 
ſings; till, at length, the SUN OF RIGHTEOUS=- 
Ess appeared to illuminate the hemiſphere of 
the , goſpel church, as a prelude to a ſtate of 
unclouded and immortal glory. By the goſpel 


life and immortality are brought to light, ang 


placed in full view. What was hidden from 
ages and generations is now made manifeſt to 
the faints; and they are encouraged, with open 
face, to behold the glory of the Lord. O glo- 
rious privilege! Bleſſed are the eyes that ſee, and 


the ears that hear theſe things! The meaneſt 


chriſtian - hath no need to envy the dignity. of 
kings, or the honour of prophets, that died with- 


out this fight. And let not the reader forget, 
| that the very exhibition made in baptiſm of 


ſuch bleſſings, is an important privilege. : - 


818. (2) Tun things ſigniſied in baptiſm =o 


either bleſſings or obligations; we have conſidered 
the former, and now proceed to the latter, which 
we ſhall find to be great and important. And 


1. From chriſtian baptiſm reſults the obliga. 
tion of repentance. Acts xxii. 16. Every diſ- 


play of divine goodneſs obliges a ſinful creature 
to repent, (Rom. ii, 4.) but an erhibition of 
mercy and forgiveneſs increaſes the obligation. 

And as in baptiſm are held forth the greateſt 
mercies and bleſſings, it muſt proportionably oblige 
33 to 
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to a diſpoſition correſponding thereto. Now tho? 
remiſſion of fins be repreſented in ſcripture as general. 
ly granted. upon repentance, (Acts iii. 19.). it does 
not follow that there is no remiſſion granted with. 
out it; but this is clear, that actual impenitence 
perſiſted in, excludes remiſſion. And thoſe who are 
the ſubjects of forgiveneſs, but under a natural 
incapacity to repent, may be ſaid, notwithſtand- 
ing, to be under obligation in 'this ſenſe, viz, 
That the principle of holineſs and rectitude, from 
which evangelical repentance muſt proceed, is 
what every child of Adam is obliged to, or ought 
to poſſels. And the natural capacity ' itſelf is 
under an abſolute obligation to ſubſerve the dic- 
tates of that principle. 

2. FRoM baptiſm ariſes the obligation to de- 
firoy the body of frm. Rom. vi. 3, 4, &c. That 
the paſſage now quoted refers to the oBLIGa- 

Trio reſulting from baptiſm, to renounce, to 
crucify, to defiroy and bury ſin, is evident from 
the connection. The apoſtle had been ſhewing 
that a ſinner's juſtiſicatian was obtained freely by 
the righteouſneſs of Chriſt imputed, and ſo the 
privilege not founded on any deeds of the Jaw, 
or any good quality whatever in the perſon juſ- 
tified; no efforts or worthineſs of the guilty ſin- 
ner could eyer deliver him from the condemna- 
tion of fin. This reprefentation of the ſubject 
gave riſe to an Antinomian objection, which the 
apoſtle firſt rejects with abhorrence, and then 
-particularly refutes. And this he does by ſhew- 
ing that holineſs, as well as —_— is an 

eſſential 
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eſſential part of the chriſtian character; that fin 
muſt be ſubdued as well as pardoned; and that as 
our righteouſneſs was obtained by the perfect 


work of Chriſt, ſo our ſanctification is effected 


by virtue of a vital znion with him. Now this 
myſtical, vital, ſpiritual union is one of the great 


| bleſſings exhibited im baptiſm; and from it re- 


ſult the moſt important obligations. Such a union 
requires particularly, that we ſhould concur with 


| the * deſigns of Chriſt as the Saviour of his 
| people. In regard to fin, it was his deſign to 


reſiſt it in every. inſtance, to renounce it in every 
ſhape, to nail it to his croſs, and ſo to deſtroy 
and bury it, that neither himſelf nor his redeemed 
people ſhould be in any reſpect voluntary ſub- 
jects of ſin's power; he of its imputative force, 


they of its enſlaving and defiling dominion. The 
perſon who is baptized into this union with 
Chriſt, (and ſo is every one that is baptized at 


all) is, from the very notion of ſuch a union, 
under an obligation of univerſal conformity to 
this important deſign. Chrift is the vine, his 


diſciples and ſubjects are the branches. As 
divine juſtice dealt with ſin in Chriſt the 


ſo ought we to deal with it in ourſelves. In him 


it was condemned, crucified, utterly. deſtroyed and 
buried ; our union with Chriſt repreſented | by 


+ baptiſm obliges to a cordial concurrence in the 
| fame deſign. If juſtice ſpared fin in Chriſt, ſo 


may we in ourſelves, otherwiſe not. If juſtice 
avenged itſelf on ſin in our repreſentative and 
head, ſo ſhould we in ourſelves, Chriſt, in his 


unparalleled 


% 
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unparalleled condeſcenſion, and by virtue of his 
federal engagement, became fo united to our 
imputed fin, that he and fin muſt live or die 
together. If he had not died, fin had not died, 

If he had not been buried, fin could not be buried. 
Then the union was diflolved, when both were 
dead and buried. But the fame glorious_ power 

that was pleaſed to bruiſe, to ſmite, to put him 
to grief, and facrifice him to death, when united 
to ſin; did, when he became diſengaged from 
it, raiſe him up to immortal life and glory. Nor 
can our new man be raifed, till our old man 
be dead and buried. Therefore, inſtead of che- 
riſhing and animating in ourſelves the monſter 
fin, for the eternal deſtruction and burial of 
which Chriſt was crucified and buried, we are 
under the ſtrongeſt obligation to concur with his 
_ defign, to bring it to a ſtate of death and keep 
it there, putting our foot as it were on its hor- 
rid neck whenever it- attempts to riſe. And as 
Chriſt, the tree of life, was taken from the trees 
of the wood, and after his death planted in the 
earth, that, freed from fin, he might grow and 
flouriſh with immortal vigour; ſo we ought to 
plant - ourſelves with Chriſt, that our corrupt 
nature may be left with his imputed fin and 
weakneſs, and our ſpiritual nature may grow up 
with him into a fimilar fruitfulneſs, vigour and 
glory. Or, as a graft cannot participate of the 
fap, life and fruitfulneſs of another tree except 
it be firſt ſevered from its old ſtock, leaving it for 
ever behind; ſo we cannot partake of ſpiritual 3 
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and fruitfulneſs from Chriſt, but by being ſever- 
ed and entirely diſengaged from our ſinful ſelves, - 
that we may grow up into him in all things. 
The apoſtle's ſimilitude when treating of the 
reſurrection is not inapplicable to the ſubject of 
this myſtical” union. That which thou ſoweſt is 
not quickened except it die. All ſeeds, and ſome 
| ſpecies of plants, never ſpring up into new life, 
but by the death and corruption of at leaſt 2 
part thereof, When the germen ſprouts forth, 
the other part conſumes away in the ground. 

Thus as baptiſm obliges to à concurrence with 
the deſign of this union in general, which is ex- 
hibited in baptiſm, ſo particularly with that of | 


3 and. deflroying the body of ſin. © 
$ 19. 3. From baptiſm reſults the 


| of newneſs of life and heavenly-mindedneſs. Rom: 
vi. 4, 8, 11, 13, 19, &. And this is peculi. 
| arly enforced by the apoſtle from the doctrine of 
| vital union to Chriſt; union of defign, union of 
| intereſt; a certain oneneſs of ſpirit, of life, light, 
and liberty. For as Chriſt is riſen and aſcended 
to a ſtate of triumph over ſin and hell, a ſtate 
of refined pleaſure, and an inexpreſſible, ſerene 
delight, in ſpiritual purity and the beauty of 
| holineſs; fo every perſon baptized into Chrift is 
| baptized into his life, and lies under the ſtrong- 
eſt obligations of being thus conformed to him. 
4. FRoM our baptiſm ariſes the obligation of 
an inviolable attachment to Chrift as our ſupreme. 
Maſter and Lord. 1 Cor. i. 13. Chrift is our 
maſter; he demands of us to regard him as 
ſuch 


* 
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ſuch, and he alone is deſerving of it: No one 
elſe deſerves to be called Maſter on earth. And 
as none can ſerve two maſters of different and 
oppoſite intereſts, with the ſame fidelity and af. 
fection; by baptiſm, the right of a regular en- 
trance into his family and ſervice, we are obliged 
to be faithfully attached to him and his intereſt 
intirely. Chriſt is a King, and his church is 2 
kingdom (but not of this world) and every ſub. 
jet of this kingdom is in loyal duty bound to 
adhere to. Chriſt as the 1 and infinitely 
worthy Sovereign. | 
5. An obligation is laid on hs baptized per- 
fon to ſeek and maintain the anſwer of a god 
conſcience towards God, 1 Pet. iii. 21. God's 
requiſitions and demands from us are very great 
and awful. As a holy and juſt God, he claims 
perfection of ſtate and obedience from the crea- 
ture; nothing ſhort of perfection will God ac- 
cept, or the conſcience approve of. How, then, 
can a finner make a confident appeal to God, 
when anſwering his demands as a judge, or 
claiming the peculiar bleſſings of a God in co- 
venant? What proviſion is made to calm the 
ſurges of the mind? What can diſſipate the 
gloom of adverſe providences, or ſupport the 
ſoul, conſcious of much frailty and imperfection, 
in the apprehenſions of approaching death? —A 
conſciouſneſs of being united to Chriſt as the riſen 
Saviour. As united to him we are juſtified by 
his reſurrection; and ſaved by his conſtant inter- 
ceſſion, his heavenly and immortal fe, In bap- 
| tilm 
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tiſm, indeed, are repreſented and exhibited God's 


all-ſufficiency, his matchleſs greatneſs and good- 
neſs, the boundleſs and unfathomable riches of 


his grace; and a cordial, conſcious embracing of 


theſe bleſſings muſt ſatisfy conſcience and pro- 
duce a ſerene content in the mind. But what 
the conſcience has to do with, in the paſſage 


above cited, is, I preſume, more immediately, the 


claim of divine juſtice and holineſs, The reſur- 
reftion of Chriſt is, then, the great evidence we 
have that juſtice is ſatisfied with his finiſhed 
work, and ſo it becomes an objective ground of 
confidence to the conſcience (otherwiſe terrified 


with guilt and condemnation) in its reply to the 


divine claims. And being conſcious of a vital 
union with Chriſt, the conſideration of his victo- 


rious reſurrection and triumphant aſcenſion lays 


the foundation of holy joy and triumph. But 


it is a remark not a little important, that here 


the remedy is proportioned to the diſeaſe; the 
anſwer of a good conſcience is to the believer, 
adequate to the clamours of an evil DT to 
the unbeliever. 

§ 20. 6. From baptiſm reſults the obligation 
of filling up (honourably no doubt) the place 
of departed chriſtians. Rom. xv. 29. What 


Solomon remarks of the generations of the 


world of mankind, thro' the ſucceſſive revolu- 
tions of time, is applicable to the church of 
God in the world. One generation paſſeth away, 


and another generation cometh *, Al alike make 


\ N 
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their exit thro”. the gate of death; for it is ap- 
pointed for all men once to die, by an irreverſible 
decree. How, then, is the depopulated kingdom 
of Chriſt to be recruited? When perſecution 
with its mercileſs attendants, and the waſting 
meſſengers of death, render the church like 2 
deſolate iſland, how is it to be colonized? 
conſtant ſupplies from the wide world. The 
world is a common nurſery from whence the 
church is planted; but the watering of- baptiſm 
is not of itſelf ſufficient to enſure the future 
-growth, verdure, and fruitfuineſs of the plants; 
for in this plantation, the church viſible, every 
plant which the heavenly Father planteth not 
(of which there have always been awful inſtan- 
ces) ſhall be rooted up. Paul may plant and 
Apollos may water, but God giveth the increafe. 
But notwithſtanding this, miniſters are commiſ- 
ſioned to tranſplant and to water, leaving the 
event to God. But to ſpeak without a figure, 
it is evident, that when any are brought into 
the church regularly by baptiſm, to fill up the 
room of others, they are obligated to do it 
honourably and uſefully; even as a member that 
is choſen into any body corporate, or a ſoldier 
to fill a place in a rank or regiment. 

7. FRom the ordinance of baptiſm ariſes the 
obligation of waiting for the promiſe of the Spi- 
Tit. Ads ii. 38, 39. viii. 12—17. The gob 
pel diſpenſation is eminently diſtinguiſted from 
all 'preceding it, by a rich diſplay and commu- 


nication of the influences of the Spirit, not only 
| in 
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in a miraculous way, but alſo as a Sandifer, 
and eſpecially as A Comforter, * to the church, 
And as this is a bleſſing of unſpeakable value, 
and moſt explicitly exhibited in chriſtian bap- 
tiſm, every perſon to whom_it hath been admi- 
niſtered is under the ſtrongeſt obligation to ſeek 
and wait for all neceſſary divine influences. 
| This is the unction from the Hely One which 
we all want; and thro' the divine mercy, there 
is in the inſtitution of baptiſm a foundation laid 
| for the moſt importunate and unwearied appli · 
cation for all needful ſupplies thereof. We can 
never be too ardent and importunate in our 
| defires and - prayers for the illuminating, quicken- 
ing, teaching, and transforming influences of the 
Spirit, And this inceſſant breathing of the ſoul 
after the divine influences, is not only its inte- 
reſt and comfort when ſo employed; but, in 
conſequence of baptiſm, where the bleſſing, by 


virtue of the divine appointment, is clearly ſet 


forth, it is what every ſubject is abſolutely obliged 
to do. And as no one can be fo far repleniſh- 
ed as not to need further ſupplies, the obliga- 
tion muſt be conſtant, thro” every ſtep of our 
life, 

. ANOTHER obligation highly impor- 
tant reſulting from chriſtian baptiſm, is an abſo- 
lute devotedneſs to the grace and ſovereign will 
| of Gop, FATHER, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Mat. xxviii. 19. —Baptiſm ( 545 op) into the 
name of Father, Son and Spirit implies an obli- 
gation, = 
(1) To 
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(1) To receive this God, and him alone, for 
our God, as the object of our worſhip, the fo. 
vereign of our heart, and our everlaſting portion; 
to the abſolute diſavowal and renunciation of all 
competitors whatſoever. bh | 
(2) To receive him under the repreſentation 
here given' of himſelf, as Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. That theſe three terms belong to God 
only, and not the firſt to the true God, and 
the other two to beings of an inferior clafs 
(and if at all inferior, they muſt be nfinitely ſo) 
ſeems evident from the manner in which they 
are connected; for from this nothing leſs can 
be obſerved than equality among them; and the 
importance of this remark riſes ſtill higher when 
we reflect, that the goodneſs of God, — his de- 
teſtation of . idolatry, —the excellency of the goſ- 
pel above other religions, — and the exalted cha- 
rater of Jeſus as the founder of it, — are neceſ- 
farily degraded if this be not the fact. For thus 
to aſſociate the terms, Father, Son, and Spirit, 
in a ſolemn ordinance of religion, the very in- 
troductory ordinance, on ſuppoſition that an infi- 
nite diſparity ſubſiſts between the objects they 
refer to, appears like putting a dangerous ſtum- 
bling-block at the very porch of the chriſtian 
temple. But his true diſciples have not ſo learn- 
ed Chriſt; and wiſdom is juſtified of her child- 
ren 


3) Every baptized perſon is laid under 
obligations of duty to Father, Son, and Spirit 
; — re 
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reſpeAively, according to the ſcripture repreſenta- 
tions of theſe divine Perſons, and their ſeveral 
relations to hin, whether abſolute or exhibited 


(4) ANOTHER obligation nctuaded | in the form 
of adminiſtration is, cordially to embrace the in- 
W finite mercy, grace, and love of God, herein 
W cxhibited. Every expreſſion of benevolence and 

favour from God, obliges the perſon to whom it 
W is directed, to anſwerable gratitude; but no one 
that hath been admitted, by baptiſm, into the 
number of Chriſt's regular ſubjects, can ſay that 
he hath not had repreſented in his baptiſm un- 


W he may be as certain of as he can be of the 
Wa —THAT HE WAS BAPTIZBD. Whether he 


Ii, or competent human teſtimony, does not 
alter the caſe; to be ſure of the fa is to be 
equally ſure of the exhibited bleſſing and the 
correſpondent obligation. 

(5) To be influenced, actuated, transformed, 
directed and governed by that mediatorial grace 
and mercy which is diſplayed by the medium 
of this ordinance. Tho' the divine mercy be 
like a moſt delightful ſun-ſhine, in itſelf, yet 
oy mankind are ſo ſituated in the preſent ſtate as 
not to be benefited by it but by reflection. 
(See 2 Cor. iii. 18.) The face, or perſon of 
Chriſt, — the inſpired records, = the* ordinances 
and inſtitutions of the goſpel, = and this initia- 
| tory rite in particular, do eminently anſwer this 
important 


- 18: 


W ſpeakably great and glorious bleſſings, and this 


be certified of his baptiſm by the evidence of 


5 
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will of God; ſo as to be at his command and 


we do; which right being evidently repreſented, 


_ exhibited by baptiſm, and the obligations reſulting 


to him, ſo that to be under obligation to ano- 


as to be his debtor; and the nature and degree 
ef this debt muſt be aſcertained by the compa- 


| indebted, in all thoſe reſpects in which we fup- 
' poſe him to have a demand or claim upon us 
For inſtance, it obedience- be the debt, then i 


| 


important end. And in proportion as this laf 
does ſo, the baptized perſon is obliged by it. 
(6) To be abſolutely. devoted to the- ſovereign 


diſpoſal in every reſpect. As our Creator, Re. 
deemer, and Sanctifier, he hath an undoubte 
right to us; all we are, all we have, and al 


and as it were reflected, by the ordinance, to 
every ſubjet of it, obliges to a ſuitable and 
adequate devotedneſs to his will. 

$ 22. HavinG now conſidered the bleſſings 


from it, by an attentive regard to what the 
New Teſtament fays on the ſubject, I proceed 
to make ſome remarks that ſeem to follow from 
the whole as obvious concluſions. And 

(1) WHATEVER bleſſings are, according w 
the ſcripture account, repreſented and exhibited by 
bapriſm, there are anſwerable obligations reſult- 
ing from them, tho' not particularly ſpecified. 
And this appears from the very nature and 
ſpring of moral obligation; for one perſon is 
obliged to another in proportion as he is indebted 


ther, with reſpect to univerſal juſtice, is the ſame 


rative worthineſs of the perſon to whom we at 


ſhould 
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ſhould be according to the worthineſs of the 
comparative authority requiring it; if the debt 
be gratitude, it ſhould be according to the wor- 
thineſs of the benefits, or expreſſed benevolence, 
of the party benefiting, compared with the wor- 
thineſs or nwonthinelh of the party benefited; 
and if the debt be love or benevolence, it ſhould 
be according to the worthineſs or excellence of 
the perſon himſelf, which worthineſs conſiſts in 
the joint conſideration of greatneſs and goodneſs. 
Let us apply theſe reflections to the preſent caſe. 
Gd is infinitely great, and infinitely good; 


_ ww a u»ugp  yuue n= TT 


obligation to eve him, becauſe he is infinitely 


hy Gow CH ON we 


and the greatneſs of thoſe benefits exhibited in 
the goſpel diſpenſation, or, which is the fame 
thing, in its initiatory rite, are of unparalleled 
excellence and importance. Behold, ſays an in- 
ſpired Apoſtle, what manner of love the Father 
hath beſtowed on us! And, ſays another, To us 


are given exceeding great and precious promiſes. 


then what muſt be the gift of Chriſt himſelf ! 
And what muſt be the miſſion of the Divine 
=_ Comforter! What a worthineſs of favour is 
= here, and what a call to gratitude / Again, God's 
| authority is ſupreme, and its worthineſs is infinite; 
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tage for _—_ and addreſſed to them -as 


hence every intelligent being is under infinite 
excellent and worthy, yea, is worthineſs itſelf in 


every poſfible reſpect.— God's benefits to man 
are emanations from his matchleſs benevolence, 


The riches of Chriſt are unſearchable- riches; 


o 
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and, as every exhibition of mercy and favour | 


eh, 


_ — 
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ſuch, claims from them a ſuitable and correc. 
ponding tribute of gratitude, and the obligation 
or debt riſes and multiplies as the favour does, 
it follows, that the moſt free and ſovereign grace 
of the goſpel muſt, in this reſpect, have all the 
force, influence and authority of a law upon all 
to whom it is directed. All the exhibitions of 
goſpel bleſſings, therefore, have an authoritative 
and binding power, (for this is neceſſarily im- 
plied in the very idea of obligation) even when 
they are not delivered in a commanding form; 
but when a diſregard to goſpel bleſſings is de- 
clared, in the moſt expreſs terms, to be diſpleaſ. 
ing to God and deſtructive to ourfelves ; when 
we are poſitively told, that a non-compliance with 
the propoſals of mercy is the ſame inſult as # 
charge the God of truth with impious falſehood, 
(1 John v. 10.) the authority with which gol- 
pel grace appears inveſted is infinitely important, 
From theſe conſiderations it appears, that where- 
ever we meet with a benefit or bleſſing exhibited 
in baptiſm, we may as ſafely conclude that an 
anfwerable obligation reſults therefrom, as if that 
obligation were mentioned in form. — Another 
concluſion, which is in a manner the converſe 
of that now mentioned, is the following, viz. 
That whatever obligations we find ſpecified in 
the New Teſtament as actually connected with 
| baptiſm, or derived from it, we may be ſure 
that the foundation of that obligation is laid in 
the exhibition of anfwerable benefits, tho' not 
expreſsly mentioned in that view, 


923. 
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86 23 (2. Mir the above repreſentation of the 
nature and deſign of this + ordinance; be juſt; 
it may contribute to vindicate the right w/e of 
ia the controverſy, liable to abuſe, and, may I 
not add, very ſeldom explained in a conſiſtent 
manner? I mean the terms stAL and cove. 
NAX T. Hardly any thing: more common in ex- 
plaming the nature of baptiſm than ſome-ſuch - 
phraſe as this It is a ſign and ſeal of the 
goſpel 'covenant””: and the authority uſually urg- 
ed in favour of this application of the word ſea, 
is what the Apaſſle fays touching circumciſiom 
Rom. iv. 11. Au he recerved tl gu , circumi. 
ciſon a 'SEAL of the righteouſneſs of tht faith whith 
be had yet being uncircumciſed. Waving à parti- 
cular diſcuſſion of the mat ſtrange. things 
this notable paſſage has been made to ſpeak, 
and the abſurd deductions following thereupon; 
J would obſerve, that the chief, if mot the on- 
| by, ſource of theſe miſtakes, has been owing to 
| «fes of SEALS among tlie ancients, in connection 
with the different acceptatians of the term co- 
Tus word ':covenunt,' as I ſhall ſhew more 
fully afterward, frequently intends, in the holy 
ſeriptures, a gracious decree, tlie exhibition of a 
five" pronijG, /:0b —— —-— 
any; and in the above text the exhibited ble 
ſong is the 'righteoufueſs' of. faith. This is the di- 
vine proclamation, full t of mercy and grace, that 
e | H righteouſneſs 
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by faith, as that is oppoſed to work and merit; 
which by no means implies, that the bleſſing is 
never communicated to any of the human race 


but in conſequence of a certain at of the mind 


called believing. Prevailing unbekef, it is true, ex- 


ie e womtenes of ah 


gracious charter; as it indicates a want of uni- 
on with the divine Saviour, which is the grand 
foundation of our being accepted as righteous: 
and true beließ, for a ſimilar reaſon, entitles to 
that righteouſneſs which faith regards. But faith, 
or believing, as an act of the mind, is not the 
fundamental and eſſential bond of union; for in 
tbat reſpect the ſpirit of Chriſt, whereby the 


fallen ſinner is apprehended, is the bond; and 


which may ſubſiſt without the exiſtence of any 


ſuch aa, as all mut allow who admit that it 


agreeable to the divine . conſtitution to 


appears 
impute righteouſneſs to infants, who have nei- 
ther works nor faith. This is ſufficient to ſnew 


that the r:ghte 5 exhibited and reckoned to 
Abraham, which was the irifinite merit of the 
divine Interpoſer, may have its complete effect on 
ſome of the human race, without any a cual re- 
ſtipulation on their part: tho' at the ſame time, 
it lays them under obligations of a ſuitable return, 
whether deſigned for life or death. And if ſo, 


here is a covenant, (if we intend thereby an ap- 


plication of mercy and righteouſneſs) without 
3 ele e eee 
AA 
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righteouſneſs and eternal life ſhould be received 


— 


ch.. Deen of Baptiſm. 1% 
AmonG the ancients, as well 28 the mo- 
derns, the uſe of SEALs was various; and by 
no means confined to contracts, or agreements be- 
tween two or more parties. An act, patent, or 
charter, &c. of a monarch is ſealed, as well as a 
mutual contract. Seals were affixed to letters and 
decrees. 1 Kings xxr. 8. Eſth. iii. 12, 15. Chap. 
viii. 8, 10. &c. &c. In ſhort, merchants were 
wont to put a ſeal or mark (uſually on a thin 
piece of lead, not wax) on their commodities; 
different things were ſealed for ſecurity again} 
intruſion and deceit, as bags, cheſts, doors, &c. 
Thus, for inſtance, God ſays (Deut. xxxii. 34.) 
Is not this laid up in ſtore with me, and ſealed 
up among my treaſures ? And thus Job fays, 
(Chap. xiv. 17.) My tranſgreſſion is ſcaled up 
in a bag. When Daniel was caſt into the lions* 
den, a ſtone was brought, and laid upon the 
mouth of the den, and the king ſealed it with 
his own ſignet; (Dan. vi. 17.) and the ſtone on 
our Lord's ſepulchre was ſealed, ( Mat, xxvii. 


66.)——When, therefore, the apoſtle ſtiles cir= 


cumciſion a ſeal of the righteouſneſs of faith, it 
ſeems an unwarrantable liberty to infer, that the 
ſeal here referred to muſt neceſſarily be that of 
a reſtipulator in acceding to the terms of a con- 
tract; as if the faith of Abraham, or of his 

| deſcendants, or of any other whoſe faith ſoould 
be in uncircumciſion, gave exiſtence to circumci- 
fion as a ſeal, Why not rather conſider it, as 
what the eternal King has thought fit to affix 
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to an a# of grace? What the inſtrument to be 
ſealed contained, was an exhibition of righteouſneſs; 
and, for confirmation that this righteoufneſs was 
recommended, as the only foundation of a fin- 
ner's hope, and as an all-fufficient introduction 
to eternal bliſs, God appointed circumcifion to 
ratify or ſeal it. This inſtrument or covenant 
contained glad tidings of great joy, which ſhould 
be firft to the houfe of Iſrael principally, and 
afterwards to all nations; it was the goſpel in 
miniature, And the ſea! was to continue until 


the ſeed ſhould come ; when expreſs order ſhould 


be given for its abolition, to make way for 
another. But as long as this ordinance conti- 


nued in force, it exhibited, not only to the ſub- 


je& himſelf but to all who fhould obſerve it, 
whether male or female — nor only while the 
ceremony was performed, but in every period of 
life — the certainty of theſe glad tidings, If any 
doubt arofe concerning either the covenant bleſ- 


ſings. or obligations repreſented, they were to haye 
recourſe. to circumciſion, as the broad ſeal of 


| Heaven; whereby they might be ceftified, that 


the former e full force and virtue, 
by way of exhibition, for their uſe, whether 


male or female; and that the latter were un- 


zvoidably incumbent on them. 
3 24. Lr us now advert to what Mr. B. has 
to ſay on this fubzect. If Dr. EL1cntroor's 


verſion of Rom. iv. 11. and his obſervation 


W Mo et Þ there can de little reaſon 


for 
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for calling baptiſm a ſeal of the covenant, on 
account of circumciſion being denominated a feal 
of righteouſneſs. His tranſlation of the text, and 
part of his remark upon it, are as follow. 4nd. 
| be received the fign of circumciſion, a ſeal of the right- - 
 equſneſs of the. faith, which. SHOULD HEREAFTER 
BE in umircumciſion. Which hould be, not which 
bad been. Not what had been to Abraham, as 
yet uncircumciſed; but which ſhould be to his. 
ſeed uncircumciſed; that is, to Gentiles that 
ſhould hereafter imitate the faith of Abraham.” - 
Which verſion and interpretation (adds Mr. B.) 
are agreeable, ſo far as I can perceive, both to. 
the ſcope of the paſſage and the letter of the 
text, For the Apoſtle does not repreſent cir» - 
cumciſion as a ſeal of righteouſneſs. to the Jews, 
in common; but to Abraham, in particular. 
Or, if our brethren muſt needs call it [baptiſm] 
a ſeal of the covenant, we deſire to be inform- 
ed, what ſpiritual bleſſing it aſcertains, really aſcers 
tains to infants, any more than to unbelieving 
adults, who have at any time been baptized; 
or, than circumciſion, to ſimilar characters, un- 
der the former ceconomy ? My, of Jews 
were circumcifed in their infancy, and numbers 
of Proſelytes, who lived and died in rebellion 
againſt the government and grace of God, Si- 
mon the ſorcerer, profeſling faith in Jeſus Chriſt, 
though he had it not, was baptized by Philip; 
and many, no doubt, in former and latter ages, 
bave been baptized on a ſimilar profeſſion, whoſe 
5 MS; * conduct 
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- muſt we conſider theſe, al! theſe, as having had 


d the chriftiin character. "Now 


the righteouſneſs of faith, or the covenant of grace, 
RATIFIED or SEALED to them? Far be it! 
Why, then, ſhould baptiſm be repreſented 
at every turn, and without heſitation, as a 


. feal of the covenant, when applied to in- 
+- fants?” + To this I will ſubjoin the following 


remarks from Dr. STENNETT. © The practice of 
affixing ſeals to covenants is of very early date, 


The uſe and intent of it is, to bind the parties 
contracting to the fulfilment of the conditions 


agreed on between them; and to preſerve to that 
end, an authentic proof of the tr anſaction.— 
Now IF this be the practice alluded to, there 
is an improp riety in the phraſe itſelf, of perſons 
having a right to the ſeal of the covenant: for if 
ſealing be a matter rather of duty than of right, 
to uſe this kind of language is much the fame 
as to ſay, that perſons have a right to do their 
duty. But what I have principally to obſerve is, 


that it follows from this account of the uſage 


of ' ſealing, that intereſt in a covenant does not 


in all inſtances give perſons a right to the ſeal 


of it, or, in other words, make it their duty to 
affix their ſeal to it. A man may be included 
in a covenant or benefited by it, who is no 
way a party to it, and whoſe ſignature there- 


fore is not at all requiſite, Children, for in- 
. tance, frequently | derive advantages from cove- 


p nants 
+ Padcb, Exam. p. 313. | 
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nants which, with all the authentic Gavin of 
them, exiſted long before they were born. 

And on Rom. iv. 11. he further remarks: 
« Abraham believed in the promiſe of God re- 
ſpecting the Meſſiah, and by voluntarily ſubmitting 
to circumciſion in obedience to the divine com- 
mand, he gave clear evidence of his faith; and 
fo circumeiſton became, in regard of him, a ſeal 
or authentic proof of his juſtification; it was a 

ſeal affixed by Abraham himſelf to the coves 
nant, and an atteſtation, on the part of God, 
to his intereſt in the bleſſings of it. And in 
the ſame light it might be conſidered. in regard 

of others,” who ſubmitted to it in viper years, 
and upon the conviction of their judgment. It 
vas an expreſſion of their aſſent and conſent 
to the covenant, and ſo a ſeal affixed by them 
to it. And it was on the part ef God (to 
| ſpeak with reverence) a ſeal affixed by him 
to the covenant, that is, a gracious aſſurance, 
with reſpect to thoſe who thus in faith ſubmit- 
ted to it, that he would pardon, accept and 
ſave them. | ——- It is eaſy to fee that baptiſm 
cannot be a ſeal of the righteouſneſs of faith, 
that is, of their juſtification, to infants, they not 
having faith : nor can it be in regard of them a 
teſt, of new obedience, they not voluntarily ſub- 
mitting to it.” — And again, Circumciſion was. 
a token of. the covenant between God and Abra- 
ham. A poſitive wanne ms inſtituted by God. 


to 


t ee. A. p. 305, p. 107. 
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to wins to remembrance that. tranſaction, in the 
ume manner as the bow in the heavens was 
appointed by God, as a token of the tnanſaciin | 
between him and Noah." $ Thus I have endea- 
voured to give theſe gentlemen's objections and 
reaſons all the ſtrength they admit of; nor have 
I defignedly evaded the force of any one cir- 
cumſtance; but forbear further quotations, to 
avoid prolixity : concluding, that if theſe poſiti- 
ons are fairly and folidly: refuted, as far as they 
tend to oppoſe: Pœdobaptiſt principles, this is 
ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe. I only ob- 
ſerve here previouſly, that if the reader will give 
himſelf the trouble to comult and weigh im- 
partially what I have ſaid in the laſt ſection, 
moſt, if net all that is here advanced; is in ef- 
fe& anſwered or precluded. However, L thall not 
decline + more particular: examination of what 
they wee. 
5 25. Waavayen appearance of argument 
there is in theſe quotations, againſt the propriety 
of ealling cireumeiſion and baptiſm in general, 
that is, conſidered: merely: as inflitutions, inde- 
pendent of che genuine faith of the ſubject, 
ſeals of the eevenant, is reducible to theſe po- 
fitions,—— 4 Abraham's covenant was a con- 
tra. between God and Abraham, and as ſuch 
required a mutual agreement of both parties. 
Mr. B. will have it, that eireumci hort was not 
E ' righteouſneſs | to the Jeus in common ; 
& but - 
* 1 4 & pi 169. „„ 
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but to Abraham, in purticular. Dr. S. main 
tains that it was fo to all believing Jews; but 
both agree, that it was not 2 feal of righteouf- 
neſs to Jewiſh infants: and the common reaſon 
is, that they were not capable of afſenting or 
ſubmitting to the contract. And on theſe 'ac- 
counts baptiſm is not a fta of righteouſrieſs to 
any infants, or even adults who are not true 
believers.” —— Here are ſeveral things - taken for 
granted which ought to have been firſt proved. 
And, firſt, I maintain, it is not true that what 
is called the Abrahamic cbvenant was a contrabdt 
between God and Abraham ; as if it could not be 
properly termed God's coverarit to or with Abra- 
ham, without the latter's bzlieving conſent. For, 
1. NoTHING is more Clear, than that the firſt 
publication of mercy to our fallen parents (Gen. 
iii, 15.) was of the nature of à free Promiſe. We 
may, perhaps, not improperly call it, The firſt 
edition of the covenant of grace that was ever 
publiſhed and revealed to man.” Nor was it in 
their power to alter its nature as x covenant. 
Their not believing could not have- made tlie 
faith of God of no effect. The revealed and ex- 
hibited bleſſing was God's covenatit' to man, or, 
if you pleaſe, with” man, whit amounts to. the 
fame thing in regard of God's tranfactions with 
ſinners, independent of his affent and conſent 
to the terms of it. For God to publiſh his 
covenant to firihers, few or many, is one thing; 
and for theſe to vo it a cordiat” reception, is 
I $* another 
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another. Such a tranſaction, on the part of 
God, may ſtand on the moſt abſolute founda- 
tion; and if we believe not, he abideth faithful 
and true to his declaration: but a believing con- 
currence, or a diſpoſition ſuited to ſuch. an exhi- 
bited favour, is what proceeds from a very dif- 
ferent diſpenſation ; that of the Spirit of grace in 
executing the hidden counſel of Heaven.— The 
covenant of grace is ONE. In its original inter- 
nal form, which comes under the notion of a 
contract or mutual agreement in the ftricteſt 
ſenſe, it is perfectly abſolute; as founded on 
the ſovereign pleaſure and irreverſible decrees 
of God. It is alſo abſolute in its exhibition to 
ſome rather than to others; for in this ſenſe 
as well as the former it may be faid, God will 
have mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 
compaſſion on whom he will have compaſſion. 
Whatever is conditional of it is on account of 
man's free nature and God's moral government. 
Its publication and exhibition to man, as 4 free 
agent, ſolicits and requires his approbation — his 
obedient reception of what is propoſed to him 
by his Creator. and Benefactor. But man- 
kind being univerſally linners, and as ſuch infi- 
nitely unworthy ; and what is more, totally averſe 
from what is required of them ; no ſoul could 
be faved if the covenant in its abſolute internal 
form did not enſure the direction of its bleſſings 
to the intended perſons ; as alſo a diſpoſition fuit- 
ed to their enjoyment, Thus, when God gave 
Adam _ Eve an abſtract of his covenant of 

redemption, 
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redemption, which was abſolute and infallible” 


in its internal form as ſettled in the divine 


counſel; the exhibition of it was alſo abſolute, 
both to them and all thoſe of their poſterity 
who ſhould be informed of it: importing, that 
there was mercy with God that he might be 
feared. - Yes, not leſs abſolute than his cove- 


nant of the + night and of the day; which 


no one, ſurely, will maintain was ſealed, 


certified, confirmed, or made more abſolute, by 


the afſent and ſubmiſſion of man, to whom it was 
given. It was in that very diſplay and promul-- 
gation of it an unſ] 


ments; previous to, and independent on any 
diſpoſitions of the perſons, whether good or bad. 
—— And not only ſo, but it is highly probable 
the inſtitution of © ſacrifices was given to Adam, 
as 2 ſeal of the covenant, as well as a type of 
Chriſt, For, (as Wrrs1vs obſerves) the in/ti- 


tutions which commemorated. ſin, alſo ſigniſied 


and ſealed the future expiation of it by the Meſ- 

fiah.” * Again he fays: © Theſe ſacrifices were 
ſeals of God's © covenant. For though there is. 
a difference between ſacrifices and ſacraments for- 


mally conſidered ; "becauſe ſacraments are given. 


by God to men, but facrifices are offered by 


men to God: nevertheleſs, there is no reaſon 


why the conſideration of a ſacrament and facri- 
6 3 
0 Wits, Hogs Fed., Lib. iii. Cap. bi. 5 x. 


peakable bleſſing; and, as ſuch, 
abſolutely ' obliged — to fuitable acknowledg- 
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fice may not, in different reſpe&s concur. in one 
and the fame thing. For even ſacxifices are 
given by God to men, that is, are inflituted. by 
,- divine authority; that by theſe ceremonies, the 
coming of the; Sap of God in the fleſh, . 


Wiel be ſignified and SEALED.” +, , 
2. Nor leſs abſolute was God's — or 
free promiſe. to Noah, (which Dr. S. quaintly 
calls a . tranſaction between Him and Noah“ 
that he would. drown: the world no more by a 
flood. This was a. ſcaſonable covenant granted 
to Noah, to all mankind, and literally to eve- 
ry. crealure capable of the beneſit; and parti- 
cularly fo,” as it was an adumbration of the 
covenant of grace, or connected with it. But 
what is very remarkable is, that God's covenant 
to Noah, and his feed for ever, was confirm. 
ed and ſealed, by a token on the part of 
God only; independent of any conſent and ſub- 
miſſion on the part of Noah and his deſcendants. 
God made a coveſſant, and ſet his bow in the 
cloud. as the confirming ſeal of it; but where 
Was Noah's aſſent and. b. on baba oh 
uad valid? Fon if it vas A, CovenanT. made 
with. all fletb,, ſhould, it-npt, on the principle 1 
am oppoſing, have the. conſent of the: parties 
contained in it, as the, impreſſion, afive, before it 
cquld be ſaid. to. be ratified. or ſealed. to them ? 
OS 9 eee 
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and i confirming ſeal of God's covenant not leſs 
to the atheiſtical philoſopher than the grave di- 
vine? Nor ſhould we fuppoſe that fallen ſinners 
are ſo far complimented, and that God's | infti- 
ixtions are ſo liable to be degraded and nulli- 


fied, as that nothing could be 'a' ſeal! of his co. 5 
venant to men, but What they 


are pleaſed to 
make valid, by their faith and ſubmiſſun. 
$26. 3. Wnar has been ſaid of the diſpenſa- 
tions. of God's covenant to Adam and Noah, 
with their reſpective ſeals, is applicable to that 
publication of it made to Abraham; but wil 
ſome remarkable eireumſtances of kmitationt in re- 
card of the additional' blefſmgs exhibited; and the 
ſeperaddad ſeal of it, cireumeiſion. The former 
were | principally: addrefied to Abraham's deſcen- 
dants in the line of Iſaae and Jacob, " though = 
not excluſively, for a gracious provifien was made 
in favour of proſelytes and their ſeed 5; and the 
latter was confined to Abralifitn's male” deſcen- 


_ dants, and thoſe of the profelytes. This reſtric- 
tion of the ſeal of the covenant; to be applied 


only to the males, was, we may be ſure, found- 
ed on the: wiſeſt and. juſteſt reaſons; and may be 
in ſome good meaſure accounted for, by attend 
ing to the civil and ecclefiaſtical ava Pct | 
Jews, in connection wirk the Savidir's' incar- 
nation. To inveſtigate the partieular reaſons of 
this reſtriftion,, my preſent argument does not 
require. I would only. add that as the in- 
ſtitution of ſacrifices: was a ſeul of the former 
diſpeniations of the covenant, and a part of 
ihe: family 


family religion; we ought not to infer that Abra- 
ham's female deſcendants had no ſeal of God's 


covenant in common with the males. All that 


. can be ſaid of them is, that they were deprived; 
by an expreſs reſtriction, of this additional ' ſeal, 
for reaſons the moſt proper; while they enjoyed 
every thing elſe in common. So far then ſhould 
we be from ſuppoſing, that a Jewiſh circumci- 
ſed male had not in his fleth the ſeal of God's 
covenant, even from infancy ; that I think it 
highly obliged to the divine goodneſs for what 
may be properly termed a feat of the righteouſ- 
neſs of faith; — to aſſure them of bleſſings ex. 
hibited to them, and of their important obli- 
gations. If, therefore, God's covenanT of re- 
demptien to fallen man, in its external form 
and manifeſtation, is nothing elſe but -a_DECLA- 
RATION of ſovereign grace and a divine right- 
couſneſs ;, which, in everlaſting tranſcendent love and 
compaſſion, is provided for the uſe and ſervice 
of wretched finners, who live within the pale 
of ſuch a declaration: and if to this God inſtitute 
a ſign, yet not a mere ſign, but a confirming 
token — a demonſtrating evidence of the 
truth of what is teſtified, and of God's infal- 
lible, unchanging veracity —-- be that ſign what 
it may, and directed to be applied or adminiſter- 
ed to the ſubjects of a diſpenſation. indiſcrimi- 
nately; or elſe expreſily reſtricted, for wiſe and 
— 2-0, bs fy devs 
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ciſion to the males only: is there not the great 


eſt propriety in calling ſuch a token Tas SEAL 
2 God's covenant, perfectly unconnected with 
and independent of the faith of the ſubject, as 

in the caſe of Jewiſh infants ? | 
$ 27. Bur this is not all. The principle I 
am oppoſing, is fraught with an inconvenience 
little ſffort of a groſs abſurdity. For this im- 
plies, © that circumciſion became a. ſeal or au- 
thentic proof of their juſtification, only to thoſe of 
riper years, who, upon conviction of their judg- 
ment, ſubmitted to that erdinance ; and the fame 


rule (our opponents — holds as to the 


ordinance of baptiſm.” This, it is evident, the 


above quotations maintain, and the following 


propoſition is the ſum. Then only may cir- 
cumciſion and baptiſm be termed ſeals, when 
they are PROOFS of juſtification to perſons ſub. 
TO to them.” — Now I aſk, | 

. May we infer that a man is certainly in a 
jute ſtate, and what is more, aſſured of his 
juſtification, becauſe he has ſubmitted to an inſti- 
tuted ordinance, ſuch as circumciſion or bap- 
tim? If not, how can his affixing his ſeal to. 
the covenant, which according to Dr. S. muſt 
be matter of duty, be any proof to him of his 
juſtification ? Previous to this duty of ſealing the 
covenant, the performer muſt either be afſured 
of his being in a juſtified ſtate, or he is not- 
if the former, how can the 'obſervance of ſuch. 
an external right be a proof to him of his juſ- 
tification ? What is deſigned it ſeems, for this 
external 
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external right to mori, has been before ef- 
felted by other means. As a proof then it 
comes too late, if the perſon was aſſured 
of righteouſneſs antecedently. But if he was 
not aſſured . to his performance of 
the duty, and yet was conſcious of no infince- 
rity of heart, is the mere addition of the per- 
formance of the duty a ſeal or certain proof to 
him that he is juſtified ? It ſhould ſeem then that 


no perſon who ſubmits to baptiſm upon con- 


viction, and who is conſcious of no hypocriſy, 
can be at a loſs to determine upon the good- 
neſs of his ſtate; for baptiſm is to him 4 ſeal 
whereby he may be certified of his juſtification. 
But if this be true, how comes it to paſs that 
any ſincere ſouls, who have made that ſubmiſ- 
ſion, are yet haraſſed with fears and doubts 
reſpecting their ſtate? or, muſt we pronounce 
them all hypocrites and unſound, who heſitate 
about their intereſt in Chriſt, and maintain that, 
in this reſpect, he who doubteth is damned? 
2. IF it be ſaid, that baptiſm is a ſeal to thoſe 


_ only who have real faith, and that ſuch per- 


ſons only may be aſſured of juſtification and the 
conſequent bleſſings of the covenant; I reply, 
that then it follows, that baptiſm can be no ſeal 
to any but ſuch as have the aſſurance of faith : 
for if they doubt of the reality of their faith, 
they muſt proportionally doubt that baptiſm is a 
| ſeal; and the conſequence will be, that ſince, 
on the principle I am oppoſing, baptiſm is a ſeat 
of the covenant as a duty performed by the be- 
hever 
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liever, and on the part of God, an atteſtation 
of his intereſt, in the bleſſings of the Covenant; 
— God's atteſtation is no atteſtation to any 
who doubt of the reality of their faith, and fo 


is a ſeal of a certainty that certifieth nothing! | 


3. THERE ſeems but one method of evading this 
concluſion ; and that is, that however doubtful , 
a perſon may be of bis ſtate before or. at his 
e * 4 has ſubmitted to the duty 
upon conviction, he may be g ſured of his intereſt 
in the bleſſings of the covenant. —— Yet this 
evalion is of no ule, except we , borrow for its 
aid another principle, which maintains, that the 
ordinance . produces a real moral change in the 
Ns ex ere operato. F or if it be ſaid, that 

the certainty is obtained from, God after We 
have in faith complied with a known duty, and 
from the conſideration of our ſubmitting to it 
as ſuch; I would. fain know how. this rather 
than any other duty, enjoined: by the ſame au- 
thority, becomes an 'evidence ef our intereſt in 
covenant bleſſings ? on how we are certified of 
2 divine; atteſtation. to our. juſtification in any, 
other way, than we may infer from any other, 
chriſtian duty whatever? Is it not - abſolutely, 
inconceivable how. baptiſm can be a; confirming 
ſeal of our intereſt in Chriſt and his benefits, on 
the part of God, in any other ſenſe. than all 
other duties may be. ſo, termed when performed. 
by faith? And if ſo, it follows from our op po- 
nents own principles, and contrary to what Dr. Fo 
L maintains, t neither baptiſm nor circumei- 
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ſion can be any diſtinguiſhing ſeals at all, any more 
than any other moral duty performed in faith. 

4. FRoM the above conſiderations it muſt 
alſo follow, if Mr. B. and Dr. S. are right, 
that circumcifion could not be a ſeal of the 
righteouſneſs of faith, even to Abraham himſelf, 
contrary to the Apoſtle's expreſs words, (Rom. iv. 
11.) as an inſtitution ; without a ſupperadded re- 
vealed aſſurance given him of the reality of bis 
faith and ſubmiſſion. ' And thus we are driven, 
at length, to this concluſion, that circumciſion 
was no ſeal to Abraham or any of his de- 
ſcendants but in conſequence of the ſealing 
of the Spirit; and the purport of God's lan- 
guage to Abraham muſt be (Gen. xvii. 9 — 

I4-) Though I enjoin upon thee, and thy 
| ſeed after thee, the right of circumcifion as 2 
token of the covenant betwixt me and you; yet 
it ſhall be no token of confirmation, no ſeal of 
the covenant at all, but to fuch of you as have 
previouſly the infallible witneſs and ſealing of 
my Spirit, to certify you of the undoubted reali- 
ty of your faith and ſubmiſſion. And obſerve 
further, that this honour is not to be extended 
to thy ſeed who ſhall be circumciſed in infancy; 
for, not having faith, it can be no ſeal to 
them: no, this honour is reſerved for thoſe who 
ſhall be bought with money of any ſtranger, or 
any proſelytes not of thy ſeed; and theſe muſt 
be ſealed by the Spirit, or have the certainty of 
their intereſt in the covenant, before they have 
any juſt grounds to conclude that circumciſion is 
to 
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to them the ſeal of my covenant.” But is this 
a declaration worthy of God? _. 

5. Ir therefore follows, on Dr. S's ond 
ſis, that to be of the ſeed of Abraham, was a 
privilege not worthy to be compared with that 
of a proſelyte. To Jacob and the patriarchs for 
inſtance, circumciſion was not a ſeal of the co- 
venant, for they had no faith. when circumciſed; 
but the proſelyte of a day, who ſubmitted to 
the rite upon conviction, had in his fleſh a con- 
firming ſeal of his juſtification, Had not a na- 


tive Jew here an irreſiſtible temptation to envy 


the proſelyte? - A Jewiſh maſter to envy the pri- 
vilege of his ſervant bought with his money, 
even ſuppoſing their pizty to be equal? How 
happy thoſe children above others, who, through 


the neglect of their parents, or any other acci- 


dent, were left uncircumciſed in their minority 
whereby they had an opportunity in riper years 
to ſubmit to the important rite, and thereby of 
obtaining a fea! of their juſtification |! 

§ 28. Abs of theſe inconveniences, Mr. B. 
avails himſelf of Dr. LicxTrooT's verſion of 
Rom. iv. 11. and his remark upon it —— © A 
ſeal of the righteouſneſs of the faith, which ſhould 
hereafter be in uncircumciſion. Which ſhould be, 
not which had been.” Why the Dr. ſhould ſup- 
ply the elliptical paſſage Ca £&Yy T1 vie) which 
in uncircumciſion, with a ſhould hereafter be, re- 
quires no ſmall critical diſcernment to determine. 

I THINK it muſt be allowed by any impartial 
competent judge, that the on part of the- 

ſentence 


Abraham for righteouſneſs. Ver. 10. Heu was it 
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ſentence is far fetched, and ſhould not be pre- 
ferred without manifeſt neceſſity. The Vulgate 
Latin renders it —— que EST. in præputis; the 
Syriac Verſion. is rendered —— qua EUERAT ; 
the Arabic —— gue ERAT ; and the ZEthiopic 
thus: Et circumciſio f ignaculum juflitie eus fuit 
quam ei dedit, & ſignum_ejus, ut ei innateſeeret 
de bac, quad per fidem Deus juſtificaret Abraham 
guum non fuit illo tempare circumciſus. The ſeape 
of the paſſage is evidently this: The apoſile 
in proſecution of his grand proof, that juſtifica- 
tion and eternal life are not obtained by human 
- worthineſs, works or obſervances of our on, 
but are ſolely and abſolutely the fruit of ſove- 
— grace; ſhews that this doctrine, though 

more clearly revealed in the goſpel, was yet the 
common language of preceding diſpenſations. 
That this was the import of the Fewifs diſpen- 
fation, David teſtifieth, ver. 6. Even as David 
. alſe deſeribeth: the bleſſedneſs of the man unto whom 
God imputeth righteouſneſs without works. And, 
that this method of acceptance through grace 
and a divine righteouſneſs, was not peculiar to. 
the -circumcifion, but belongs to the uncircum- 
cifion alſo; appears from the hiſtory. of Abra- 
ham, whom the Jews were ſo ready to boaſt 
of on every occaſion. Ver. q. Cometh this ble. 
Sedneſs then upon the circumciſion ONLY, or upon 
the uncircumciſion Also? For we ſay that faith 
(as contradiſtinguiſhed from works or any man- 
ner of worthineſs of his own) was reckoned 16 


then 
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then reckoned? When he was in circumciſion, or 
in uncircumeifion ? Net in circumciſion, but in un- 
circumciſſon. Ver. 11. And (Kai) as à following 
conſideration, many years after the righteouſneſs 


of faith was made known to him, be received - 6 


the fign of cireumeiſion, a SEAL of the righteoufneſs 
of the faith which (the relative having à reſpect 
either to the antecedent faith or righteouſneſs * 
he had (or, poſſeſſed) in uncircumciſion; that un- 
circumciſed ſtate juſt ſpoken of. That the phraſe, 
» 71 axpefugc, refers to Abraham's uncircumciſed 
ate rather than to the Gentiles, in this place, 
may appear from what immediately follows. To 
the intent that he might be the father of ALL be- 
lievers, — a conſpicuous example to Jews and 
| Gentiles that Juſtification is not the conſequence 
of ceremonial obſervances, or any human merit, 
worthineſs or confideration whatever; — (N azpoBy.. - 
9c) thro wncircumeiſim, — by reaſon of his be- 
ing the favourite of God in his uncircumciſed 
ſtate, as well as after; — to the end that ri ightequſ- 
neſs might be imputed unto them ALso. Ver. 12. hi 
that he might be the father of circumciſion; that is, | 
of ſpiritual circumciſion ; (an inconteſtible inſtance 

that the Bleſſings exhibited in and by that rite, 
2nd of which circumciſion was the ſeal, were not 
intended for n gentiles exclufively, but had 


reſpect 


* tte eſt, & EIT WL vel 1. ad fdem: vel 


potius, 2. ad juftitiam fidei, h. e. quam ex fide exceperat )'sf in - 


Præputio. Eflius,— Fidei zuæ (vel, gice fuerat ; Eraſmus, Pagninus, 
Tremellius, Flaccius Illyricus,  &c. vel, recepte, Beza, Piſcator ; 


ag habuiſſe dignoſcitur, Zegerius) in prapuris. Pol 1 Synop, 
in 
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reſpect) to them who are not of the circumciſim 
ONLY, but alſo walk in the fleps of that faith of 
our Father Abraham, which he had ( T1 axpoftoga) 
being yet uncircumciſed. —— Thus the Apoſtle 
cuts off boaſting on either ſide. The Jew had 
no ground to ſlight the Gentile, nor the Gen- 
-tile to flight the Jew. The grace of the cove- 
nant was exhibited and applied to Abraham be. 
fore circumciſion ; and yet circumciſion was inſti- 


tuted as a ſign and ſeal of the ſame grace, right- 


eouſneſs, or covenant, to the Jew. I would fur. 
ther remark —— as juſt criticiſm requires, that 
ſimilar renderings ſhould be given to ſimilar 
phraſes in the ſame connection, it ſeems an un- 
accountable liberty to render the ſame phraſe, 
& Ty axpoPugie, in ver. 11. as referring to the 
Gentiles, which in ver. 12. muſt be referred to 
Abraham's fate of uncireumciſion; while at the 
ſame time there is no pretended . for ſuch 
2 variation. 

$ 29. Tavs, I think, we may pronounce Mr. 
B's favourite interpretation of the paſſage in queſ- 
tion — far-fetched and unneceſſary. But ſuppoſing 
he were indulged with LiGaTFoor's critical wea- 
pon, I preſume it would be but of little ſervice 
to him; fince there is another conſideration that 


ſo blunts it, as to render it perfectly innoffenſive. | 


Now ſuppoſing, without granting, that Abra- 
ham's circumciſion being a ſeal to him, that the 
Gentiles ſhould, in ſome after period, be juſti- 


fied by faith, were the cher of the contro- 
verted 
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verted text; what is the conſequence ? Why, if 
ver. 11. implies that he received a ſeal to aſſure 
him that righteouſneſs, (or by a periphraſis, the 
righteouſneſs of faith) would be imputed to the 
future Gentiles without ' ceremonial obſeryances, 
works or worthineſs of their own; ver. 12. muſt 
in like manner, from the connection of the two 
verſes, neceſſarily imply, that he had the ſame 
confirming ſeal to aſſure him of the ſame im- 
portant truth in relation to the Jews. He re- 
ceived a fea), of what? Of righteouſneſs. What 
kind of righteouſneſs? That which is of faith, 
as oppoſed to legal obſervances, works, merit, or 
worthineſs of the creature. Who ſhould be the 
happy objects of this favour? The uncircumci- 
fion ; ſuppoſe the Gentiles. But to what end was 
ſuch a ſeal given to Abraham ? 

1. That he might be the father, or the ap- 
pointed and highly honoured pattern, of al 
among the Gentiles in the moſt diſtant peri 
who ſhould obtain righteouſneſs and ſalvation 
of free and ſouereign grace, excluſive of works 
of righteouſneſs which they ſhould do. Thus it 
was that he received mercy, without any works 
of the law; and therefore properly ſtiled the fa- 
ther of all among the Gentiles who ſhould have 
no pretenſions at all to any ceremonial and legal 
righteouſneſs of their own. And was this the 


ouy deſign of his receiving circumciſion as a ſeal? © 
Far from it, for, 


2. * 


i 6 A — 
ſubjoined, ver. 12. Ann that he might be the 
father of circuncipan, a SIMILAR PATTERN to 
the Fews alſe, that none of them may truſt to 
the law, ceremonies, or any other conſideration : 
and thoſe among them who were beholden to 
mercy, as Abraham was, withcut ' works, were 
his CHILDREN in the ſame ſenſe as the graci- 
ous among the Gentiles are. Thus it appears, 
that-circumeifion was to Abraham a 8EAL of the 
righteoufneſs 'of faith, or of free grace, not mom 
to the Gentiles than the Jews; and conſequent. 
ly, Mr. B's attempt, to - confine the purport of 
circumciſon as a ſeal, with reference to Gentils 


an, proves abortive. _ 

$ 30. Ovn laft inquiry reſpefted the perſon 
concerning whom Abraham received a ſeal ; but 
now another queſtion returns, viz. To . cit- 
cumeiſion was a ſeal of righteouſneſs? Mr. B. 
reply is ſhort and plain, To Abraham in por. 
#eubry.” * Herein, however, he differs from Dr, 
S8. For 'thus the latter writes: Though I ob- 
ject to the idea of cireumciſionꝰs being a ſeal d 
the 'covenant, at leaſt in regard of infants, and 
underſtand the paſſage juſt referred to as on 
Yaymng; ; that it became to Abraham, and by con- 
3 believed, a ſeal « 
Atteſtation to their juſtifieation; yet I readily ad 
mit, that it 'was'a /n or taten of the cove 
nant between God and Abraham in all who 
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were circumciſed +.” And a little after: Circuni- 
cifion, though it became a ſeal of the righteouſ- 
riefs of faith to Abraham, could not be a ſeal 
to his infant poſterity, at leaſt in the ſame ſenſe 

it was to him.“ — In conformity to this principle 
he further adds, © Tt is eaſy to ſee that baptiſm - 
cannot be a /cal of the righteonſneſs of faith, that 
is, of their ju/tification, to infants, they not hay. 
ing Faith: nor can it be in 1egard of them a 
teſt of new obedience, they not vMuntarily fub- 
mitting to it.“ 

Bur have theſe aMertions any foundation in 
ſcripture or teafon ? And, 

1. Is there any truth in the ſuppoſition, That no- 
thing can be a teſt of new obedience, or lay us 
under additional obligations of duty, without our 
voluntary ſubmiſſion ? Is not this ſingular notion, 
ſo much inſiſted on by our adverſaries, confront- 
ed with the fundamental principles of morals ? 
For it is demonſtrable, from the nature and 
ſpring of moral obligation, that if baptiſm be a 
benefit to infants, as we maintain, it muſt be to 
them ſach a teſt, or b/iges them to additional 
duties, —— Again, I would afk, | 

2. Is there any propriety in the ſuppoſition = 25 
becauſe infants cantiot believe, they therefore can- 
not be juſtiſed? or what amounts to the ſame 
— becauſe infants have not actual faith, there- 
fore their juſtification cannot be ſealed? But all 
this ſtands on another rotten pithr —— that 
Argo ooo mem. ' 

I plied 
+ S's Anſwer to A, p, 108, ; 
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plied to a perſon, and the certainty of bis actual 
juſtification. On the contrary, is it not abundant. 
ly evident, that God's covenant of redemption, 
AS REVEALED TO FALLEN MAN, is of the na- 
ture of a gracious proclamatien ? If ſo, what ne- 
ceſſity is there to ſuppoſe, that there can be no 
ſealing of ſuch a covenant to any perſon with. 
out thereby certifying his juſtification ? May not 
the Eternal Sovereign inſtitute a memorial of his 
mercy which endureth from generation to genera- 
tion; to the intent, that every loſt ſinner to whom 
it is duly adminiſtered, may be certified, as far 
as any thing ſhort of a miracle can do, that 
this gracious God does actually and inceſſantly 
exhibit to him the bleſſings of his covenant — 
with the merciful defign to encourage his future 
faith, and to engage his grateful obedience ? 

3. May we not fay, that ſuch an inſtitution 
is the ſeal of God's covenant, without ſuppoſing 
the efficacious grace of the covenant experienced 

by the ſealed? For, who ſeals? God, by his 
commiſſioned miniſters. — hat does he ſeal ? 
His own gracious proclamation, exhibited to the 
ſubject. — The voice of God's heralds is to this 
purpoſe : © Now then we are ambaſſadors for 

- Chriſt, publiſhing to a loſt world, the moſt merci- 
ful terms of reconciliation : and if any ſaſpect the 
truth of our meſſage, or the faithfulneſs of our 
divine maſter, behold both ratified with his own 
SEAL !'' —— I ſuppoſe it has been proved, that 
circumcifion was not deſigned, nor indeed could 

| be 
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be, to Abraham or any other, as a proof of 
actual juſtification, without involving a great 
abſurdity. Therefore, 0 

4. Ir muſt be a ſeal, As Au InsTITUTED 
RITE, Which God affixed to his covenant. This 
muſt be its purport in reference to Abraham, as far 
as it aſſured him of any thing; nor can it be de- 
nied, that in this ſenſe, which I think is demon- 
ſtrably the true one, it ought to be conſidered, in 
regard of every individual ſubject of it. — Thus 
the twelve patriarchs, for inſtance, had in their 
fleſh, not only a gn, but a ſeal alſo of God's 
covenant : purporting, that he thereby propoſed 
himſelf to be to them a God; that they, in re- 
turn, may be to him a people. The fact of the 
inſtitution, fealing the covenant, and not their 
perſonal qualifications of any kind, was the ground 
of their obligation; and this increaſed with their 
years. When grown up they might thus reflect: 
« By this mark in our perſons, we are aſſured, 


© in conſequence of what the Lord faid to our 


“ father Abraham, that he is graciouſly willing 
to become, not only the object of our wor- 
« ſhip, but our all- ſufficient portion. And, ſure- 
« ly, this conſideration obliges us, inconteſtibly, 
« to become his people, —to love and ſerve him 
„with all our powers.“ —— But will any one 
fay, that circumcifion was not to them a ſeal? 
or not without their devout approbation of it ? 
That cannot be, except we maintain this abſurd 
poſition, That the very eſſence of a divine inſtitu- 
tion depends on the precarious determination of 

11 . 


5 Teal, on God's part, to circumciſed infants ? The 
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the ſinful creature. This, however, is in perfect 
| confiſtence with another poſition, equally abfurd, 
. viz. That what we do not voluntarily ſubmit 

to, cannot be to us a teſt of new obedience. 
| 31. From what has been ſaid, we infer, 
that the hypotheſis which maintains — infants 
were not ſealed by circumciſion, becauſe of their 
not having faith, or not ſubmitting to it upon 
conviction, — is untenable. Yet, as our opponents 
have treated this ſubject with undeferved con- 
tempt, we ſhall, ex abundanti, take another turn 
with them. | 
Now, if circumciſion was a ſeal of righteouſ- 
neis to Abraham, and not to the infant ſubjegs 
of it in the ſame ſenſe, it muſt be owing—either, 
to their being incapable — or, to ſome difference 
in the original inſtitution, ſpecified or implied — 
or, to ſome ſcripture evidence whereby this 
diſtinction is made neceſſary. I affirm, then, 
in general, 

Tnar none of theſe coſiderations, nor any *' 
other ſufficient reaſon whatever, can ſhew the 
neceſſity of the pretended aiſtinction. Now, the 
queſtion is not, Whether or no circumciſion, as 
a ſtanding rite, had other uſes of an eccleſiaſti- 
cal or political nature; but, Whether it was a 


former is not diſputed; and therein it agrees 
with the inſtitution of ſacrifices, which were not 
only a type of the Meſſiah's atonement, but, in 
a ſecondary view, anſwered the end of a tribute, 
to ſupport the rs Nobody, I preſume, 


will 
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will deny, but one inſtitution may, by divine 
appointment, ſubſerve various purpoſes — moral, 
typical, eccleſiaſtical, and political; as numer- 
ous inſtances in the Jewiſh axconomy ſup- 
port the fact. Therefore, to enumerate ſeveral 
purpoſes, for which we may ſuppoſe circumciſion 
was inſtituted, be/ades that of a ſeal of righteouſ- 
neſs, is impertinent ; when intended to conclude 
againſt the idea of its being a ſeal to infants. 
Yet Dr. 8. expatiates largely upon the different 
uſes of circumciſion, .as a reaſon why it was not 
a ſeal of the covenant to infants. But how 
ſhall we reconcile the following. paſſages with 
truth, or with each other? © As to circumciſion, 
it was a token of the covenant between God and 
Abraham. — But what was the purport of that 
tranſaction? I readily agree, that the grand 
object of it was the coming of the Meſſiah, 
and our redemption by him; on which account 
the goſpel is ſaid to have been preached unto 
Abraham. - But this ſurely was not the only ob- 
ject of it *.* And again: © Thoſe matters in the 
covenant between God and Abraham, which ſeem 
to be the chief, if not the only, ground or reaſon 
of circumciſion, and which that rite was peculi- 
arly adapted to expreſs, are matters to which 
baptiſm hath no reference at all +.” Has baptiſm, 
then, no reference at all to our redemption - by 


_ Chriſt? Or, is it concluſive to infer, that 


becauſe the coming of the Meſſiah, and our 
redemption by him, was the grand object of 
I 3 circumcifion 
* Dr, STEsXx£TT's Anſwer to Dr. ADDINGTON, p. 112. 
+ Ibid, p. 118. 
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circumciſion, but not the only one; therefore, 
it was not a ſeal of righteouſneſs to infants ? 
J 232. ConsIpeRinG circumciſion as an inſtituted 
rite, deſigned to afford the ſtrongeſt evidence, that 
righteouſneſs was attainable only as a free favour 
— that it was God's ſeal, as the impreſſion 
active of his authority, adminiſtered by his ſer- 
vants; atteſting, not that the ſubject is actually 
poſſeſſed of the ſpiritual bleſſings - repreſented by 
it, (for this no external rite whatever 1s capable 
of, as before ſhewn, § 27.) but, that it is the 
divine pleaſure to exhibit therein to him the bleſ- 
ſings of his covenant — that the fact of an ex- 
hibited benefit, lays earlieſt infancy under obliga- 
tions of future returns ($ 22.) — conſidering, I 
fay, theſe things, it is evident, | 
t. THAT infants were CAPABLE of circumciſion 
as a ſeal; if not, we muſt ſay, that the incapacity 
lay either in their apparent Fate, or in their 
want of a profeſſed ſubjection. But neither of 
theſe is eſſential to being the ſubjects of the fea] 
of God's covenant; and therefore are required 
i qualifications in certain circumſtances only, viz. 
in perſons who are capable of diſſenting and re- 
jecting, as well as aſſenting and ſubmitting. If 
any again inſiſt, that the concurrence of the 
ſubject is abſoſutely neceſſary to conſtitute the 
ſealing, as this muſt be on the part of God and 
the creature; this would be only objecting to the 
ſenſe, in which, I have explicitly declared 1 
underſtand the ferm and notion of ſealing ; and 
which I think is 3 the only conſiſ- 
tent 
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tent ſenſe in which it can be taken in reference 
to the inſtitution either of circumciſion or bap- 
tiſm. For the general theſis under conſideration, 
requires me only to ſhew — That there is a 
proper and conſiſtent ſenſe in which any divine 
ordinance intended to exhibit the - bleſſings of 
the covenant, and to ob/ige the ſubje& to a cor- 
dial reception of them, and other anſwerable re- 
turns, may be termed a SEAL of the covenant : 
and that baptiſm, being proved an ordinance of 
that nature, is properly denominated ſuch a ſeal. 
And the argument under preſent conſideration 
is — That ſuch an ordinance, is equally appli- 
cable to infants and adults; and, therefore, 
that no pretended incapacity in the Jewiſh 
infants could be a ſufficient © reaſon why cir- 
cumciſion was not to them as well as Abra- 
ham a ſeal of righteouſneſs. Let any one, there- 
fore, reflect in what ſenſe I underſtand the word 
| ſeal, and he may immediately perceive the va- 
lidity of this branch of the . that | 
infants are not incapable ſubjects - of i | 
I 33. 2. BuT tho” circumciſed 3 were 
thus capable of having the ſeal of God's cove- 
nant in their fleſh, is there not ſomething in the 
INSTITUTION ITSELF, whereby it appears, that 
circumcifion was a feal to Abraham, while it 
was only a token to his infant ſeed? I think 
not. The words are very expreſs and partieular. 
Gen. xvii. 7. And I will fablih my cove- 
nant between me and thee, AND THY SEED Ar- 
TER THEE, in their generations, for an ever- 
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laſting covenant; To BE a GoD UNTO THEE, 
AND To THY SEED AFTER THEE. Ver. 8, — 
AND IWIL BE. THEIR Gon. ver. 9. And 
God faid unto Abraham, Thou ſhalt keep my 
covenant therefore, THoU AND THY SEED Ar- 
TER THEE, in their generations. ver. 19. This 
is my covenant, which YE ſhall keep between 
me and vob, AND THY SEED AFTER THEE; 
EVERY MAN CHILD AMONG YOU ſhall be cir. 
cumciſed. ver. 11. — And it ſhall be a token of 
the covenant betwixt me and YOU. ver. 13. 
And my covenant ſhall be in Your fleſh for 
an everlaſting coyenant,” On theſe. words 1 
obſerve, 

(I.) THAT Abraham and his ſeed are here con- 
ſidered as one aggregate body, as well as in 
ſtriẽt conjunction. Gad not only addreſſes Ahra- 
ham in theſe terms, reſpecting the covenant and 
its token, © thee AND thy ſeed, which abun- 
dantly ſhews'a ſimilarity of deſign in their 
direction to Abraham's ſeed as well as to him- 
ſelf; but they are alſo addreſſed in theſe collec- 
tive terms, YE, YOU, YOUR, without any 
diſcriminating clauſe. There is, therefore, in the 
inſtitution itſelf no ground of diſtinction, why 
eireumeiſion ſnould be a ſeal to Abraham and 
not to his ſeed, of which the latter were equal- 
capable. 

(2.) Tn grand covenant e exhibited to 
Abraham, extends equally to his feed. I will 


eſtabliſh my Covenant — to be a Gop w_ 
ce 


„ Deſign of Baptiſm. "= 


thee AND to thy ſeed after thee. And I will 


be THEIR 'Gop. 

(3.) THE obligations reſulting from the inftitution * 
are the ſame to Abraham and his ſeed. For 
God ſaid unto Abraham, Thou ſhalt KEEP my 
covenant therefore, THOU, AND THY SEED. This is 
my covenant, which YE SHALL KEEP between me 
and you.” There was not indeed an application of 
grace to all the circumciſed alike, but there was 
an exhibition, and the obligation was general. 

$ 34. Ir has been confidently afferted by our 
opponents, as before obſerved, © That there were 
ether ends, uſes, and ſignifications of circumci- 
fon to Abraham's own perſon, than thoſe for. 
which it was diſpenſed to his feed; ſuch as — 
that he ſhould be the father of all believers — 
that his ſeed ſhould inherit Canaan — that Chriſt 
ſhould come out of his loins.” From whence 
they infer, © That the covenant of circumciſion, 
in every of thoſe reſpects in which. circumcifion- 
was given Abraham as a ſeal of it, was not giv- 
en to all the Jews and their children: nay, 
which his ſeed (indefinitely) had no promiſe of at 
all *.“ But is there any thing in theſe dogma- 
= aſſertions better than  magiſterial  trifling? 
or, 1 

1. To ſay that circumciſion was a ſeal of 
Abraham's fatherhood of all believers, or of his 
ſeed inheriting Canaan, is directly contrary to the 
apoſtle's aſſertion, that it was a ſeal of the right- 
eouſneſs of faith. That theſe particulars were 

15 included 
* Fienzn's Chriſtianiſmus Redivivus, P. 18, 19. 


| 
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included as inferior parts of the Abrahamic char- 
ter, is granted; but it is abſurd to make them 
ſynonymous with the righteouſneſs of faith; 
which our opponents muſt do to be- conſiſtent, 
Nor is it true, that the promiſe of Canaan was 


Pieculiar to Abraham, in any other ſenſe than 


that he was foremy/# upon the liſt. See Gen. 
XVii. 19. chap. xxviii. 13— 15. Was not Je- 
hovah a God to Iſaac and his ſeed, and to Ja- 
cob and his ſeed, as well as to Abraham and 


his ſeed; and in the very ſame reſpet? And, 
' fays the Lord to Jacob, in the paſlage laſt ci- 


ted, © The land whereon thou lieſt, To THEE 
WILL I GIVE Ir, AND To THY SEED.” See- 
ing, then, that this divine charter includes Abra- 
ham and millions of his deſcendants in common; 
and, as before ſhewn, without any ground of 
difference; and ſeeing the ſame charter has been 


confirmed, to Iſaac and Jacob, and their ſeed — 


to make the circumſtance of Abraham's priority on 


the liſt of perſons benefited by the grant, the 


foundation of the pretended diſtinction, is to the 
laſt, nugatory and impertinent. | 
2. To urge that the clauſe “ of Chriſt's com- 


ing out of his loins, was a privilege peculiar 


to Abraham, in ſuch a ſenſe as that circumci- 
fion was to him a ſeal of it, but not to his 
ſeed; is equally futile. For tho' it was grant- 
ed him, that he ſhould be the progenitor of 
Chriſt; yet it was faid to Jacob as well, Ix 
THEF, AND IN THY SEED SHALL ALL THE 


- FAMILIES OF THE EARTH BE BLESSED,” Nor 


muſt 
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muſt we confound Abraham's carnal privilege 
with the righteouſneſs of faith. Circumciſion is 
faid to be a ſeal of the latter expreſsly, but not 
of the former; nor does there appear any rea- 
ſon or propriety in ſaying that the carnal privi- 
lege was ſealed to Abraham, but fo far as it 
was ſubſervient to the Saviour's infinite and ever- 
laſting righteouſneſs. "Thus it appears, that as 
infants were capable of circumciſion as a ſeal, fo 
there is abundant evidence from the zn/titution 


ieh that it was equally applicable to them as 


to Abraham. 
$ 35. However unfavourable to the . 
of Antipœdobaptiſts might be the inſtitution 
itſelf of eircumciſion, were there notwithſtanding 
any other producible evidence from a ſubſequent di- 
vine ſtatute in their favour, it would alter the caſe 
proportionably. But this, I believe, is what none 
of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to produce it, at- 
tempt to do; except Rom. iv. 11. which has 
been already conſidered ; and I think fairly ſnewn 
from the ſcope and defign of the apoſtle, to be 
inconſiſtent with their confined view of it. The 
apoſtle's argument is, that both Jews and Gen- 
tiles are juſtified by the ſame divine . righteouſ- 
neſs, and not by the obſervance of any law 
whatever, or any worthineſs of their own: now, 
is it any thing elſe but ridiculous trifling to 
contend, and ſtill worſe to make the apoſtle 
maintain, that the ineſtimable privilege of rigbt- 
eouſneſs imputed without works is cou⁰j,, to Jews 
Þ 6 F and 
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and Gentiles, ac Aus circumciſion was to Abra- 
ham ALONE 2 ſeal of righteouſneſs? - 

THERE is, indeed, another paſſage that has been 
occaſionally ſubpoenaed to ſerve this tottering 
cauſe; and that is, John vi. 27. Him hath Gad 
the Father ſealed. In the ſame ſenſe,” fays the 
author laſt quoted, in which the Father is ſaid 
to ſeal the Son, to be the giver of meat that 
enduxes to eternal lite, i. e. authoriſed to that 
buſineſs, honoured with that office, is God faid 
to give circumciſion to Abraham, whereby to 
ſeal him up, and ſettle him for ever in that glo- 
rious title, viz. The father of all that believe; 
in which ſenſe eircumciſion was never given to 
any one of Abraham's poſterity at all“. To 
this I reply, 

Tr there were in uſe among the ancicnts 
ſealings for different purpoſes, as before ob- 
ſerved; and a pern may be ſaid to be 
ſealed when he receives a commiſſion, is inveſted 
with authority, or bears well authenticated cre- 


dentials, Kc. And thus was Chriſt ſealed of the (i 


Father, His miracles were inconteſtible proots 

of his divine miſſion. But how does this help 
the notion, that neither Iſaac, Jacob, or any 
other beſide Abraham, received circumciſion as 
2 ſeal? For where is it ſaid or implied, that 
God ſeated Abraham? It is ſaid, indeed, that he 
received the fign of circymciſion, a ſeal of right - 
couſneſs. But who. would infer, that becauſe 2 
promiſe, à law, or à ſacred rite, was received by 
an individual for the. uſe and fervice of himſelf 


and 
* Ibid, g 


TO Rn 5 ARS . 
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and his poſterity ; it myſt ſignify. one thing to 
the firſt receiver, and another thing to all the 
reſt; when no ſuch diſtinction is intimated, and 
when the caſe does not require it ? Is it reaſonable 
to conclude, that, when a perſon receives a certain 
privilege for himſelf and his heirs, collectively and 
indefinitely, it has one meaning when it regards 
himſelf, and another when it refers to his heirs ; 
where there is no manner of neceſſity for ſuch 
an interpretation? Would any one conclude, 
that becauſe Moſes received the law for himſelf 
and the Iſraelites, it ſpoke to him one thing, 
to them another? —— Finally; I conclude it 
muſt appear to the impartial reader of the pre- 
ceding pages, that the rite of cireumcifion, cox- 
SIDERED AS A DIVINE INSTITUTION, was ap- 
pointed to all the ſubjects of it, indiſcriminate- 
ly, a SEAL of the righteouſneſs of faith; viz. a 
declarative and certifying token that a man, 
whether Jew or Gentile, is juſtified by faith, 
2s oppoſed to merit or worthineſs of his own; 
or ſaved by grace. And I preſume, it muſt fur- 
ther appear highly proper, to term circumciſion 
a ſeal from the very NATURE of the inſtituti- 
on; as it moſt aſſuredly exhibited the grand 
bleſſings of the everlaſting covenant, and was 
attended with ſuitable ob/igations*, And more- 

| | | over, 
As to what ſome have urged from Acts xv. 10. where cir- 
eumcifion is called a yoke, and Gal. v. 3, where the circumciſed 
are repreſented as debtors to do the whole law; it is manifeſt 


that nothing can be fairly concluded againſt what has been here 


advanced; fince theſe paſſages refer, not to the nxaTuar 
and 
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over, fince the ordinance of chriſtian baptiſm, ex. 
hibits the ſame ſpiritual and principal bleſſings, 
with the ſame infallible certainty, and obliges to 
| fimilar correſponding duties; it follows, that 
baptiſm is properly and ftrictly a ſeal of the 
chriſtian covenant, or the exceeding great and 
precious promiſes of the goſpel, to every perſon, 
indiſcriminately, to whom it is duly adminiſter. 
ed, and may be ſo denominated from its very 
NATURE. 
36. FRoM what has been ſaid reſpecting the 
nature of baptiſm and of circumciſion, and the 
jety of calling them ſeals of the covenant of 
grace ; it follows, that there is an equal pro- 
priety in calling the Lord's ſupper a SEAL; as it 
is a divine inſtitution in the church, moſt aſſu- 
redly exhibiting the great bleſſings of the cove- 
| nant, and obliging the ſubjects to anſwerable 
returns of gratitude and obedience. 

S8 37. (3.) AxorHER general concluſion from 
the nature and deſign of baptiſm is, That the 
actual unworthineſs of miniſter or ſubject has no 
invalidating influence on the bleſſings and obli- 
gations repreſented in the ordinance, For if 
baptiſm be a ſeal, and does really repreſent the 
aforementioned particulars, as. a divinely inftitu- 
ted ordinance, neither the eee nor the finful- 

neſs 


and genuine defign of c'rcumciſion, but to the AA and per- 
" verſion of it by legaliſts. Paul himſelf circumciſed Timothy; but 
did this champion for ſovereign grace, and goſpel liberty, put on 
lis neck a ycke, which, in its proper nature, uſe and. tendenc), 
ſubjected him to legal bondage? Suzely not. 


— 
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neſs of the miniſter can alter its nature and de- 
fign ; for to ſuppoſe it a ſeal to a proper ſub- 
jet when adminiſtered by a good man, but not 
ſo if by a bad man; is to reſt the validity of 
a divine ordinance on a baſis totally unworthy 
of God. It would alſo render the baptized lia- 
ble to conſtant doubt and ſuſpenſe, nay, abſolute 
uncertainty, whether he has received the ſeal of 
God's covenant or not, in proportion as the 
moral ſtate of the adminiſtrator was not cer- - 
tainly known; which inconvenience would be a 
ſource of perpetual confuſien in the church; and 
therefore the ſuppoſition is inadmiſſible for the 
cleareſt and ſtrongeſt reaſons. Again: to ſuppoſe 
that baptiſm, duly adminiſtered, is a ſeal only to 
the true believer and not to other baptized per- 
ſons as well, is attended with the ſame 'inconve- 
nience. For if baptiſm be valid and a ſeal to 
none but true believers, none but ſuch can 
infer, that any benefits are exhibited to them in 
particular as baptized, or that any conſequent 
and anſwerable obligations are thereby incurred ; 
and it alſo follows, that altho* the ſubject be 2 
true believer, yet if he do not now it, or have 
not a certainty that he is fo; he muſt be pro- 
portionably at a loſs whether the ordinance be or 
be not to him a mere nullity. For, on the ſup- 
poſition, it is not the truth but the aſſurance 
of faith, can enable him to draw the inference, 
that he is in conſequence of his baptiſm under 
any additional obligations of duty. But how 
abſurd to ſay, that none are thus obliged except 
| they 
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they are offted of the truth and realty of thei 


— (4.) FRom what has been faid we 
may draw another corrollary, viz. That for any 
perſon to defire rebaptization (I mean, on ſup- 
poſition of agreement about the mode) from a 
pretence that he was not properly qualified for 
his former baptiſm, or cannot recollect it, 
or was not active and yoluntary in it; is vix- 
tually to deny that goſpel bleſſings are at all 
exhibited therein to him, and that his baptiſm 
did lay him under any obligations of duty re- 
ſulting. from this inſtitution, becayſe he was not 
then duly qualified. But I think it has been 
demonſtrated, that conſent is no neceſſary pre- 
requiſite of future obligation — that an admini- 
ſtrator of baptiſm has a diſcretionary power 
of determining who is a qualified ſubject and 
who not—that no unworthineſs in miniſter or 
ſubject renders the baptiſmal act a nullity; 
for a perſon, therefore, who has been baptized 
before properly, as to the manner, by a goſpel 
miniſter, under the aforeſaid pretence of non- 
_ conſent, &c. to be rebapitized, or to deſire it, is 
wrong, unreaſonable and unſcriptural. This 
being the caſe, is not a deſire in any to male 
void the firſt, that they may ſubmit upon con- 
vidion to another baptiſm, which they appre- 
hend requires them to make an open teſtimo- 
ny of their allegiance to Chriſt ; too much like 
the ſubject of a ſtate, who defires to rebel againſt 


N * 
« 
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his . ſovereign, by a temporary withdrawing of - 
his allegiance, tho” "introduced into his kingdom 


when an infant — that he might have the plea- 
ſure of ſubmitting upon conviction to the legal and 
rizhtful authority of his ſovereign ? For, if bap- 
tiſm does lay every perſon, however unworthy, 
that has been baptized by a chriſtian teacher, 
under the obligation appertaining to 'that or- 
dinance; to renounce, that baptiſm, is to re- 
OY its obligation; and conſequently to re- 

: and this rebellion is for the ſpecious, but 
EI reaſon of perſonally, openly and fully 
acknowledging future allegiance | Again: Is not 
this defire of rebaptization too much like that - 
of a perſon who enjoys the privileges, and even 
feals of friendſhip, on another's part; but who 
has a mind to introduce a guarrel, by declar- 
ing that he has been hitherto under no obliga- 
ien to his friend on account of any former ſeal 
of his friendly diſpoſition and conduct, to the 
intent — that he may, after the quarrel was made 
up, take occaſion to profeſs his friendſhip to his 
benefactor 


1 I wouLD here remark, that it is pretty evi- 
is dent from the natural dictates of conſcience, that 


is one who rejects chriſtianity after he has been 
4e baptized in due form in his infant ſtate, and 
brought up in a chriſtian family, is in a more 
wretched condition than an infidel who has not 
been /» devoted to God. Nor is this a begging 
of the queſtion, but an appeal to the common 
notices and impartial practical concluſions of 

_* mankind 
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mankind, Let but an intelligent apoſtate reflect, 
that ir what is repreſented in baptiſm be true, 
however unfit he was to comprehend and receive 
it; whether or not his gui, in renouncing 
chriſtianity, would be the greater on account of 

his having been recognized by baptiſm a ſubject 
of Chriſt's kingdom? I verily believe there is 
no ſenſible perſon of that deſcription; but muff 
- conclude, from an attentive regard to the nature 
and deſign of the ordinance, that he incurs ad. 


© » ditional blame, (ſuppoſing chriſtianity to be true), 


in conſequence of his infant baptiſm. - This then 
argues, on the ſuppoſition, a benefit received, and 
ebligation incurred; for otherwiſe there could be 
no ground of blame. If a goſpel miniſter, who 
has a. diſcretionary commiſſion relative to the fit- 
neſs and qualification of an admiſſible ſubjeR, 
judge (ſuppoſing, for argument ſake, he were 
under ſome miſtake as to his determination of 
fitneſs) that an infant, in ſome caſes, may be 
baptized according to the natuce and deſign of 
the ordinance, and the inſtitutor's intention; 


9 0 muſt this act of a diſcretionary commiſſion, and, 


I will boldly aſſert, an act conſiſtent with the 
ſtricteſt —.— of determination, regarding the 
glory of God, the will of the Redeemer, and 


due good of the ſubject, — muſt this act be 


-. deemed a mere nullity? When the baptized a. 

terwards reflects upon the fact, muſt he conclude, 
that becauſe it was done without his conſent, 
therefore he is not obliged by it as true baptiſm! 
| For an anſwer to this queſtion, I appeal, * 
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to the paſſions, but to the rational powers, and 
deliberate impartial judgment, of thouſands Who 
love their Lord and his authority more than 
their own lives; and doubt not that their reply 
is, WE ARE UNDER OBLIGATIONS, 
eren all thoſe which reſult from the ordinance, 
as a divine inſtitution. When I expreſs my 

own ſentiments on this head, thoſe of my bre- 
thren will be echoed; and they are theſe, — 
I look upon my baptiſm as exhibiting to me 
inceſſantly the forementioned bleſſings, and find 
my conſcience conſtrained to anſwerable obliga- 
tions of love, -gratitude and obedience, and all 
the particulars abovementioned, I have a ra- 
tional certainty of the fact, and I am certain 
(pardon the expreſſion) that the action of a pro- 
feſſional miniſter pouring water upon me, when an 
infant, in the name of the Father, &c. does really 
and truly oblige my conſcience according to our 
Lord's intention in chriſtian baptiſm. Nor can 
] conceive of baptiſm anſwering the ends of ex- 
hibiting and obliging more truly and powerfully 
if adminiſtered this very day, than in earli- 
eſt infancy ; of its having any better moral ten- 
dency, or being better calculated to ſtrengthen 
ath or adminiſter comfort *. For if 1 cor- 


dially 


1 Szcraments were never intended by God to exert their virtue 
uy in, or during the adminiſtration. For then it wobld follow, ; 
the baptiſm once received, at whatever age, is no further to be 
n:roved by the party receiving it; and fo, either baptiſm muſt be 
together a barren ſacrament all our lives, but only during the lit- 
time of its adminiſtration : or elſe to renew the BEN ETI there» 
r muſt often renew the adminiſtration itſelf. Dr, Fox D's Prac- 
a ue of lab Baptiſm, Dial. ii. p. 10. 
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dially and morally approve of this tranſaCtion, 
of which I was confeſſedly a capable ſubjed 
performed thirty or forty years ago, and 
ſuppoſition that it is to be done but once in 
my life time, I am at a loſs to conceing, 
why it may not anſwer every valuable purpoſe 
in reflecting upon and approving the fact, as if 
done this day. If it be a /a# that I was by 
tized into Chriſt, in the ſenſe before explained, 
as I am perſwaded it is, the obligation to put 
on Chrift is inceſſant and perpetual, and not at 
all weakened but rather Hrengtbened by the diſtance 
of time. | 
| $ 39. (5-) Trose, whether ancients or mo- 
derns, who ſuppoſe a real communication of ſpi- 
ritual bleſſings con/lantly attendant on the ordinance 
of baptiſm, are under a miſtake, - if a juſt a- 
count of its nature and deſign has been given 
in. the preceding pages. For there we find, 
that what the inſtitution does infallibly, is 10 
exhibit bleſſings, and oblige to duties; but as to 
any moral and ſpiritual favour communicated. by 
it, this we ſhould refer, not to any vitue 
in the duty, or- any certain connection between 
this and any ſuppoſed favour, but to the ſow 
reign pleaſure of the God of means. Much les 
have we ground to infer that baptiſm is the true 
chriſtian © regeneration, or that a certain immm- 
talizing ſpirit is imparted with it, as ſome hat 
whimſically affirmed. _ | 
$ 40. (6.) From an attentive and imparti 
ſurvey, of the nature and deſign of baptiſm, de- 
duced from all the paſſages of the New = 


1 


— 
2 
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nent relating to it, we may again infer, That to make 
the death, burial, and reſurrection of Chriſt the only 


ar. 


1 
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or eren the principal racis repreſented in the 
ordinance, is partial and unjuſt. Mr. B's third 
chapter is entitled, The DEsrox of Baptiſm; | 
Or the Facts and Bleflings repreſented by it 
both in regard to our Lord, and his Diſciples.” _ 
And under this title he maſters together no leſs than 

ffty fix pœdobaptiſt writers; who, having made 
ſome conceſſions reſpecting the propriety and ex- 
preſſiveneſs of immerſion to repreſent tlie facts of 
Chriſt's death, burial and reſurrection, he imagines 
greatly afſiſt his cauſe. It appears that the 
chief reaſon of theſe conceſſions was their ſup- 
poſing the apoſtle, Rom. vi. 3 — 6, and Col. ii. 11 
— 13. alluded to the mode of dipping the ſub. 
je# when baptized. But is there any neceſſity 
for ſuch a ſuppoſed alluſion? or is that the 
moſt natural and fignificant import of theſe texts: 
I think not; but am of opinion with Mr. 
Hexry's Continuator (and more than fifty ſix 
others that might be collected, were the con- 
troverly to be decided by numbers, as certainly 
it is not) that the alluſion is rot to any made 
of baptiſm whatever, but to a fpiritual diſpoſitian 
to which baptiſm as a divine inſtitution, oblzges 
the ſubject, © Why this burying in baptiſm 
ſhould /o much as allude to any cuſtom of dip- - 
ping under water in baptiſm, any more than our 
baptiſmal crucifixim and death ſhould have any 
ſuch reference, I confeſs, I cannot ſee. It is 


plain, that it is not tlie /n, but the thing fig-. 
- * _ nified 
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ſing, any more than the crucifixion of Chri b 


ſaid before on theſe paſſages (5 18, 19, of this 


perſon, acquainted with the nature of the my. 


various other momentous facts of a quite differ- 


ty from the ſuppoſed manner of adminiſtration! 
And is not the former a topic far more noble 


ſtle's grand deſign ? 


Ch. 2. 
nified in baptiſm, that the apoſtle here calls be. 
ing buried with Chriſt; and the OY: < 
burying alludes. to Chriſt's burial.” nd again, 
We are both buried, and riſen with him 
and both are ſignified by our baptiſm ; not that 
there is any thing in the /n or ceremony of 
baptiſm, which repreſents this burying and fi. 


repreſented by any vi/ible reſemblance in the Lord's 
ſupper |.” In addition to this, and what was 


chapter) I would propoſe it to any impartial 


tical union between Chriſt and his church, 
which Paul often ſpeaks, whether it is not a 
and weighty truth, — that every | chriſtian, tho 
UNBAPTIZED, is dead, buried and riſen with 
Chriſt? and, as baptiſm is an initiatory ordi- 
nance, repreſenting theſe things in common with 


ent nature, whether it is not mot natural to con- 
clude, that the Apoſtle in theſe places urges a 
particular branch of duty, of being conformed t 
Chriſt's death &e. from the GENERAL NATURE 
of the exhibitory rite, however adminiſtered, and 
not that he ſhould preſs them to the ſame du- 


and powerful than the latter, to anſwer the apo- 


§ 41. Bur, it may be objected, 60 , 


i as! s Commentary -on the Rom, vi, 4 and Col. ii. 12. 
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the apoſtle does r of che mor- 


Crews Ef, Hom lid chddeaicnt 'of the 
general nature of - e as binding the ſubjec 
2 univerſal pre pony 
important one; 

PRINCIPALLY alludes to this general obligation of 
duty reſulting from the nature. of the ordinance; 
does it not follow that the motive would be 


conſequently that- very 
and ſuppoſing that the apoſtle 


yet ffronger if the mode was immerſion? 

1 ansWER, with Mr. B. that we have no 
more authority to invent a ſignification for any 
rite of holy worſhip, than we have to appornt . 
the rite itielf .“ And if the texts in queſtion 
do not require this additional alluſion, it muſt 
de either invented to ſerve an hypotheſis, or it 
muſt be ſought in ſome. other part of holy 
writ, There is no alternative, and therefore let 
our opponents take which they pleaſe, their fond 
concluſion is not proved” from ele premiſes... 
That the . ſacred paffages referred to, do not 
require an alluſion to the mode of baptizing, has 
been ſhewn, and whether or not immerſion ap- 
pears to be the moſt' proper mode from other 
conſiderations, / is not to the preſent argument, 
therefore to ſuppoſe an additional force and pro- 
priety in them on that account, is no He 
than begging the queſtion. 

F 42. Lzr us hear Mr. B. „ Now, if ſuch 
[to repreſent the death, burial and reſurrection 
of Chriſt,] be the chief deſign of the - ordinance, 
if theſe paſſages of holy writ Rom. vi. 4. Col. 

A SY applied; and if there be 


h | 17 7% | 


any. * 
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[a 2 2 and (dreadful bapiife: Luke xii. 50. Mark 


; hyporhetical _ _—_— the ſecond, I pre. 
; ſufficiently enervated already. ; to the frf 
8 ſhall make be nn. re- 
* run there. dos not appear, han any 
in the New Teſtament or any thing ur- 
Mic. B. that the death, dur, and ere 


ſented in baptiſm. For, if no paſſiges 
© Grighors are adduced, nor any. confideration 
urged by © our author to ſupport his concluſion, 
except the two places above mentioned; —ang: 
if the direct meaning of theſe paſſages amount 
to no more than this, viz. That as baptiſm 
exhibits the bleſſing of the church's union to 
- Chrift and communion with him #d:finiteh; 
ſo it lays the baptized under obligations of 
conformity to him as the ſurety ; and hence his 
incarnation, his obedience, his ſufferings — when 
be was devoted to the curſe. as the ſacred vie- 


38.) when the cup of divine juſtice was 
poured ny on him without mixture — his 


nate 
+ p- 71. 


8 The almoft conſtant ſcriptural mode of erpreſſing God's inflice 
ton of poniſlim ent when the metaphor is taken from water, St 
Pla. Iziz- 24. Ixxix, 6. Jer. vi. 17. z. 25. xiv. 16, Ezck. vii. 8 
riv. 19. Xx. 85 13, 21. x2), 3. XXX, 15. Hoſe v. 10. Zeph iii. l. 

2 Chron, xii. 7. xxxiv, 21, 25, Jer. vii. 20. xhi. 18. Ale. 6. 
A 317. xi. 18, Rev, xiv, 10. and xvi. throughout, 4. &%+ 
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crucifixion, when his body was bathed in its 
own blood, the circumſtance which above all 
others St. Paul preached and gloried in — his 
dying for fin — his burial for three days and 
three nights — his victorious reſurrection and 
triumphant aſcenſion *to heaven, — are ALL 


illuſtrious F ACTS, by which the chriſtian, in 


virtue of the ſaid union, is bound to all ſuit- 
able conformity; — if this, I fay, be the 
apoſtle's meaning, as before ſhewn ; it is plain 
Mr. B's concluſion is ill founded. For, ma- 
turely reflect, reader; do not chriſtians ſuffer with 
Chriſt ? are they not crucified with Chriſt ? do not 
they live, and ſit and reign with him in hea- 
venly places? and are not theſe privileges in virtue 
of union? does not baptiſm repreſent that union 
in general? If ſo, why confined to theſe three 
particulars to the excluſion of others? © Know 
ye not, as if. the apoſtle had ſaid, that ſo ma- 
ny of us as were baptized. into Jeſus Chr ft, 
were baptized into him at large, (ſee Gal. iii. 
27.) and of courſe into his death, that as he 
died for fin, ſo ſhould we die to fin; as he 
buried our ſin, with his mortality, we ſhould 
concur - with his deſign by unremitted efforts 
to keep under ſubjection the body of ſin; and 
as he roſe to triumph over fin, we ſhould not 
continue its deluded captives, but act as becomes 
2 royal prieſtbood, an holy nation, à peculiar peo = 


pe}. Was not Chr: * e the moſt impor- 


Os 


2. Pet, ii. 9s 
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tant theme of Paul's apoſtolic teaching? (1 Cor. 
ii. 2.) And, God forbid, ſays he, that I ſhould 
glory fave in the croſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
I am crucified with Chriſt ; nevertheleſs I live... 
Now this union being general, when any one 
branch of it is ſelected, it is according to the 
moral purpoſe in view. For it is evident, from 
the conſideration of the general and univerſal 
nature of union and communion between the 
church and the divine Sponſor, repreſented in 
baptiſm, that had the circumſtance of crucifixion 
anſwered the apoſtle's moral deſign better, he 
might have properly ſaid, « being mage with 
him in baptiſm.” 
Now who ſees not, that the reſtrictive not- 
on of baptiſm principally - repreſenting the death, 
burial and reſurrection of Chriſt, is inadmiſſible, 
being repugnant to' an equitable axiom of inter- 
pretation, (F 9- ax. 3.) That no meaning of a 
text, which is contrary to another paſſage more 
evident than itſelf, can be the true one. Nothing 
can be plainer than this, that the apoſtle Paul, 
repeatedly, confiders baptiſm as repreſentative of 
union and communion with Chriſt and his peo- 
ple indefinitely ; (1 Cor. xii. 13. Gal. iii. 27. &c.) 
but this Mr. B's limiting hypothefis virtually 
, denies. For it is the ſame as to ſay, that « 
fart is greater than the whole : that a few par- 
ticulars, (however important) are more princi- 
pal than the whole aggregate of the Redeemer's 
vicarious ſubſtitution. 
_ Upon the whole, then, it appears, that to 
confine 


- 
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confine the ſignification of baptifm- to this part 

uld of the furety's meritorious work, is contrary to 

iſt, the ſcriptural idea of baptiſm repreſenting union 

to Chrift at large in all thoſe reſpefts in which 
he is the ſinner's fubſtitnte. Nor is it eaſy to 

ſay, how any mode of miniſtration whatever is 
adapted to expreſs this more than another. 
From whence I infer, that neither the' death, 
burial, reſurrection of Chriſt, nor any other cor- 
peral flate thro* which he paſſed, were to be 
at all repreſented by the ordinance. For the 
church has union and communion with him in 

all the flates of his furetyſnip, which were ſo 

various as not to be capable of an external re- 

preſentation in one /imgle act as baptiſm is. 

Which leads to another concluſion, that may 

ſerve as a ſufficient reply to Mr. B's remaining 

argument, which implies, that © if there be any 

cerreſpondency between the ſign and the things 

ſignified, immerſfon muſt be the mots of . | 
nitration,” and that is, 

2. FRoM the cleareſt teſtimonies of Stent 
and from Mr. B's own maxim, it follows, 
That if any facts at all, of an external deno- 
mination, are repreſented in the mode of ad- 
miniſtration, we are referred, above all others, 
to the vISIBLE DESCENT of the Holy Spirit: 
Now this, as it is expreſsly called, without con- 
troverſy, a BAPTISM, is a more certain clue 
emer's WF to find out and aſcertain the mode, moſtly uſed, 

than any other. I ſay mth uſed; for J own' it 
at o does not appear to me likely that one uniform 
onfine K 2 mode 
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made prevailed. even in the apoſtolic age. When, 


therefore, I object to the baptiſt ſenſe of Rom. 
vi, 4. &c._ what I would be underſtood to 
mean is — theſe paſſages do not amount to 2 
prof, either that, our Lord's death, burial and re- 
ſurrection are the principal Fats, ſignified by bap- 
tiſm, or, chat the ordinance was agſgned viſibly 
to repreſent - thoſe facts — that,, ſo far from 
countenancing . the . eſſentiallity of dipping, they 
are 0 evidence at all of any allufion to, ſuch a 
mode. For further confirmation of which po- 
ſition, I refer the reader to that part of our ſub- 
ject which treats profeſſedly of the mode. 
Bur why ſhould Mr. B. exert, himſelf ſo much 
in an attempt to eſtabliſh, from two controverted 
paſſages, that the death, burial and reſurrection 
of Chriſt are the principal facts alluded to and 
repreſented, while there are many more texts, and 
thoſe uncontroverted, which _ repreſent the deſcent 
and influences of the Holy Ghoſt to be the 
things ſignified : ? Nay, I ſcruple not to aſſert it, 
there is no object whatever in all the New 
Teſtament, fo - frequently and fo - explicitly ſigni- 
fied by baptiſm, as theſe divine influences, ſee 
Mat. iii. 11. Mark i. 8—10,. Luke iii. 16, 21, 22. 
John i. 33. AQs i. 5. ii. 38, 39. vii. 12 — 17. 
v. 47. Xi. 15, 16. &c. &c. Yet theſe things 
he prudently overlooks. The reaſon is at hand; 
olunging is practiſed by himſelf and his conſtitu- 
ents, and there is a greater reſemblance between 


that: em and a burial, than between Fas 


SY 


* L, | 
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ſaid plunging and the adive communication and 

application of divine influences tõ the foul. © 
BEsipEs, Mr. B.'s maxim may be thus retort- 

ed; if in baptiſm there is an 2xpreſſive emblem of 


| the deſcending influences of the Spirit, pour deg 


muſt be the mode of admigiſtration, for thgt is 
the ſcriptural term -moſt commonly and properly _ 
uſed for the communication of divine influences. 

To conclude, when we impartially conſider 


theſe things, and withal, that the Goſpel diſpen- | 
ſation is in the ſtricteſt ſenſe THE MINISTRATI- -/ 


on OF THE SPIRIT ||, it appears mo/t probable; 
that the various influences of that divine Agent 
are principally repreſented in baptiſm. I own there 
appears to me great beauty in this | ſcriptural 
view of the ordinance, eſpecially when conſidered 
in connection with the other ſtanding inſtitution 


of the goſpel. The initiatory rite, which is not 
to be reiterated, repreſents the promiſed influences | 
of the ſpirit of grace; and by 'exh:biting theſe | 
bleſſings as about to be imparted repeatedly 'and 


ſucceſſively, obliges the ſubject to unremitted and 
earneſt applications for them. While the con- 


firming ordinance, which is to be repeated, repre- 


ſents the death of the Lord F, and by exhibning © 
this important tranſaction as a paſt event, obliges 
the ſubject to celebrate it euchariſtically, or in 
thankful remembrance of the great ſacrifice. The 
former teaches what the ſubject may * * 
latter to what he is beholden. 


r m. 


Br the proper Subjects of baptiſm ; parti- 
cularly, whether it is the Witt or 
CnrisT that the infants of believing 
Parents ſhould be baptized ? 


5 r. Of the proper point in debate. § 2. Hm 
we may know what is the will of Ghrift in thus 
matter. & 3. Pretended ſcriptural evidence 
againſt Padabeptim, and the ſuppoſed ſilence of 
the New Teſtament about it. & 4. All tha 
Anicadobuptiſt objetiions , confronted with two pro- 


Poſitions. F 5. (I.) Baptiſm is APPLICABLE 
to infants; as appears (1) From the nature 


aud dejign of the ordinance. 6 — 9. (2) Frm 
the ſeriptural account of neceſſary qualifications. 
9 10. (3. From the conceſſions and principles 
of our opponents. § 11. (II.) It is the WILL 

or CuRIsT aur children ſhould be baptized, as 
appears, § 12 — 17. (1.) From the diflats 

of the law of nature, which are his will, when 

nat contravened by Poſitive authority, to BEXEFIT 

our children, 5 18 — 28. (2.) From Gad“ 
gon/lant approbatron of this principle, in all pre- 
ceding difpenſations. F 29 — 35- (3-) From the 

| lauguage of prophecy reſpetting children in goſpt! 
times. § 36 -— 54. (4.) From New Teil- 

ment paſſages, which corroborate the preceding 


* arguments. \ 55. Corrolaries, 
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$ 1. AVING, in the former chapters, 
inveſtigated the nature of poſitive in- 
ſtitutions in general, together with the nature 
and deſign of baptiſm in particular; we proceed - 
next to confider, who are the proper ſubjects 
of that ordinance? And here it would be imper- 
tinent to enlarge on the evidence we have in 
ſcripture, that Jews and Heathens upon renounc- 
ing their falſe and embracing the true religion 
were baptized; for about this we have no diſ- 
pute. We do not inquire, whether it be right 
fa not to baptize qualified adults who had not 
been baptized before; nor, whether a profeſſi- 
on of faith and repentance and a conſiſtent 
moral character be neceſſary for ſuch ; but whe- 
ther any infants are to be baptized ? or, to bring 
the queſtion to a ſtill narrower compaſs, © Whe- 
« ther it is the wILL or CHRIST that beheving - 
« parents, ſhould endeavour to have their children 
« boptized ;. and, virtually, being the other's 
« correlate, Whether it is the WILL or CanIsr 
that his minifkers ſhould comply with their 
« requeſt in baptizing them? The Antipœdo- 
baptiſts adopt the negative; it is my buſineſs to 
make good the affirmative. Nor am I appre- 
henſive that our opponents themſelves will object 
to this ſtatement of the controverſy, but will 
allow, that if what is propoſed be fairly demon- 
Hrated, our cauſe as Pœdobaptiſts is good, and 
our practice commendable. | 
) 2. This being the matter in debate, our 
Ez, next 
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next inquiry muſt be reſpecting the allrwable 
medium of determining the queſtion, I doubt 
not but it will be allowed, to fave proving what 
is ſo evident, that whatever ſhall appear to be 
- the will of Gos, is equally the will of Cunlsr, 
and vice verſa. When I ſpeak of Chriſt's WILL, 
I mean that will, upon the whole, as diſcoverable 
by us. This will being to us the Supreme Low, 
it is evident that wherever it appears, upon the 
whole, to preponderate, we are under proportion- 
able obligation of concurring with that prepon- 
deration. —— Again, no one, who deſerves to 
be reaſoned with, will deny, that it is perfedh 
indifferent by what means this is aſcertained, pro- 
vided it be but aſcertained; for if all poſi 
mediums of proof be not allowed, then Chriff's 
will, apen the whole, or all things conſidered, is 
not the deciding ſtandard, which is abſurd, 
Beſide, this rule is conſiſtent with our opponents 
"own principles; for, when they appeal on every 
turn to baptiſm as a poſitive inſtitution, they 
can mean nothing elſe than that it is Chriſt's 
*will, all things .confidered, we Tal not baptize 
our infant ehildren., 

TE poſctive evidence of NH in —— 
to baptiſm, or any other doctrine, privilege, or 
duty, holds the ſame rank in theology, as exfr- 
rimented evidence does in reference to any hypo- 
theſis in philoſophy. As, in the latter caſe, there 
is no diſputing in favour of 2 ſyſtem cagainſl 
fats, phenomena and experiments; ſo, in the 
former caſe, no Tiny can be valid in 2 

tion 


* 
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ſition: to poſitive evidence, or expreſs diſcernible. 
authority. This authority muſt be diſcernible, elſe 
it is no authority at all, for, then nothing would 
remain to influence our determination. Nor can 
it be poſitives but in proportion as it is expreſs 
and unequivocal. . For, in the preſent caſe, pe- 
tive authority is that, the reaſon of which we 
do not, and cannot otherwiſe find out. There- 
fore, that poſitive evidence, for or againſt, which, 
if aſcertained, muſt needs preclude all. further 
inveſtigation, ſhould irt be attended to. And 
if on examination no ſuch evidence appear, the 
inquiry muſt be transferred to another ,' medium, 
the neareſt, in the ſcale of importance, to which 
it is applicable. Let any one propoſe- à more 
juſt and ſatisfactory mode of - inveſtigating the 
ſubject, (et erit mihi magnus Apollo) L ſhall vene- 
rate his abilities, and wil * thank him 
for the diſ cover. 

8 3. Tux firſt erf 6 be nate: bring 
oncerving ; the poſtive | evidence of ſcripture,” I 
ſhould produce. all thoſe paſſages out: of the New 
Teſtament which relate to the ſuhject, were not 
| this done already; but as it is done, the read- 
er is referred to the beginning of the laſt chap- 
ter, to prevent needleſs repetition.” Now ſinee 
it would be endleſs, as well as unneceſſary, for 
me to examine every ſacred text produced againſt 
us, or which may be ſo produced, — and ſince 


that would be impoſing. on myſelf to prove - f 


negative, — it only remains that I ſhould bring 
to the teſt thoſe which our opponents lay the 
. K 5 greateſt 


of privileges; the relation children bore to the 
inſtitutions of ALL preceding diſpenſations ; and 
eſpecially the language of prophecy in reference 
to the children of the goſpel church; — it may 


reaſonably be preſumed, from their inflexible op 
poſition, our opponents have very 
expreſs to urge out of the New Tiftament to 
counteract fo ftrong a probability in our favour. 
And, furely, expreſs they muſt be, to reſiſt the- 
united forces of ſuch conſiderations. And yet, 
ſtrange to think! I do not find that any of 
the Antipœdobaptiſts pretend to adduce ou 
SINGLE TEXT as an expreſs and poſitive teſti- 
mony for this purpoſe. Therefore, the merce- 
nary forces they place in front muſt be fuch 
as theſe. © There is no expreſs precept, or prece- 
Ba the New Teſtament for pcedobaptilm. 
& That ſuch paſlages are our only rule of doctrine 

& and worſhip. — That the ſcripture forbids what 
zn Woes a mention. =» THut n religious matter 
« it 
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d jt is not only ſinful to go contra fatutum, but 
« to go ſupra flatutum. — To theſe they add, 
« that to imagine the firſt poſitive rite of religious 
« worſhip in the chriſtian church, is left in ſo vague 
« a ſtate as Pœdobaptiſm ſuppoſes, is not only 
« contrary to the analogy of divine proceedings 
« jn ſimilar cafes, but renders it morally im- 
« poſſible for the hut of chriſtians to diſcern 
« the real grounds on which the ordinance is 
« adminiſtered. — We have both expreſs com- 
« mands and expreſs examples for baptizing ſuch 
« as profeſs faith in Jeſus Chriſt; but for none 
« elſe. — That the gualzfications required of thoſe 
for whom our Lord intended the ordinance, 
« do not agree to an infantile ſtate. — That faith 
« and repentance are pre- required in baptiſm. — 
Hence Philip ſaid, F thou beheveſt with all 
thy heart, thau mayeft, Acts viii. 37. The com- 
„mand of Peter was, Repent and be baptixed, 
Acts ui, 38. — That the ſacraments are not 
© converting but confirming ordinances.— The fol- 
< lowing ſcriptures are alſo urged. Mark xvi. 16. 
« He that believeth and is baptized, Acts ii. 41. 
« Then they that gladiy receiued his ward were 
9 © haptic. I Pet. iti. 21. The like figure whereunts, 
even baptiſm, doth alſo now ſaue us (nat the put- 
© ting away 4 fb of the 440 tae the anfwer of 
% good conſcience towards God) by the reſurrec= 
tian of Feſus Chriſt. Again, That the ſcrip- 
© tures confine its adminiſtration to ſuch as pro-- 
iv faith in the Son of God. — That aur 
2 reſtrains it almoſt zntire/y to Lach: as lie 
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« under a natural incapacity of profeſſing repen⸗ 
© tance and faith. — That poſitive laws imply 
« their negative; — that our Lord having given 
«a commiſſion to baptize thoſe that are taught, 
« without ſaying any thing elſewhere, by way 
« of precept or of example, concerning ſuch as 
4 are. not inſtructed being included in that com- 
«© miſſion ; there was no neceſſity for him to 


e prohibit the baptizing of thoſe who are nut 
4 taught: much leſs the baptizing of infants, 


that cannot be taught, in order to render the 
4 baptiſm of them unlawful. — That fince office, 
«or duty, means an action conformable to 
« law, it is plain that duty cannot be ' conceived 
« without a law; that he does not perform 


« law ceaſes +.” —— 'Fheſe, I believe, are Mr. 


B. 's » moſt capital objections, which are excerpt 


taken out of his eighth chapter, entitled, Ne 
expreſs" precept, or precedent, in the New "Tefta- 
ment, for Padebaptiſm. But numerous as they 
are, their whole collective force from van to 
rear, conſiſts in theſe two things, | : 

1. "THAT ſuch are the gualifications for bap- 


tiſm, required in ma chat n are 
* of it. | 


2. ThAr, eng they were e qudlified, ſince 


i 6 the 


5 read. Exam, 4 768, 176 176, 179, 157, 153 
ii 125, 187, 188, 139. 
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the will of Ghrift they ſhould be. baptized ; be- 
cauſe in a poſitive inſtitution, nothing ſhort of. 

an expreſs precept or porn, * can indicate 
his will. ps $646 

$ 4- Ox the contrary; to confront, to 3 8 
and to rout this boaſted. ſophiſtical phalanx, I 
ſhall new. 

I. Taar the. . of baptiſm is bl 
cable to infants, not leſs, than, to adults: or, in 
other words, that infants are poſſeſſed, accord- 
ing to ſcripture, of all neceſſary qual! Hcations for 
baptiſm, and therefore are capable of it. 

II. Tnar there is ſufficient poſitive evidence 
it is the WILL or CHRIsT baptized believi 
parents ſhould ; endeavour to get their children 

baptized. Let us begin with the former, * 

$5. (I.) , THAT the ordinance of baptiſm i 19 
applicable to infants, as well as 1 appears 
hence, 

(I.) Trar there is * in the nature 
and defign of it, but is equally applicable: to an 
infant as to its parent. For, 

1. Wnar is its nature? It is a "ſank. This, f 
flatter myſelf; has been. demonſtrated in the 
foregoing chapter; and am bold to ſay, is ca- 
pable of manifold demonſtration, But what 
does it ſeal ? Not that the ſubject, rightly bap- 
tized, as ſome have affirmed, is aſſured thereby 
that he is juſtified and. ſaved : which muſt imply, 


if any thing, that he who is notſo aſſured was 


not rightly nn than which nothing need 
be 
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be more abſurd. For, then, numbers baptized 
by the apoſtles themſelves were not rightly bap. 
tized. And yet, being a ſeal, it muſt aflure the 
rightly baptized ſubjet of ſomething. But what 
is this ſomething? Is it that the ſubject Is fon. 
cere, that he RAS 4 good conſcience, is attualh 
poſſeſſed of certain perſonal endowments, or er. 
tainly entitled to new covenant bleſſings? This 
is impoſſible, on any other hypotheſis than the 
Popiſh figment of facraments being effectual to 
the ſubject, ex opere operato. What it aſſure, 
therefore, is not any thing ſubjefirvely to the 
| baptized, whereby he is diſtinguiſhed from others; 
but as the only alternative, the ſealing muſt im- 
ply an objefive certainty afforded him by the 
Inſtitutor. Now, 

2. WnAr is the deſign of this objective ſealing? 
and what are the truths thus certified? (I fay 
truths, for nothing which is not true does the 
God of truth certify.) The anſwer is plain— 
That he will be A Gop to all the ſealed, On 
more fully, this is the record, © That Ged gives 
ji. e. exhibits to ſuch eternal life, thro* the me- 
diation of his Sen, and the influences of his 
fpirit.” But when I ſay, that God aſſures the 
baptized in and by the fa? of the ordinance, 
he will be 4 Gd to him, I do not intend the 
erroneous, but too common notion, that a de- 
claration or promiſe of his being A God to any, 
in the ceconomical revelation of mercy, implies 
a certain connection between the promiſee and his 
Future (much leſs his preſent) poſſeſſion of 3 
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Chief Good. For ſuch declarations and promiſ- 
es cannot, I think, be conceived of, when 
addreſſed to man, under any other notion than 
that of a propoſal from a firſt mover of covenant 
terms; for the free nature of man requires that 
he ſhould be addreſſed in this way. But how 
man anfwers the divine requiſitions, or how he 
cames by 2 nature and diſpoſition which, as an 
echo, makes a ſuitable reply to ſuch a propoſal, 
belongs intirely to another diſpenſation, namely, 


chat of SOVEREIGN EFFICACIOUS RACE; the 


Holy Spirit therein executing the decree of elec- 
tion, It is evident, therefore, that the Lord 
may be properly ſaid to be the God (or the chief 
gord) of a perſon or people, in divine ordinan- 
ces, independent of any adſtipulation from the 
creature. For he was, in this ſenſe, the God of 
the infant Jews, and uncireumciſed in heart, 
no leſs than Abraham himſelf. But, 

3. W no ſees not that if it be a truth he may 
be a God to any, infants or adults, independent on 
their gracious diſpoſition, the ſame truth may be 
confiſtently ſealed and certified to them. This I in- 
fiſt was done to all, adults or infants, rightly cir- 
cumciſed; and this is done to all, adults or infants, 
rightly baptized. However fome have made an 
improper uſe of the topick of circumciſion in the 
baptiſmal controverſy, one would think there is 
one thing at leaſt that may be inferred from it 
—that the feal of God's covenant to man, be 
that ſeal and that covenant what they may, is 
APPLICABLE to an infant as well as to its pa- 
rent, If, indeed, God's requiſitions caull not 

| | | be 
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de answered in any other way, than by the z. 
lieving conſent of the ſinner, there would be ſome 
force in the ohjection of ' infants' incapacity and 
incapability of being the ſubjects of God's cove. 
nant ſeal. But this is not the caſe. - For tho 
infants are finners, and have no believing con- 
ſent; yet, ſome; infants, our opponents being 
- judges, anſwer God's requiſitions, or, in other 
words, are juſtified. The truth is, the infant of 
a day, and the convert of three-ſcore years, are 
accepted on the ſame account, tho“ attended with 
different circumſtances. Union with the Saviour, 
formed by a ſovereign act of grace, anſwers all 
demands. All other conſiderations are | merely 
circumſtantial. If, then, infants are capable of 
anſwering the grand condition of acceptance, nay 
equally ſo with adults, it is, evident that they 
are capable of being under obligations, and fil 
more capable of baptiſm, the ſeal of the objecne 
certainty of exhibited bleffings. _ 
8 6. (2.) THAT: infants are capable fubjath 
- appears, alſo, from the ſcriptural account of neceſ⸗ 
ſary qualifications for baptiſm. Infants are capa- Wl 
ble not only of what is 'equivalent to faith, re- 
pentance, the, anſwer of à good conſcience, 2 
profeſſion of Chriſt, &c. and a ſubjective ſult- 
ableneſs for the inſtitution; but alſo of that. very 
thing, from which * . derive all their 
Fade: | 
„ "al To INFANTS are Pen of . is e 
to faith, &c. in the moſt important concerns, 
Fuch as acceptance with God, nn, 
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life, &c. and where theſe very things are pro- 
nounced as neceſſary as in the caſe of baptiſm. 


For inſtance, ' He that belicveth ſhall be ſaved ; 


but he that belzeveth not ſhall be damned. With- 


out faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe God. Except 
ye repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe periſb. He that 
believeth not God, hath made him a liar. With 
the heart man * believeth unto righteouſneſs, and- 


with the mouth confeſſion is made ' unto ſalvation. 
Now, what can be more evident than that theſe, 
and innumerable ſimilar paſſages, are not intended 


to exclude from the benefits of redemption, all 


infants, but UNBELIEVERS, IMPENITENT. finners, 
DISPLEASERS of God, and DISOWNERs of Chriſt. 
This concluſion does not, indeed, appear from 


the paſſages themſelves, for they are as expreſs 


and peremptory. as can be, in re/trifing the qua- 
lifications for SALVATION, to FAITH, REP ENT. 


' ANCE, &c. yet, when we conſider infants” capa- 


city for the former, as moral and immortal 
beings, and their incapacity for the latter, (how- 
ever peremptorily the conditions and qualifica - 
tions are ſpecified ; ) and when we conſider the 
favourable regard ſhewn them, in every diſpen- 
ſation, by the Great Father of all; we are fairly 

led to conclude, that ſuch paſſages of holy writ- 
do not affect infants, as non-believers, nox-peni- 
tents, non-pleaſers, or non-profeſiors. For the 
politive virtues and graces which divines call 
conditions of ſalvation, fine qua non, are ed, 


not to the mere abſence of thoſe qualities in their 


activity and exerciſe, but to their ative oppoſites, 
unbelief, 
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unbelief, impenitence, &c. which can take place 
only in. adults. 

From the premiſes, then,” it is clear, that if 
infants are copeble of thoſe things . which an 
equrvalent to faith and repentance, as. qualifica. 
tions for the mt important privilege of falvati. 
on, they are alſo capable of what are equivalent 
to them as qualifications for the l/s important 
privilege of baptiſm. For, if the one be denied, 
ſo may the other; and if the one be granted, 
ſo ought the other. Infants are capable of 2 
dvinely conftituted union with the infinitely wor. 
thy Saviour, not leſs than adults ; and are they 

incapable of the /ymbo! of that union? Infants 
are capable of the influences of the holy Spirit 
not Jeſs than adults; and are they incapable 
of the Jymbol of thoſe influences ? He that cas 
believe it, let him believe it. 

8 7. 2. InFanTs are capable of a ſubjefiv 
ſuttableneſs for the inſtitution. The nature and 
deſign of baptiſm require, as is plain to com- 
mon ſenſe, that oftenſible fors, ſuch as unbeliev- 
ers, impenitents, and the like, ought not to be 
treated as apparent friends; that thoſe who cui 
dently love darkneſs rather than light, becauſe 
their deeds are evil, ſhould not -be ranked with 
the viſible children of light; but does it follow 
that infants muſt be claſſed with the former, and 
not with the latter? There is a fuitableneſs in 

excluding open enemies from an external token 
of a ſuppoſed fitneſs to be ſubjects of the goſpel 


kingdom. But does it follow that infants oug/t 
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to be alſo excluded ? Again, there is à ſuit- 
ableneſ# in this, that none but believers, penitents 
and profeſſors ſhould be baptized, amang adults, 
becauſe if they are not ſuch, they muſt be po- 
fitively the reverſe; for in them there is no 
alternative; there is no medium between faith 
and unbelief, between repentance and impeni- 
tence. Of them, he that is not for Chriſt, is 
againſt him. But can the ſame be faid of in- 
fants? Becauſe they are not intelligent and volun- 
tary ſubjects, muſt they be treated as foreigners ? 
nay, as rebels? Is there no medium between 
loyal active obedience, and rebellion? And be- 
cauſe the infants of any community do not make 
an active part of the ſtate, does it follow that 
there is no ſuztablen;ſs in their being ſubjects at 
all? But if there be a fuitableneſs in infants 
being admitted proper ſubjects of a civil king- 
dom, much more is there a ſuitableneſs in their 
being admitted ſubjects of the goſpel kingdom; 
the requiſitions of the latter having a reſpect to 
grace, which is applicable to both alike, but 
thoſe of the former having a reſpect to reaſon, 
of which infants are incapable. 

Mon kovER: it is apparent, that faith and 


repentance are no diſtinguiſhing characteriſticks 


of a chriſtian as ſuch, but of a chriſtian as adult; 
theſe qualifications are not eſſential to chriitia- 
nity, (if we intend thereby. ſalvation thro* Chriſt) 
for this may exiſt without them. Now if the 
initiating ordinance of chriſtianity. has relation to 
the eſſence, nature and deſign of chriſtianity, and 


not 
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not merely to 2 particular mode of it, it follow 
that the ordinance is applicable to infants. Ty 
ſay, that this initial rite refers not to chriſt. 
"nity itſelf, but only to a certain mode or ©. 
cumſtance of it, is flatly to contradict its nature 
and defign. For baptiſm exhibits the whole d 
chriſtianity, and not merely @ part; its efſenc 
and not a mere circumſlance; as appears from 
the preceding chapter. It exhibits regeneration 
ſanctification, myſtical union, ſalvation, &c. which 
are common to infants and adults. Nor dos 
it appear, I believe, that any thing is therein ex- 
hibited, which is not equally applicable to both. 
"Nay, were we, for argument” ſake, to allow M. 
B. 's account of what it repreſents, viz.” The 
death, burial, and reſurrection of Chriſt, and 
communion with him therein, it ſtill follows 
that infants are not leſs capable of theſe blel. 
ings than believers,” penitents and profeſſors 
They are alſo capable of being put under oll. 
gation, except we adopt one of the moſt abſurd 
poſitions — That we ought not to be grateful, 
'when grown up to manhood, for a benefit re. 
ceived in infancy. Thus we ſee, that ſuitabl. 
neſs to the nature and deſign of baptiſm, belong 
to the infant no leſs than his parent. 

§. 8. 3. AGAIN: they are capable of that ven 
thing from which faith, repentance and profel- 
fion derive all their value. "That there is in 
ſcripture” a connection formed between belicumny. 
and baptiſm in adults, is clear from particula 


paſſages, as well as the nature and deſign 5 
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the ordinance ; but it is not leſs clear that this 


connection depends on theſe qualities, not as 
they are in themſelves, but only as they are in- 
dicative of ſomething more eſſential f. Theſe 
qualities are no further valuable than they are 
extreſſrve ef the perſon's moral and relative fate. 


For, on our opponents own principles, a pre- 


ponderation of evidence againſt the latter, would 


@ aboliſh the pretenſions of the former. They will + 


allow, that the moſt plauſible profeſſion of know- 


ledge or faith, is of itſelf no ſufficient ground 


for baptizing adults; for if ſuch a defect in 
2 candidate's: moral character, as demonſtrates 
to the miniſter at the time of. baptization, the 
inſincerity of his profeſſion, - and the badneſs of 
his ſtate, be proved againſt him, it would cer- 
tainly diſqualify him for the ordinance. It is 
clear from the nature of the caſe, that the be- 


| forementioned qualities, rather than any other 


chriſtian virtues, are connected with baptiſm, 


becauſe they are the moſt ſtriking and deciſive 
| indications of a real change of ſtate, or at leaſt 
| ſuitableneſs of ſtate and diſpoſition to commence 


a ſubject of the goſpel kingdom. Does an in- 
fidel become a believer ® Does a criminal be- 
come a penitent? 1s the ignorant become not- 
ing? Then they give a miniſter the beſt evi- 
dence the caſe can afford, that they are proper 
ſubjects; that is, in a ftate ſuited to the nature 
and deſign of the inſtitution. Could we ſuppoſe 
2 perſon poſſeſſed of the cleareſt n 
f See Mr, BoorTn's Apology for the Baptiſts, p. 2 
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of chriſtian doctrines; making the moſt devout 
and abundant profeſſions of fincerity, of the 
ſoundneſs of his faith and the genuineneſs of 
his repentance ; the integrity and circumſpettion 
of his conduct for a length of time paſt; = 
but, while the candidate is ſtanding ready for 
- the ordinance, and the miniſter is going to ex. 
ecute the command of Chrift, inconteſtible evi. 
dence is produced of his being that very di 
| guilty of a notorious deliberate crime, which he 
had ſtudiouſly concealed ; what can the mini- 
ter do? Muft he forbid: water? On wha 
ground? His knowledge, profeſſion of faith, 
repentance, &c. are now ſuperſeded on a mural 
account. On the ſuppoſition, his baptiſm was 
to have taken place becauſe of thoſe qualifice- 
tions, but now he is excluded becauſe he wants 
THAT VERY THING of which children are capu- 
ble, viz. a ſtate of grace and acceptance. But, 
if it be ſaid, that the reaſon of his rejection 
was becauſe his profeſſion was not fencere, it 
amounts to the ſame thing; for what is the 
difference between a ſtate of ſncerity and 1 
ſtate of grace? 
$ 9. SHOULD it be ail urged, that « what i 
deemed by the Antipœdobaptiſts as the grand quꝛ- 
lification, is a credible profeſſion; not grace apart, 
nor - profeſſion apart, but the un of both; 
of which infants are incapable :** I anſwer, 
Tunis diſtinction, however ſpecious, is a mere 
evaſion. For if there be any force in it, it 
militates alike againſt their ſa/vabihity. For, we 
| are 
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xe ſaved-by grace, thro' faith. We are ſaved 
by hope. With the mouth confeſſion is made to 


ation. If any man {ove not the Lord Jeſus 


Chriſt, let him be anathema maranatha. Repent 
chat your fins may be blotted out. Now if 


this union be requiſite in one caſe, .it muſt be 


ſo in the other, ſince it is required with equal 
explicitneſs in both. And falvation is connected, 
not with grace apart, nor profeſſion apart, but 
with the union of grace and the expreſſions 
thereof in faith, hope, confeſſion, love to Chriſt, 
and repentance. But whatever ſhews this latter 
inſtance to be fallacious is proportionably con- 
clufive againſt the objection. Suffice it to ob- 


ſerve, as before— that in each caſe, the ſcriptures - 


require theſe expreſſions and figns of a gracious 
ſtate, of thoſe only who are capable of their 
active oppoſites, or the contrary vices. And 
they derive their value intirely from the circum- 
flances in which they are placed , and not from 
any ſuppoſed excellency refulting from their 
union as ſuch. 0 
Bes1Des, that there is no ſuch union as the 
objection ſuppoſes, no ſuch indiſpenſible connec- 


tion between theſe qualities and baptiſm, as 
founded on divine poſitive authority, is apparent 


hence ; that in the New Teſtament different 
qualities are required of differont perſons, accord- 
ing to the circumſtances in which theſe perſons 
are found. If any are charged with ſome no- 
torious fins, the exhortation is, Repent and be 


+ See Pedobaptiſmus Vindicatus, p. 15, Kc. 
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baptized; if any are in a ſtate of inquiry after 
ſalvation, the qualification is, beheving on the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; if any heſitate in giving their 
aſſent to his meſſiahſhip, believing with the what: 
heart is required. In like manner the confeſſn 
of ſins, receiving the word with joy, the anfun 
of a good conſcience, &c. are required in different 
circumſtances. But what | renders this argument 
irrefragable is, that our Lord was a ſuitable ſub. 
Jett of the baptiſm of repentance, tho incapabl; 
of "repentance, He poſſeſſed, indeed, what wa 
equivalent to it, but not the thing - itſelf. The 
ſame may be faid of regeneration, &c. The bap- 
tiſm of John required repentance and the con- 
feſſion of their ſins of thoſe only who were in 
circumſtances capable of theſe things, but they 
were not eſſential qualifications; for what was 
eſſential to the nature and deſign of the inſti- 
tution, Chriſt muſt have poſſeſſed, elſe there was 
no propriety and ſuitableneſs in his "ang the 
ſubject of it.“ * 

As to what is alles: a credible profeſſion, it i 
plain the epithet credible is predicated of pro- 
feſſion to ſhew; on the one hand, the inſuffi- 

| bands biz ep: © 4d! ciency 
3 Neque obſtare debet, quod non oma "que - itidem per 
© baptiſmum | ſignificari ſolent, in iſtam ætatem [ ſcil. infantiam 
«© proprie congruant. Nam et færnitegtia, quam ſcimus baptiſmo de- 
ec ſignari, majorem certe in iis qui, cum vitam diu impatam 

A egiſſent, vitæ t tius mutznde propoſitum teſfabantur, qum 
« in aliis, locum hatebat; in Cua1sTo vero, quem Johannes 
ee paptizavit, ul Num; qui, ut TER TULLIANUS loquitur, u- 
« Aus pa nitenriæ debizor vinctus off,” Pol i Synepſ. in Matth. 
ix. 14. 
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ciency of mere profeſſion, and on the other, 
that the ſuppoſed poſſeftom of the thing profeſſed, 
gives to profeſſion the whole- of its value. Thus 
in reſpet of promiſes and oaths, they are no 
further valuable, in a moral and religious ſenſe, 
than they are exact delineations of the reſpec- 
tive principles from which they are ſuppoſed to 
proceed. A promiſor or a juror, known to be 
falſe in the matter promiſed or ſworn, is deteſt- 
ed. The value of theſe things ariſes from their 
credibility, that is, from the ſuppoſed connection 
between the ſign and the thing thereby ſignified, 
So far, then, it is clear, that if there be any pro- 
feſſion at all, that profeſſion ought to be cre- 
lible. But from the conſideration, that no pro- 
feſſion is available but what is credible, it does 
not follow, that profeſſion of this or any other 
kind is neceſſary. For the nature of the goſ- + 
pel kingdom, and of this inſtitution, do not 
require, any more than the nature of civil 
government, that infants, becauſe not capable 
of profeſſing allegiance to their reſpective kings, 
ſhould be conſidered as 20 ſubjefs ; tho' the 
nature and defign of the one and the other 
require, that where it is ſuitable there ſhould 
be a profeſſion at all, it ſhould be a credible one. 
\ 10. (3.) Ir may be made to appear, from 
the principles and coneeſſions of our opponents, 
that infants are not naturally incapable of bap- 
tim; but the incapacity they object to is de- 
duced, from the ſuppoſed eſſentiality of faith 
and profeſſion, as qualifications for the ordinance. 
For thus Dr, S. writes in reply to Dr. AD- 
L DINGTGXN'S 
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DINGToON's enumeration of benefits reſulting from 
infant baptiſm: © Now, Sir, 1F theſe advantages, 
| which no- doubt are very great and important, 
were the natural and proper effects of the ap- 
plication of baptiſm to infants; or 1F the cere. 
mony were appointed by God to theſe ends; or 
4F the omiſſion of it did at all leſſen the 
obligations of parents to take care of the edu- 
ration of their children, or of children to make 
all ſuitable returns to their parents and to demean 
themſelves well in life, or of miniſters to inſtru4 
and exhort them both to their ſeveral duties: 
1F this were the caſe, I acknowledge it would be 
both cruel and impious to deny them to children,” 

HERE it is plain, from the avowed connefim 
ſubſiſting between the conſequence and the hy- 
| Pothetical antecedents, that nothing is neceſſary to 
render infants equally cayABLE of baptiſm with 
adults, but a divine appointment of its applica- 
tion to them, or its zſeful tendency when applied. 


And, therefore, no zncafacity in infants, Dr. S. 


being judge, can be fairly objected, but what 
ariſes from a begging of the queſtion in debate. 
For, if it ſhall appear, that it is the will of Chrift | 
believers ſhould get their infant offspring bap- 
tized ; or, if it ſhall appear, that there is a pre- 
ponderation of ſolid advantages in its favour, the 
| pretended incapability urged is totally annihilated. 

$ 11. (II.) I am now to ſhew, that it is the 
WILL oF CHRIsT baptized believing parents 
ſhould endeavour to get their children baptized. 


When I expreſs myſelf thus, I would not be under- 
ſtood 


J . 291. 
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ſtood to mean, that thoſe parents who are not 
baptized, and do not believe, are under no obligation 
with reſpect to their own baptiſm and that of 
their children; but our controverſy with the Anti- 


pœdobaptiſts does not require a greater univer= 
ſality than is expreſſed in the propoſition, It 


muſt be left to the candid reader to determine, 
whether the preceding pages evince the capabi- 
lity of infants to anſwer the nature and deſign 
of the inſtitution. But our opponents contend, 
« That, ſuppoſing they were capable and qua- 
« lified, fince infants are not expreſsly and incon- 
« trovertibly mentioned in connection with baptiſm, . 
« it is not the will of Chriſt they ſhould be bap- 
« tized; becauſe, in a poſitive inſtitution, no- 
« thing ſhort of an expreſs precept or plain ex- 
« ample can indicate his will,” The fallacious 
impropriety of connecting the abſtract notion of 
2 poſitive inſtitution with the ordinance of baptiſm 
in its complex form, and eſpecially in extending 
its poſetrveneſs to the moral gualifications of the. 
ſubjects, has been ſhewn in the firſt chapter; 


to which the reader is referred. Now, againſt 


the remaining part of the objection I maintain, 
that on ſuppoſition infants are not expreſsly and 
incontrovertibly 4, mentioned in connection with 
baptiſm, there is ſufficient poſetive evidence in 
favour of Pœdobaptiſm. For, 

F 12. (1) Tu law and ligbt of nature re- 
quire, and conſequently the will. of Chrift, that 
parents ſhould introduce their children to all the 
e and privileges of which they are capable. 
| L 2 | _ THAT 
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Tur infants are ſubjects capable of baptiſm 

(capable, I mean, in the propereſt ſenſe) has 
been demonſtrated. For, baptiſm being the sEA 
of God, to be miniſterially applied to all the 
ſubjects of the viſible goſpel kingdom; and circum- 
ciſion being a SEAL of the righteouſneſs of faith; 
the latter therein eminently agreeing with the 
former ; it follows, that if an infant be capable 
of the one, it is equally ſo of the other.—lt 
remains therefore that we attend to the remain- 
ing parts of the complex propoſition. I ſay, then, 
t. BAPTISM is a benefit and privilege when 
applied to capable ſubjects, poſſeſſing all the 
quahfications neceſſary to anſwer the ſcriptural 
defign of the ordinance. That it is a benefit 
to ſuch is apparent, when we confider what 
baptiſm when applied neceſſarily includes. It 
includes a relative change of ſtate; thereby 
the ſubject is tranſlated, miniſterially, from a 
ſtate of diſtance to a ſtate of nearneſs; is ſepa- 
rated from the world and joined to the uni- 
verſal church; is thereby legally entitled to 
all the other external privileges of the goſpel dif- 
penſation, of which the ſubject is capable, this 
being the right of initiation into them. Again, it 
includes, a dedication of the ſubject to Father, 
Son, and Spirit; is a ſeal of God's covenant 
to the ſubject, aſſuring him to his dying day, 
that therein are exhibited to him exceeding 
great and precious promiſes ; and, of courts, 
ys a foundation for the moſt rational and in- 


|  tereſting obligations of duty. And, indeed, 7 
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ſingle conſideration of baptiſm laying all ſuita- 
ble ſubjects to whom it is minifterially applied 
under ſuch obligations, is alone decifive in ſup- 
port of the point under conſideration. And here 
we may aſk, If infants are capable and ſuitable - 
lubjects, as we have proved they are, and if 
the above important particulars belong to all 
theſe when baptized, as ſuch; what greater be- 
net can we conceive to appertain to a divine 
inſtitution? Could Paul himſelf regard his bap- - 
tiſm in a more beneficial light? For, if it be 
ſaid, that an adult has an opportunity at his 
baptiſm to te/Hfy his faith and repentance, to 
profeſs his ſubjection and allegiance to Chriſt, 
it is plain this is only confounding what are in 
themſelves diſtinct, divine benefits and human 
duties, To call the diſcharge of duty a divine 
benefit, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, - is to ſay that 


the grounds of moral obligation, and the di 


charge thereof, are one and the fame thing, 
which is abſurd, The grounds, motives and en- 
couragements of duty are divine benefits, toge- 
ther with the ability, inclination- and the effec- 
tive cauſe of compliance. with duty ; but, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, duties themſelves are not fo. And 
this muſt neceſſarily be the caſe while man is. 
free in his actions and accountable for them. 

L 13. Ir the above reaſoning be juſt, and if 
do not greatly miſunderſtand our oppoſers, their 


notion of baptiſm is no benefit at all. We con- 


ſider the baptiſmal ordinance as a ſeal of God's 
covenant to faderati, and of conſequence the 
L 3 Te right 
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right to it a benefit. To this Dr. 8. replies, 
If ſealing be, as you have ſeen, a matter of 
duty rather than of right, to uſe this kind of 
language is much the ſame as to ſay, that per- 
ſons have a right 0 do their duty+.” But be it 
known, that this worthy author does not ſay, 
as indeed he could not with any colour of plau- 
Ebility, that infants are capable of being be. 
nefited by free grants and covenants, for thus he 
ſubjoins: A man may be included in a cove- 
nant or BENEFITED by it, who is 20 way a party 
to it, and whoſe ſignature therefore is not at 
all requiſite. CHILDREN, for inſtance, frequentiy 
derive advantages from covenants which, with 
all the authentic forms of them, exiſted long be- 
fore they were born ||.” The Reaſon, therefore, 
why infants, according to him, are not proper 
ſubjects of baptiſm, is not becauſe of any incapa- 
city in them of being benefited, but becauſe they 
are incapable of duty. And fo effential is the 
ſubject's duty, on theſe principles, to the ordi- 
nance of baptiſm, that ſeparate from this oblſe- 
quious concurrence, the _ inſtitution itſelf is not 
a benefit or a privilege, but a mere non-entity. 
Conſequently, for any to diſregard baptiſm, is 
not to diſregard a beneſit mercifully held forth 
to them, but the neglect of a duty, in the. ſame 
ſenſe as prayer, or any other moral duty is neg- 
lected. On theſe principles, therefore, which re- 
. preſent baptiſm as no benefit in any ſenſe but 
that in which the performance of any duty is ſo, 

| | +8; 


+ Anſ. to Dr, ApD1xGToOx's Reaſons, p. 106, | Ibid. 
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it is no wonder that our antagoniſts ſhould pro- 
nounce the baptizing of infants an abſurd prac- 
tice, for it is the fame as to put an infant on 
performing duty! But if it be fo, it equally 
follows, that baptiſm is 10 benefit, properly 


' ſpeaking, to believers. And if no benefit, it 


can lay them under no obligations of gratitude, 


for gratitude neceſſarily ſuppoſes a benefit. What 


they muſt lay for a foundation of pratitude on 
theſe principles is their own performance of duty, 
and that properly being -no divine benefit, their 
gratitude © muſt terminate on themſelves. But 
what are our opponents* avowed grounds of 
obligations of duty in this matter? Dr. 8. 
replies: © There can be no doubt that we 


are to conſider it | baptiſm ] as a ſolemn teſt, 


whereby we VOLUNTARILY BIND OURSELVES to 
new obedience. —- Nor can it be in regard of 
them ¶ infants ] a teſt of new obedience, they 
not VOLUNTARILY SUBMITTING To 1T®,” Is 
this the language of a proteſtant orthodox 
divine? Is our NEW OBEDIENCE founded on 
our OWN SUBMISSION ? Is our OBEDIENCE ob- 


ligatory in proportion as we BIND OURSELVES 


to it? Beit ſo; there is one conſequence ine- 
vitably follows, viz. That no perſon in the world 
is under any obligation to perform what he does 
not voluntarily ſubmit to, or to regard any thing 
as a duty until he binds himſelf to the perform- 
ance of it. A doctrine this, that will be always 
grateful to the human n it 
L424 is 
'* Ut ſupra, p. 109. a 5 
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is diſaffected to the requiſitions of its Creator } 
How much more rational and ſcriptural the ſup. 
polition, That baptiſm, as a divine inſtitution, 
is a benefit conferred on all who are the capable 
and actual ſubjects of it; and, as ſuch, exhi- 
biting bleſſings and obliging to anſwerable du- 
ties? To conclude this paragraph, I will ſub- 
join the words of a Prelate on this ſubject, in 
whom the power of godlineſs, ſound learning, 
and judicious - moderation, ſeemed to unite their 
ſplendors: „Either baptiſm is a benefit to 
4 fants, or it is not. If none, why then admi- 


K niſtered at all; but if it be [which was his 


« real ſentiment ] then why ſhould the poor 
« innocents be prejudged of it for the parent's 
« cauſe, if he profeſs but ſo much of a chriſ. 
4 tian as: 20 9 his child to that ordis 
4 nance+.”” We now come to ſhew, 

8 14. 2. Thar as baptiſm is a benefit appli- 
eable to infants, the dictates of nature require 
our applying it to them; and, provided theſe dic- 
tates are the will of Chriſti, and if they are not 
contravened by poſitive authority, the conclu- 
ſion is clear as the day, That it is the wiLL 
oF CuRIisT profeſſing parents ſhould ſolicit 
baptiſm for their children, and goſpel miniſters 
ſhould baptize them. 

Lr us not miſtake the ſtate of the queſtion, and 
the force of the argument. I do not ſay that Bar- 
T1SM is diſcoverable by the light of nature; but that 
the revealed account of it conſiders it as a BENE- 

FIT 
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FIT and that the law and light of nature require 
we hould cenfer on our children all the benefits 
of which they are ſuitable ſubjects, and which 
lie within our power, This is of importance 
to be obſerved; for there is a very obvious dif- 
ference between the diſcovering of a benefit and 
the application of it, when diſcovered, to one 
rather than another. This diſtinction Dr. S. 
overlooks, when he. thus interrogates and re- 
plies: „Is infant baptiſm a duty the Lght of 
« nature and reaſm teaches? This ſurely will 
« not be pretended#.” Hut this is artfully blend- 
ing what are in themſelves perfectly diſtinct. 
We do not ſay that BayTTSM, viz, The chriſ- 
tian puritication in the name of the Father, and 
ſo on, is taught by the light of nature and 
reaſon ; but is, on the contrary, a peſitiue ap- 
paintment. And: what then? Does: it follow 
that the light of nature and reaſon is not con- 
cerned. in the application of baptiſm to one ſub- 
ject in preference to another? The miniſterial 
commuſſion. ta bapteze (as well as to preach) is a 
diſcretionary. truſt, the goſpel. revelation is the 
RULE and. poſitive directory; but can any one, 
who properly eonſfiders the nature of divine 
laws, their ſeparate and reſpective influence, the 


nature of poſitive authority in particular, heſi- 


ate a moment about the. neceſſity of the light 
of nature. and reaſon to aſſiſt in the application of 
that rule? To ſuppaſe that, by inſiſting on the 
neceffary aids of the dictates of nature in the 
application of the ſcripture W hon, cafes, 
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we derogate from the true perfection of the fa. 
cred volume, is a ſurmiſe demonſtrably weak 


and impertinent. Suffice it to obſerve with St. 


Ausrix: © To reject the conduct of the light of 


„ nature is not only fooliſh but alſo impious“. “ 


With TERTULLIAN: „ Thoſe notions and 


« perſuaſions of the human mind that are com- 


« mon, are capable of making us wiſer, even 
in divine matters, provided we employ them 


« of error +.” With Hooker : © The will of 


* God, which we are to judge our actions by, 


c no ſound divine in the world ever denied to 
be in part made manifeſt even by /ight of na- 


« tare and not by ſcripture alone f.“ With 
CHILLINGWORTH: © It is very meet and rea- 
« ſonable and neceſſary that men, as in ail 
« their actions, ſo eſpecially in that which is of 

« greateſt importance, the choice of their way 


4 to happineſs, ſhould be left unto — right 


% 


« reaſon, grounded on divine revelation and com- | 
« mon notions, written by God in the hearts of 
« all men; — deducing, according to the ne- 
« yer-failing rules of logic, conſequent deduc- | 
« tions from them. And he that follows this 
« in all his opinions and actions, and does not 
« only ſeem to do ſo, FoLLows ALwAvrs Gon|.” | 

The 


'* Aucverinus de Trin. cap. vi. Luminis naturalis ducatum 
repellere, non modo ſtultum et, ſed et impium. 

+ TzxzTULLIAnus de Reſur. carnis, cap, iii, Eft JP q 
ty. gone foie Sages, ls Dries; fol ln wr 
non in adjutorium falſi. 
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The influence, therefore, here aſcribed to the 
ſight of nature, is not the diſcovery of baptiſm 
as a poſitive appointment, (which would imply 
2 contradiction) but the application of baptiſm to 
ſome perſons rather than others, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ſcriptare rule. If the ſcripture rule 
clearly counteract what ſeemed before a natural dic- 
tate, this latter, it is evident, ſhould ſubmit to 
the former; if not, and ſuppoſing revealed po- 
ſitive evidence out of the queſtion, the natural 
diate continues in full force, being, on the ſup- 
poſition, the only evidence remaining in the caſe. 
But if to this laſt mentioned evidence be ſuper- 
added any given degree of ſcriptural authority, the 
force of obligatioh is increaſed in that proportion. 
+ 15. Wren I ſpeak of the Law of nature, 
in this connection, I would be underſtood to 
mean nearly with GRoTIUs : That [regular] 
« DICTATE OF RIGHT REASON WHICH SHEWS. 
« that there is in any ſ human] act, from its 
* AGREEMENT OR DISAGREEMENT WITH | 
„ [oUR] RATIONAL [AND SOCIAL] NATURE a 
“moral turpitude, or a moral neceſſity; and, 
4 of courſe, that ſuch an act is either FoRBID-- 
* DEN OR ENJOINED BY GOD THE AUTHOR 
« of NATURES,” And, with Cal DRRwoon, 
| would term any human act INDIFFERENT 
* which has no moral goodneſs. or pravity ;, 
* that is, which is neither enjoined nor for- 
* bidden, by any law natural or divine. * 


L 6 Al 
* Gaorius De Jure Belli ac Pacis. Lib, I, Cap. I. C x. 1. 


F Cartypzrwoop Altare Damaſcenum, Cap, ix, De rebus. adia- 
phoris et ceremoniis, p. 366. 
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All human acts, therefore, morally conſidered, in 
their general and univerſal nature, are either 
GOOD, BAD, or, ſecundum fpeciem, 1NDIFF8n. 
ENT H; tho” no human act, in its particular and 
agile nature, ſecundum individuum, 

im actual exifience and attended with all ſts cr 
cumftances, can be morally indifferent. By the 
light of nature J underſtand with DonpRindz: 
« That part of the law of nature which man 
«© by the exerciſe of his reaſon has afually dj. 
© covered,” and not merely what he may diſcs 
ver, by that means. 

Here let it be obſerved, that as the reports of 
ſenſe may be taken for true, when there is no 
reaſon againſt them; becauſe when there is 1 
reaſon not to believe, that alone is a reaſon for 
believing them: ſo, the reports of the /aw of our 
nature may be taken for true, when there is 
no revelation againſt them; for to do otherwiſe 
would be to deny our aſſent to what, on the 
ſuppoſition, is the beſ# evidence, And where 
certainty is not to be had, probability muſt be 
fubſtituted in the place of it: that is, it muſt be 
conſidered, which fide of the queſtion is the 
more probable. With whatever contempt ſome 
may affect to treat this rule, they ſhould be 
reminded that the object of ſuch contempt is 
- truth itſelf. Beſides, unleſs it be reaſonable to 
put out our eandle, becauſe we have not the 
light of the ſun, it muſt be reaſonable to dire 

our ſteps by probability when we have nothing 

___ clearer 
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clearer to walk by. The only alternative is to 
wander and fluctuate in abſolute uncertainty fr. 
Nor ean it be denied, that every man,” as 
PUFFENDORF obſerves, © of mature age, and a 
« fund mind, poſſeſſes fo much of this natu- 
« ral light, that uſing proper means and due 
« attention, he may very welt diſcover at leaſt 
« the general precepts and principles of the law 
« of nature; and, at the fame time, judge, 
« that theſe are perfectly ſuitable to his nature 
« and ſtate ®._ But if any thing be determined, by 
« rational inveſtigation, to be a part of the law of 


4 nature, this muſt not, on that account, be pro- 


« nounced oppoſits to what the ſacred ſcriptures, 
« deliver more clearly on the fame ſubject; but 
« ſhould be diſtinguiſhed as it were by ab/trattionh.” 
$ 16. Having premiſed theſe things re- 
ſpecting natural diclates, as being of divine ori- 
gin, and of univerſal and perpetual obligation, 
when not contravened by the expreis will of the 
ſupreme Lawgiver, who alone has a right to. 
controul them; we proceed to inquire. what are. 
ſome of the moſt important and wnverſally ac- 
knowledged parts and principles thereof, * relate 
to our preſent purpoſe. 

Tux following things ſeem to be of that 
deſeription: That man is a ſocial creature: 
« and 

+ See WorLAasTon's Religion of Nature, 5 m. 14, 15, 16. 

Vid. PurrEN Dau De Officio, Lib, I. Cap. I, 984 
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“ and the ſubject of moral obligation. That 
all injuſtice is wrong and evil, and vice verſa. 
« That to render all their due, is juſtice : and 
« to detain any thing that is another's, is injuſ- 
4 tice. That infant children are to be regard- 
ed as parts of their parents. That parents 
“ have a juſt right of putting their children, 
« even in earlieſt infancy, under future obliga- 
tions: or, in other words, that they ought to 
« benefit their children, when it is in their 
* power to do ſo. That parents ought to take 
the be care of their children they can, en- 
« deavour to provide for them, and to be al- 
« ways ready to aſſiſt them. That in order to 
« the good of children, there muſt be ſome 
authority over them lodged by nature in the 
“ parents: that is, the nature of the caſe is 
« ſuch, as necefſarily requires there ſhould be 
« in the parents an authority over their chil- 
« dren in order to their good. That parents 
„ ought to diſpoſe of their children according to 
« the bet of their judgment. That as the 
« child grows up, the caſe is ſtill the ſame in 
« ſome degree or other, till he arrives at the age 
« reckoned mature; and very often longer. 
« That parents, in conſulting the good of their 
« children, ought to adopt thoſe means, which, 
« according to the beſt of their ſkill, abilities, 
« and opportunities, they find - moſt conducive 
« to that end. That children are laid under 
« abligations to their parents in proportion as 
« w” are benefited by them ; ; and to Gop ſu- 
« premely 
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« premely, as the ultimate ſource and firſt cauſe 
« of all. That the natural Heck ion which re- 
« oularly and mutually fubſiſts in parents and 
« children, ought to be obſerved and followed, 

« when there is no reaſon to the contrary. For 
« when there is no reaſon why we ſhould not 
« comply with it, its own very ſolicitation, and 
« the agreeableneſs we apprehend to be in com- 
« plying, are preponderating arguments. This 
« muit be true, if ſomething is more than n- 
« thing. Nay, if this gerd be only a kind 
« of attraction in the mere matter of parents 
« and children; yet ſtill this phyſical mo- 
« tion or ſympathy ought. not to be over-ruled 
« if there be not a good reaſon for it. On the 
« contrary, it ought to be taken as a ſugge/lion 
« of nature, which ſhould always be regarded, 
« when it is not ſuperſeded by ſomething /u- 
« perior; that is, by reaſon, &c. — Therefore 
© not to act according to it, is not to act ac- 
« cording to reaſon, and to deny that to be which 
« is]. Conſequently, That when parents do 
« not act according to theſe didtates, without a 
“divine warrant to act otherwiſe, they lie a- 
« gainſt the truth, and deny themſelves and their 
children to be what they are; and the relation 
that ſubſiſts between them. That when any 
« do not benefit their off5pring, and thoſe in their 


« houſe, who are not of age to reject the pro- 


< poſed favour, act an unnatural part.“ 
9817. FROM what is faid, the concluſion is 
inevitable 


4 See WoLLAsToN' s Relig. of Nat. $ vm. paſſim. 
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inevitable — That it is the wiLt or CHR 197, his 
_ diſciples ſhould devote their infant children to 
him in baptiſm. ——For, 45 

Tux dictates of nature, arent by 
revelation, are the will of Chrifl, and our rule 
of duty. (5 15.) — The wiz or CHRIsr, 
expreſſed in theſe dictates, requires us to 
our children as they are capable. ( 16. ) — 
Baptiſm, as the initiatory ſeal. of God's coves 
nant, is a benefit of which infants. are capable. 
(See chap. II. $& 23— 25. and ch. III. $ 5—10.) 
— This evidence is not eclipſed, but brightened, 
by ſcripture authority, as we ſhall fee in the 
ſequet of this chapter. 

LEr the reader carefully notice, that we 15 

not ſappoſe, by inſiſting on. this argument, the 

inſufficiency of direct ſcripture evidence: for 
this has been frequently urged with advantage, 
to ſatisfy perſons of the beſt diſpoſitions and abi- 
lities. That is, reader, fome of the moſt eminent 
Pœdobaptiſts that ever filled the Profeſſor's 
chair, or that ever. yet adorned the Proteſtant 
pulpit.” But fince our opponents infiſt, that 
what. has been ſo often urged, is not. concluſive 
and modefily affirm it is only calculated to catch 
«. the eye of a ſuperficial obſerver; they are 
deſired once more impartially to weigh this rea» 
ſoning, and then, if they are able, to refute it. 
Let them know, however, that hackneyed phraſes 
without meaning — principles taken upon. truſt 
— and empty declamation — muſt not be palm- 
ed on us-inſtead of ſolid arguments. 

WERE it neceſlary, it would be eaſy. to ſhew, 
f that 
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that the 1 above urged are no novelty 3 
put are perfectly agreeable to experience, — and 
to the practical judgment of the moſt ſerious 
pœdobaptiſts, both illiterate and learned. But 
waving this, proceed we next to another cor- 
roborating proof. of the main propoſition. 

918. (2) War we contend for is, That 
it is the WILL oF CHRIST we ſhould Mw 
our infant children. In proof of this we have 
ſhewn, firſt, that the diZates of right reaſon re- 
quire us to benefit them, and conſequently to bap-. 
tize them; as baptiſm is always a benefit when, 
adminiſtered to capable ſubjects. We come, ſe- 
condly, to ſhew —— That God has conſtantly 
approved of this principle, in all preceding diſpen= 
ſations. In other words —— That the principle 
of the laſt argument is ſo. far from being weakn., 
med by ſcripture evidence, that the Lord's ap- 
probation of 1T, in his conduct towards the 
offspring of his profeſſing people, i in all the diſ- 
penſations of true religion, is abundantly 1 1 
trated and confirmed. 

Mr. B's miſapplied but favourite. maxim — 
« Politive laws imply their negative,” has no, 
farce in the baptiſmal controverſy, until he. 
demonſtrates, in oppoſition to what is advanced, 
that the dictates of right. reaſon. mult. be ſmather- 
ed, or elſe, that revelation countermands their in- 
fluence. But to demon/trate the former, in mat- 
ters about which, on the ſuppoſition, ſcripture 
is ſilent, is no eaſy taſk. And the difficulty will, 
be increaſed in proportion as the ſacred oracles 
corroborate. 
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corroborate reaſon's verdict. Let us now ap- 
peas to' theſe oracles. 

8 19. 1. We appeal to that petiod of the 
church, and diſpenſation of grace, which extend. 
ed from Adam to Noah. The inſpired narra- 
tive of this long ſpace of time is very ſhort: 
on which we make the following remarks, 
We then aſſert, 

(i) WHATEVER exhibition of grace was made to 
antediluvian parents, was conſtantly made to their 
offspring ; and conſequently whatever ſeals of 
grace were granted to the former, muſt equally 
appertain to the latter, if not voluntary refer 
tors of them. Therefore, all ſuch parents had 
a revealed warrant to regard their offspring a 
entitled to the ſzals of the covenant, in lite man- 
ner as themſelves, according to their capacity. For, 
(2) Ax allow that Gen. iii. 15. contains 
the promulgation of goſpel grace; nor are . 
authoriſed to queſtion the intereſt of ch:ldra 
therein with their parents, without an expreſs 
contravention. For, it were wnnatural for 2 
parent to confine ſuch a benefit to his own perſon 
to the excluſion of his children, who are not 
only parts of his family but of himſelf. To 
which we may add, that the phraſe THY SEED 
tho* principally referring to the Meſſiah, fe- 
ſpected Eve's natural feed as ſharers in com- 
mon with herſelf in the exhibition of mercy; 
and we ſuppoſe not leſs ſo than her HUSBAND. 
For this application of the phraſe thy ſeed, com- 

pare Gen.” XVii. 7. and Gal. iii. 16. Again, \Ir 
(3 
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(3} IT is generally agreed, that not only 
2 inſtitution of ſacrifices, but alſo the coats of 
ſkin (Gen. iii. 21.) were emblematic of cove- 
nant bleſſings; and not only ſo, in common 
with mere types, but en of the covenant, as 
earneſts and pledges of exhibited favour. © Who 
will deny,” ſays WiTs1vs, © that God's cloath- 
ing our firſt parents was a fymbelical at? Do 
not Chriſt's own words (Rev. iii. 18.) very 
clearly allude to this“ ??? As for ſacrifices, they 
were ſlain at God's command after the promul- 
cation of the covenant. For, if Abel offered by 
FAITH, ( Heb. xi. 4.) it preſuppoſes the divine 
inflitution of them. And this inſtitution, 
moſt probably, took place when God — taking 
occaſion from the inſufficiency of the aprons. of 
fig-leaves, which the fallen pair ſewed together, 
to cover the ſhame of their nakedneſs — himſelf 
cloathed them with coats of ſkins. And 
moſt divines agree, that it is very proba- 
ble, theſe were the ſkins of thoſe beaſts 
which were flain for ſacrifices. However, God 
gave teſtimony to theſe oblations - of the an- 
tient patriarchs, that they were acceptable to 
bim; but this cannot be ſuppoſed without ad- 
mitting them to be divinely inſtituted. Beſides, 
a diſtinction of clean and unclean animals was 
obſerved before the deluge; which was not from 
nature, but the mere divine pleaſure; and may 
we not add, with a particular reſpect to ſacrifices K 


Now 
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(4) Ir, according to W1TsIUS a others, 
theſe ſtins of beaſts, and ſecrifices, were ap. 
pointed SEALS of the righteanfneſs of faith ; l 
would aſk —— Was the covenant ( uſing the 
term. in the ſenſe before explained, chap. il. 5 
23. &c.) directed for the uſe of their SEED is 
commen with the parents, and not the ſeal in 
like manner? For, if the ſeals be affixed to the 
covenant for confirmation of its contents, a 
well as, in another view, for ſignification; [ 
would fain know, by what rule of conſtruction 
we can infer, that the covenant ig belong 
to the parents and their ſeed in common, while 
the confirmation of it belongs exclufruely to the 
former? Is it not contrary to cu/fom and 
unreaſonable to conclude, that a charter of: privi- 
leges, or a teſtamentary inſtrument, ( which. by 
the way expreſs the nature of the covenant) 
belongs to a man and his heirs ALIKE, but 
the confirming ſea] reſpects the former oNnLy;. 
while on the ſuppoſition, the ſovereign, or the 
teſtator, has given 10 E. for ſuch partiality: 4 
Befides, 
_— 5. the covenant itſelf be a benefit to the 
perſons to. whom it is directed; as it certainlys 
in every diſpenſation of it, it follows. that the 
confirmation of it is ſo; for parents, therefore, 
to deny their offspring all the ſhare in ſuch 
common benefits they are capable of, without 
a divine warrant, is unnatural; and an act df 
injuſtice, We may therefore conclude — that 
from Adam to Noah, the covenant and. its cl 
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appertained to infants in common with their 
parents. 

5 20. 2. Wx appeal next to that period bo 
the church which extended from Noah to Abra- 
ham : On which we obſerve, 

(1.) WHATEVER benefits and privileges belonged 
to the former diſpenſation, continue to flow on 
to the preſent, if not expre/5ly repealed ; for the 
change of a diſpenſation, of zt/elf, is no adequate 
cauſe of their abrogation. That would be as un- 
reaſonable as to ſuppoſe that the bare change from 
night to day was, of w/elf, an adequate cauſe of 
a man's being diſinherited. Or we may as well 
fay, that the abſtract notion of an epoch in 
chronology has a real influence on the ſequence 
of events, Whatever covenant privileges, there- 
fore, belonged to Noah and his family before the 
deluge, if not expreſsly repealed, muſt belong to 
them after the deluge. Burt, 

(2.) So far were theſe privileges from being 
abridged at this period, that they were greatly en- 
larged and confirmed, by additional diſcoveries. For 
thus we read, Gen. vi. 18. But with thee will I ES 
TABLISH MY COVENANT 5 and thou fhalt come 
in the ark, thou, and thy ſons, and thy wife, and 
thy ſons” 10ives with thee. Again, chap. vii. 1. 
And the Lord ſaid unto Noah, Come thou, AND ALL 
THY HOUSE into the ark; for THEE have I ſeen 
righteous before me in this generation. And again, 
chap. viii. 20. And Noah builded an altar unto 
the Lord; and took of every clean beaft, and of 
every clean fowl, and OFFERED BURNT OFFER- 
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INGs on the altar. Once more, chap. ix. f 
9, 12, 13. And God ſpale unto Neah, and t hi 
SONS with him, ſaying, And 1, behold, I ESTA. 
LISH my covenant with Tov, and with your 
SEED after you. And God ſaid, This is the To. 
KEN OF THE COVENANT — [ do ſet my boy 
in the cloud. Hence we further learn, 

(3-) THAT the covenant or divine chart 
firſt given to Noah, included the preceding; it was 
the SAME covenant with additional grants : for 
the Lord ſays, I will EsTABLISsH my cove. 
nant.” Leſt Noah ſhould infer that the drowning 
of the world in wrath diſannulled the vel 
known covenant, God diflipates his fears, by 
faying, I will effablþ my covenant.” 

( 4 ) On Noah's account, or as belonging to 
him, ALL HIs HoUSE or family was privileged. 
The privilege is, — © Come thou, and all th 
houſe into the ark.” The ground and reaſon 
of that privilege —— © for THEE have I ſen 
righteous.” It is true, the natural dictates of 
reaſon and affection, whereby a father pitieth bi 
children *, and whereby an infidel careth for bu 
own, eſpecially thoſe of his own houſe l, would 
have prompted this righteous perſon to bring 
all his family, (except any adults refuſed com. 
pliance ) into the ark, (the lite figure whereunt | 
is BAPTISM, as an infpired teacher aſſures us, 
1 Pet. iii. 21.) yet the Lord was pleaſed to 
brighten his evidence and ſtrengthen his obli- 

tions of duty b ſs revelation. 
ga F (5) Arrn 


1 Tim, v. 8. 
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(5). AFTER the flood the inſtitution of 2 
crifices continued as the ſeal of the fir part of 
the covenant; and the rainbow was inſtituted as 
the ſeal of the additional part, or, as PAREvs 
calls it, © appendix of the covenant of grace 4,” 
And here it is worthy of notice, that as the 
firſt exhibition of - the covenant and its ſeals 
reſpected the offspring of fæderati, and the re- - 
newal or eſtabliſhment of it to Noah retained 
that privilege in full force: ſo alſo the appendix 
of the covenant comprehended his SEED. 

(6) REsPECTING this appendix of the cove- 
nant of which the rainbow was the ſeal, tho” 
we ſuppoſe, with W1TsS1vus, it was not formal- 
ly and preciſely the covenant of grace; yet we 
obſerve, with the ſame excellent author, .it 


& does not ſeem conſiſtent with the divine per- 


« fections, to make ſuch a covenant with every 
« living creature, but on ſuppoſition of a cove- 
« nant of grace, and having a reſpe# to it. |” 
And as this covenant, in its univerſality, im- 
plied the covenant of grace, we are not -to 
deny, but the promiſes of it were alſo ſcaled 
to Noah and his ſeed by the rainbow. (See 
Rv. Iv. 3. 2. 

(7) IT is obſervable, finally, that Noa, his 
SONS, and THEIR SEED were federati, in this 
ratification of the covenant z conſeqently what- 
ever ſeals of the covenant belonged to Noah, 
belonged to his ſons, and their I” while non- 
diſſentients, § 21. 


1 Ap. Wi rs. Oecon. Fœl. Lib. i IV. cap. vii. 8 19. 5 ai 
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'$ 21. 3. APPEAL we next to a very important 
| period — facred hiſtory, viz. From Abraham 
to Moſes. On this alſo we make the following 


remarks. _ 
(1) Taz Abrahamic covenant included the 


preceding diſpenſations, on the general principle 
— that grants and privileges continue in force 
until repealed, Which repealing, if it be ng 
either expreſs, or ariſe from the nature of the 
caſe, in itſelf plain, can have no binding influ. 
ence, that is to ſay, no exiſtence at all: except 
we maintain, that we are band to reſign an im- 
portant good without an affignable cauſe; which 
is in fact to maintain that we | Ongar to deny tha 
to be, which is. 
(2) IJ surrosz it will Be bated that the 
principal bleſſing exhibited in the foregoing dil. 
penſations was THE KIGHTEOUSNESS OF FAITH; 
the great importance of which to the human 
race, in every age of the world, no one will deny 
who conſiders things as they are. This cove- 
nant, therefore, was in force to Abraham prir 
to what is called the Abrahamic diſpenſation; 
and in this connection we might mention Lot 

and his family. But, behold, 1 
(3) A mosT explicit ratification of it, with 
fuperadded favours, Gen. xii, 3. —— In THE. 
SHALL ALL -FAMILIES OF THE EARTH N 
BLESSED. Chap. xvii. 7. And I will STAB 
LISH "MY COVENANT between me and thee, au 
thy SEED after thee, in their gencrations, for a 
everle/ting covenant ; TO BE A GoD UNTO THEE 
AND 
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AND TO THY SEED AFTER THEE. v. Yo. This is 
my coumant which ye ſhall keep between me and 
you, AND THY SEED after thee: every MAN- 
Chill among you ſhall be CIRCUMCISED. v. 12. 
| He that is EIGHT DAYS OLD ſhall be circumciſed 
| dining you, every MAN-child in your generations z 
he that is born in the houſe, ox BouGaAT wirr 
| MONEY OF ANY STRANGER, which is not of thy 
ted. v. 24 — 27. And Abraham was wineTY 
YEARS OLD AND NINE, when he was circumciſed 
in the fleſh of his foreſkin. And Iſhmael his ſon 
was THIRTEEN YEARS OLD, When he was circum- 
ciſed in the fleſh of his ſoreſtin. In the SELF SAME 
DAY was Abraham circumciſed, and Iſbmael his 
Ven. And ALL THE MEN or HIs HOUSE, born 
in the houſe, and BOUGHT WITH MONEY oT 
THE STRANGER, were circumcifed with him. 
Hence we learn, 

(4) Tur nature and ertent of the Ann A- 
HAMIC COVENANT OY PROMISE. Whatever 
bleſſmgs are promiſed to ruined man, muſt be in 
virtue of the covenant of grace. All promiſed 
bleſſings, therefore, muſt imphy an ExHIBITION 
of goſpel grace. And the glad tidings of ſalva- 
tion thro' Chriſt preached to the ENTIIE 
WORLD, is expreſsly called — THE BLESSING 
or ABRAHAM (Gal. iii. 14.) Not that this 
link is the FIRST in the chain of exhibited mercy 
to the fallen race in general, or with an univer- 
ſal and unlimited aſpect, if the reaſoning in the 
laſt ſect ions be juſt: but for its explicitneſs, and 

precious ( becauſe expreſsly diffuſive) intend- 
| | M meat - 
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ment, it may be juſtly termed a GOLDEN LIxx. 
In this reſpect Abraham may well be ſtiled 
The FATHER of us all; not to the diſavowal of 
Noah, with whom the covenant was before 
ratified, or Eve, who received the firf intima- 
tion of it, and who in this reſpect eminently 
may be called —— The MoTHER of all living, 
The covenant of grace, in its external mani. 
feſtation, containing an EXHIBITION of exceed. 
ing great and precious PROMISES to every human 
being on the face of the globe, to whom provi- 
dence directs the joyful news, may be compared 
to a flowing ſtream : it proceeds ultimately from 
the immenſe ocean of ſovereign grace in Chriſt; 
its firſt viſible ſource we trace to paradiſe, 
where it riſes in a ſmall ſpring, and glides on to 
Noah. During this part of its progreſs, there 
were but few comparatively who participated of 
its cleanſing and healing virtues, tho* none were 
deharred from it. This continuing to glide along, 
without interruption, ( notwithſtanding God's 
awful viſitation of a corrupt world by the deluge ) 
we diſcem thro* the perſon of Noah another 
ſource, whence is poured forth a ſecond ſtream 
which empties itſelf into the former channel. 
The ſtreams thus united become a river, which 
flows on to Abraham —— a river to which all 
are invited, but few come, and theſe made 
willing by the omnipotent energy of divine influ- 
ence Which obſerves the laws of another —— 
2 HIDDEN diſpenſation, running parallel as it 
1 were 
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were with the former; which was alſo the caſe” 
in the preceding period. Then, thro? the highly 
| honoured perſon of Abraham we behold ano- 
ther mighty ſpring copiouſly pouring forth the 
waters of ſalvation, and again uniting itſelf to 
the former river; and from him to Chriſt, with - 
2 wide majeſtic flow, it proceeds along the con- 
ſecrated channel” of the Jewiſh nation; gradually 
increaſing by the acceſſion of other ſtreams, till 
it arrives at the Saviour's | finiſhed work; where, 
impatient of confinement,” it breaks over its 
banks on every ſide, and the healing waters flow 
to the moſt diſtant regions — THAT THE BLESs- 
SING OF ABRAHAM MIGHT. COME UPON THE . 
GENTILES. (Gal. iii. 14, 8. compared with 
Gen. xii. 3. xviii. 18. xii. 18.) Paul ex- 
preſsly fays, that © the GospEL (even the very 
fame as the New Teſtament contains — ſaluatian 
by GRACE). « was preached to Abraham: And 
(Heb. iv. 2.) it was preached. to his _—— | 
deſcendants in the wilderneſs. 

(5) As it is natural to expect, that een 
exhibition of privileges the parents enjoyed 
ſnould be extended to their children, in common 
with themſelves; ſo we find that in fa# they 
are expreſsly included in this diſpenſation as well 
as the preceding. The covenant is eſtabliſhed 
between God and Abraham's sEED, in the VERY 

SAME ſenſe as with Abraham "HIMSELF; the 
eſſence of which is— To'BE A GopD To hu 
AND His SEED. And leſt it ſhould. be ob- 
| jeſted that the term ſeed refers to his adult 
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poſterity as Gai, Sela to the ex- 
cluſion of infants, all doubt is diſſipated by the 
e eee ee e er 
in early infancy. 

(6) Sqgorifices continuing in full Gow to 
SEAL the covenant, till the divine oblation 
ſhould be made; and the ber ef the covenant 
continuing as a taken and SEAL of it, until the 
Meſſiah's ſecond coming; at the commencement 
of this period is given an additional ſeal ein- 
CUMCISION. The very zature of the rite 
ſhews that all females are excluded from being 
the ſubjects of it; as well as the diſcriminating 
ſpecification — every MAN-child. Here obſerve in 
general, that children, in this rite, have the fame 
privileges as their parents. The males are 
treated as Abraham, and the females as Sarah: 
Theſe, therefore, had the covenant ſealed in the | 
ſame manner as their honoured mother. Again: 
tho' Sarah and her ſex were not the ſaljectt of 
this rite, they were conſtant witneſſes to the 
inftitution; and therefore there was an important 
ſenſe in which circumciſion was a ſeal to Sarah 
and her daughters: a ſenſe 2 
which facrifices were. 

(7) Every domeſtic head being, in truth, | 

a prophet, prieſt, and king, in his own family; 
a a queſtion muſt ariſe, Whether the covenant 
and its ſeals are reſtricted to the parent head 
of the family, and his children, or elſe ex- 
tended to the other domeſtics ? Nor would the 
queſtion be unimportant; for his iꝝſfructians, 
his n. and commands, anſwerable to his _ 


. ” 
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ed to the other non-diſſenting members except 


4 sELyrks, of what nation ſoever, even the 
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fold office, muſt be  direfted accordingly. To 
this queſtion right reaſon replies : If the covenant 


and its feals are beneficial_to all capable ſubjecta, 
benevolence: requires that they ſhould be extend- 


forbidden by indiſputable authority. This is the 
voice of reaſon; and we find that this is the 
voice of God. The privilege is common to the 
ſeed, and to him that is born in the houſe, or 'bought 
with money of any ftranger, WHICH IS NOT or 
THE SEED, Gen. xvii. 12. 

$ 22. Ir has been objected, © that the cove- 
nant with Abraham was a covenant of peculiarity 
only, and that circumcifion was no more than 
a token of that covenant ;?* but if ' ſo, as Mr. 
HENRY obſerves, © how came it that all PR- 


« rangers, were to be circumciſed ; tho* not 
being of any of the tribes, they had no part 
or lot in the land of Canaan? The extending 
the ſeal of circumciſion to proſelyted ftrangers, 
« and to THEIR SEED, was 2 plain indication, 
that the New Teſtament adminiſtration ef the 
« covenant of grace would reach, not to the cove- 
« nanters only, but their ſee4®.” But it has been 
proved that circumciſion ſealed to Abraham and his 
ſeed the righteouſneſs of faith ; and therefore it does 
not affect the point in debate to contend that 


temporal promiſes were ſealed alſo. The reader 
is referre to Chap. ii. $ 23, &c. where: the: fub- 
K has been confidered at large. 


M3 $23 
® Treatiſe on Bapt, p. 89. 
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8 23. 4. We next appeal to the long and 

intereſting period from Moſes to Chriſt. On 
which let the following obſervations be conſidered. 
(r) WrATEever appertained to the Abra- 
hamic covenant was not diſannulled by the 
Moſaic diſpenſation. This St. Paul n. in 
n terms, Gal. iii. 17. 

(2) Ir may not be amiſs to take notice, 
before: we proceed, of Job's family; who, being 
as is generally ſuppoſed, cotemporary with Moſes, 
and unconnected with his hiſtory, deſerves a 2 
previous regard. Of him it is faid, that © he 
fſanctiſied his children, and | roſe up early in 
the morning, and offered burnt offerings, ac- 
s cording to the number of them all— Thus did 
* Job continually, or, all the days. (Job i. 5.) 
On this I would only obſerve, let the ſanctißſying 
be what it may, the ſacrifices .muſt have been of 
divine | inſtitution, and uſed by Job, being an 
.eminently righteous man, as the ſeals of the 
covenant of grace; —with reſpect to * chil- 
.dren ſeparately. 

(3) SornRADDED to the geit ſeals of the 
covenant, is the PASSOVER; a divine rite of the 
nature of a ſacrifice, inſtituted in memory of 
Iſrael's deliverance: out of Egypt, repreſenting 
and ſealing ſpiritual bleſſings. © As to the gueſts, 
« fays WiTs1vs,' they were, firſt, all native 
« [fraelites, who were not excluded by legal un- 
« cleanneſs. For all the congregation of 1frael is 
« commanded to ſolemnize the paſſover; - (Exod. 


4“ Xi. 6. 47- * 4 next, the e circum- 
« ciſed 
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« ciſed and become Jews; ( Eſth. viii. 17. 
« whether bondmen born in the houſe or bought 


« with money, &c. Exod. xii. 48. ben a 
« RANGER will ſojourn with thee, and keep the 


4 paſſover to the Lord, let ALL. mls MALES be cir 


« cumciſed, and then let him Come near and keep it, 


« and he ſhall be as one that is born in the landt.” 


On this paſſage in Exodus, Dr. IENNI&GS ob- 
ſerves theſe two. things: Fir, That when a 


-, man thus became a -Proſelyte, all his males 


4 were to be circumciſed as well as himſelf, where- - 
« by his children were admitted into the viſible 
« church of God, in his right, as their father. 
« Secondly, That upon this, he ſhould be entitled 
« % all the privileges and immunities of the 
« Jewiſh church and nation, as well as be ſub- 
« jet to the whole law: He ſhould be as © one 
born in the landy.” In ſhort; not only men 
and women, but ' alſo young children partook of 
this ordinance, as ſcon as they were capable of 
anſwering the revealed deſign of it, for — no 
POS1TIVE rule was given them on this head, 
like that of circumciſion. It is manifeſt that 
fince the injunction reſpected not only indivi- 
duals of ſuch a deſcription, but alſo families as 
ſuch, every member without exception had a lg 
right to the ordinance; and nothing prevented 
infants from a participation, but what lay in the 


natural incapacity to anſwer the deſign of it. 


M4 (4) © Besipes 
t Wits. Occon. Fed, Lib. iv, cap. zl. $ 211, 
HS Jewiſh Antiq. vol, 1. p. 132: 
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(4) © Bzsipks the — and univerſal 
«. facraments of circumcifion and the paſſover, 
« ſome extraordinary . ſymbols of divine grace 
were granted to the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, 
-« which in the New Teſtament are applied to 
« Chriſt and hisberitfits, and ſaid to have the ſame 
ſignification with oùr ſacraments. And they are 
« in order theſe — The PASSAGE in the cloud 
* THRO” THE RED SEA== the MANNA which was 
« rained from heaven — The WATER iſſuing out 
« of the Rock —and the BRAZEN SERPENT 
« erected by Moſes for the cure of the I 
* raclites*.” To this we may add, among other 
things, with the author now referred to — the 
clear and familiar diſplay of the DpIVIxE MAJEs- 
TY—and the adumbration of divine myſte- 
Ties daily ſealed by religious CEREMONIES. 
Our ſubject does not call for an inveſtigation of 

theſe particulars, but I would remark in general, 
that the principle for which we contend, is ſo far 
from being weakened, that it is abundantly cor- 
any, by the inſpired teſtimony of every 
diſpenſation, and the Moſaic in particular— 
That it is a common dictate of right reaſon, 


children ſhould from their earlieſt infancy ſhare 


in their parents? privileges, as far as they are ca. 
pable, when no poſitive authority contravenes it. 
$ 24. FroM the preceding induction of fas 
cred evidence in favour of children being ſharers 
af the ſeals of grace in common with their 
parents, we conclude, that for the ſpace of four 
; thouſand 


* Witstvs at ſapra, cap. z. 5 1. 
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thouſand years, that is to ſay, FROW THE CRE- 
ATION" TO CHRIST, it was a rule wnverſally in- 
eumbent on parents to treat their children as 
entitled to religious privileges 4qually.” with them 
ſelves, according to their capacity. — And as a 
eoumerpart of What was obſerved of privileges, 
we may remark that, in virtue of the ſame uni- 
form principle, often when. the parents were 
puniſhed with- ex communication or death, their 
infant children were included with them. As 
might be inſtanced in the deluge - the deftruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah the caſe of 
Achan the Son of Zerah ( Joſh. vii. 24.) — the 
matter of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram — the 
caſe of the conquered. nations (Deut. xx. 16, 
H.) - and many more inſtances, down to the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem. Far be it from us to 
ſappoſe, that the parents crimes and impenitence- 
made their ſuffering children incapable of mercy 
that mercy which proceeds on an inviſible plan, 
and belongs to à purely ſpiritual diſpenſation. 
Yet, that children, during their dependence on their 
parents, ſhould ſhare equally with them in judg- 
ments and mercies externally, is the effect of an 
Al- wiſe conſtitution: coeval with mankind. 

5 25. Mr. B. when treating of external cour- 
nant relation, objects: © All reaſoning: from data 
of a moral kind and the ſuppoſed fitneſs of 
things, or from the natural relation of children 
to parents, is wide of the mark. As baptiſm is 
not a duty naturally reſulting from our relation. 
a God, as reaſonable creatures; for then it 

N 4 would 
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would be incumbent on every man to be bap- 
tized : as our obligation to regard it does not ariſe 
from any moral, or civil relation, in which we 
neceſſarily ſtand to our fellow creatures; for 
then the ſame conſequence would inevitably 
follow: and as this duty does not originate in 
the natural relation between parents - and chil- 
dren; for then all parents, whoever they be, 
would lie under an obligation to have their in- 
fants baptized : ſo it is altogether vain to ſearch 
any where for the proper ſubjects of baptiſm, 
except in the appointment of Chriſt and apoſtolic 
practice; theſe being the only rule and law of 
its adminiſtration . But this objection, how- 
ever plauſible, does by no means affect the 
above reaſoning. For, data of a moral kind are 
very good ones, when no poſitive evidence lies 
againſt them. Befides, there appears to me a 
manifeſt impropriety ( not to ſay impertinence ) 
in making the Lind of argumentation an objec- 
tionable matter. For it is demonſtrable, that 
poſitive laws, tho* they conclude affirmatively, do 
not conclude zegatizzely, except in matters that 
are abſolutely indefenſible on all data whatever. 
Nothing can poſſibly be eſtabliſhed by ſound 
reaſoning, but what is reaſonable and right ; and 
when this is done, it is plain that nothing but 
effirmative poſitive evidence can invalidate the 
concluſion. The conduct of our opponents in 
this inſtance is not unlike that of Arminians 
when Gſputing with Calviniſts. It is objected 
; | to 
+ Pedob, 1 Pe 236s 
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to the latter that their reaſoning is metaphyſical, 
or aay be reduced to the ſcience of metaphyſicks, 
and to the edobaptiſts that their reaſoning is of 
the moral kind. But the cavil is. well refuted by 
2 maſterly pen, part of which refutation, mutatis 
mutandis, we here apply: © If the reaſoning be 
good, tis as frivolous to inquire what ſcience 
« it is properly reduced to, as what language it 
« js delivered in: and for a man to go about to 
« confute the arguments of his opponent, by 
« telling him, his arguments are metaphyfical [or 
« of a moral kind] would be as weak as to tell 
« him, his arguments could not be ſubſtantial, 
« becauſe they were not written in French or 
« Latin. The queſtion is not, Whether what 
« is faid be Metaphyſicks, Phyſicks, Logick, or 
« Mathematicks [ morality, divinity or criticiſm} - 
« Latin, French, Engliſh, or Mohawk? But; 
« whether the reaſoning be Goo, and the ar- 
« guments truly concLUsIvE? The foregoing 
„arguments are no more metaphyſical [ or 
&« moral ] than thoſe which we uſe againſt the 
« Papiſts, to diſprove their doctrine of tranſub- 
« fantiation ; alledging, it is inconſiſtent with 
4 the notion of corporeal identity, that it ſhould 
« be in ten thouſand places at the ſame time, —T 
„ am willing my arguments ſhould be brought to 

the teſt of the juſteſt and ſtricteſt reaſon, and 
that a clear, diſtinct and determinate meaning 
© of the terms I uſe ſhould be inſiſted on; but 
E ket not the whole be rejected, as if all were 
M 5 « confuted 
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« confuted; by fixing on it the epithet” —moral, 
conſequential, or analogical. — As to the arguments 
* bave made uſe of, if they are quibbles F adapted 
to dazzle © the eye of a ſuperficial obſerver” 
only] they may be ſhewn to be fo: ſuch 
«knots are capable of being-untied, and the trick 
and cheat may be detected and plainly laid 
« open. If this be farrly done, with reſpect to 
* the grounds and reaſons I have relied upon, 
1 ſhall have juſt occaſion for the future to be 
« filent, if not to be aſhamed of my argumenta- 
4 tions. I am willing my proof ſhould be tho- 
4 roughly examined; and if there be nothing 
« but Begging of the queſizon, or mere Logomachy, 
« or diſpute of words, let it be made manifeſt, 
and ſhewn how the ſeeming ſtrength of the 
« argument depends on my ing words without 
« a meaning, Or ariſes from the ambiguity of 
terms, or my making uſe of words in an 
<« indeterminate and unſteady manner; and that 
the weight of my reaſons reſts mainly on ſuch 
<« a foundation: and then I ſhall either be ready 
to retract what I have urged, and thank the 
« man that has-done the- kind part, or ſhall be 
« juſtly expoſed for my obſtinacy . 
$ 26. Bur what has Mr. B. to urge in ſupport 
of his aſſertion, that © reaſoning from data of 2 
moral kind, and the ſuppoſed fitneſs of things, ot 
from the natural relation * children to parents 
| is 
„ Inquiry into the freedom of the will, p, 39% 
| 1 Ur ſupro, p. 393 · 
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is wide of the mark?” His reaſoning is, © If 
baptiſm were a duty, naturally reſulting from 
our relation to God, as reaſonable creatures, 
then it would be incumbent on every mar to be 
baptized.” And what a dreadful conſequence! 
But will our author favour us with the curious 
intelligence of any man unbaptized, in a chriſtian 
country, on whom it is nt incumbent to be 
baptized? The objection confounds two things 
which in reality are quite diſtinct. It makes no 
difference between an obligation to perform a 
duty before it is revealed, and after it is revealed. 
Neither the righteouſneſs of faith, nor any -part 
of the goſpel myſtery, demand the belief and cor- 
dial reception of mankind, before they are pro- 
mulged ; ſuch a revealed exhibition of 
depending on the divine pleaſure, with which 
only a ſmall part of the human race is actually 
favoured ; but does it follow, either— that the 
African Hottentots, who are without ſuch a re- 
velation, arg under obligation to believe what 
they have not heard, or — that any in a chriſtian 
land are not laid under obligation to believe and 
practiſe what is revealed to them? And does 
not this obligation © naturally reſult from our 
relation to God as reaſonable creatures? For 
can any thing be more reaſonable than that we 
ſhould thankfully receive what revelation teſtifies 
is a proffered mercy ? Methinks it requires no 
great labour to ſhew — that if the exhibition of 
grace be a benefit to man, it is his DUTY to re- 
ceive it; and that the denial of this tends directly - 
to 


„ e Cy 
to ſap the foundation of religion and morals, 
In like manner baptiſm, as a” ſeal appended 
to the goſpel covenant, is as much a mat- 
ter of revelation as the covenant itſelf; but th; 
is no ſufficient reaſon why the ſeal ſhould not 
be obligatory in as extenſive a manner as the 
inſtrument ſealed. On new diſcoveries being 
made to the creature, or benefits ' beſtowed on 
him, new relations commence ; and hence dy. 
ties naturally reſult, anſwerable to theſe relations, 
with all that certainty and univerſality which 
belong to duties reſulting from unrevealed re- 

lations. 
AGAIN: our Author draws another conſequence 
equally formidable: If the duty of parents ta 
baptize their children originate in the natural 
relation between parents and children, then | fad 
alternative !] all parents, whoever they be, would 
lie under an obligation to have their infants 
baptized.” We are ftill at a loſs to find out 
wherein lies the inconvenience of the intended 
concluſion. For we have no objection at all to 
the idea, that al parents, whoever they be, IN A 
CHRISTIAN COUNTRY, lie under an obligation 
to have their infants baptized ; but if my oppo- 
nent objects to the clauſe in a chriſtian country, 
as acknowledging others not being under the ob- 
ligation, and therefore not originating in a natural 
relation between parents and children, it will do 
him no ſervice; until he demonſtrate either — 
that this natural relation does NOT oblige all parents 
without exception to BENEFIT their children, in 
every part of the globe and every period of time, 
as 
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25 we maintain; or — that baptiſm is No BEN R 
x1T to infants, in oppoſition. to thoſe arguments 
that ſhew it 1s a benefit. But the nature of the 
benefit, or the manner whereby it appears to be 
ſo, make no part of the criteria whereby we 
ſhould judge, that the duty originates in the 
natural relation between parents and children. 
Whether the benefit relate to the body or the 
mind, to property or liberty, to politicks or 
morals, to time or eternity, to the chief or an 
inferior good, —is out of the queſtion: and, 
Whether it appear to be a benefit by the moins 
of ſenſe or teſtimony, of right reaſon or revealed 
facts, by direct aſſertion in ſcripture or juſt con- 
ſequence, by poſitive or moral evidence, or by 

any other mode whatever of collecting the /a#, 
—is equally immaterial. For it ſtill follows, 
that the parent's duty originates in a natural rela- 
tion between him and his child, be the nature of 
the benefit, and the made of aſcertaining it, what 
they may. 

§ 27. Oux author Aill objects: Were it 
allowable to reaſon from covenant. intereſt, to the 
enjoyment of a poſitive rite, Abraham and his 
poſterity might — have circumciſed their xz. 
MALES! in ſome way or other *.“ His reaſons 
are, —< circumciſion is a gn of the covenant 
— that covenant extends its benign influences to 
both ſexes — God has made us reaſonable crea. 
tures; and he requires that we ſhould uſe our 
intellectual powers, on the nature, the application, 
and the detign.. of all his inſtitutions. Hence it 


appears 
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appears, (days he) that a little reaſming on the 
covenant made with. Abraham, and a. few de. 
ductions from the nature and fitneſs of things, 
would have inferred the right of Jewiſh female 
to circumciſion, in a manner ſimilar to that by 
which. our brethren endeavour to authenticate 
the baptiſm of infants*.” On this ſingular arpy- 
ment ad hominem I make. theſe two remarks. 

1. OUR author ſeems to make no manner of 
difference between the ſolid deductions of right 
xeaſon, and the ſpecious pretences of ſophiſtry, 
For, according to him, nothing more is. neceſs 
fary to eſtabliſh the propriety of female circum- 
cifion, but to admit this datum of arguing from 
covenant intereſt. But we deny that any ſuch 
conſequence would follow, for two plain reaſons. 
Firſt, the nat evident revealed account of the 
xature and deſign of the inſtitution forbid it; in 
confirmation of which, we appeal to impartiality 
itſelf, and the univerſal ſuffrage of Jews and 
Chriſtians. Secondly, The phraſe — every MAN. 
chill is ſo deciſive in itſelf, and ſo often repeated 
in the inſtitution, as to put it out of all doubt; 
in favour of which we might again refer to the 
whole body of Jews and Chriſtians, who. (nem. 
con.) underſtand the males excluſively. 

2. Tho! we contend for the proper uſe of mo- 
ral and analogical arguments, we do not ſuppoſe 
that they conclude in oppoſition to poſitive evi. 
dence, but only in ſubordination to it. Common 
ſenſe, like common. or, ought to influence our 


| proceedings 
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xecdings when not controuled by '/uperior 
authority; but in proportion as deciſive ſtatute 
evidence appears, the operation of the inferior 
principle is ſuſpended. 

§ 28. Oncz more: © It is worthy of conſi- 
deration, ſays Mr. B. whether this doctrine con- 
cerning the federal intereft of infants, be not cal- 
| culated to hardew their conſciences in an uncon- 
verted ſtate, and to fluſh them with fa/ſe hopes, 
when grown to years of reflection.“ This ob- 
jection. has been frequently urged, by the Anti- 
pœdobaptiſts, but with how little juſtice and 
force, may appear from the following obſerva- 
tions. 

t. Ir this federal intereſt conſiſt, as the current of 
Pœdobaptiſt writers hold, in the children's being 
entitled to the external privileges of the covenant 
in common with their parents; how can this tend 
© to harden their conſciences, or © to fluſh 

with falſe hopes, more than their parents? 
Or when theſe latter aby/e their privileges, are 
we to infer, that ſuch privileges are calculated 
© to harden their conſciences;” or © to fluſh 
them with falſe hopes?” But if ſuch arguing 
be fallacious in the one caſe, it muſt be equally 
ſo in the other, | | 

2. IT ſeems abſolutely unaccountable, nay de- 
monſtrably abſurd, to ſuppoſe that this federal 
. Intereſt, including divine grants, bleſſings, bene - 
fits and privileges, ſhould, in its native tendency, 
* fluſh any with fa/ſe. hopes.” The effects it is cal- 
© culated” to produce are ſuch as theſe—repentance 

bf — CU. 
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caution — = thankfulneſs, —gratitude— obedience, 


&c, With equal propriety may we pronounce, | 
on the principle of the objection, that the federal 


intereſt of Jewiſh infants, their church member. 


hip, their right to the ſeals and ſhadows of grace 


in common with their parents; that the 


ſeſſion of Canaan, the worſhip of the temple 
the ſpirit of prophecy, and the promiſe of the 
Meſſiah; — that our Lord's preaching and mighty 

works e the Jews — were all © calculated” to 
harden the conſciences of that people, and to 
Auſh them with falſe hopes / 


3. IT is the united language of thoſe who main- 
tain the children's federal intereſt in their parents 
privileges, that an abuſe and miſimprouement there- 


of heighten their guilt and danger; which ne- 
cceffarily implies, that the thing itſelf is a real 
good. Thus Mr. STRONG: That it is a ſpe- 
« cial privilege for parents and children, that they 


4 the children] are taken into their parents 
4 covenant, will appear by theſe arguments and 


<« demonſtrations, —— It will aggravate their ſin 
if they abuſe it; therefore it's a mercy and a pri- 
« vilege in itſelf: for what is not a mercy and 


« privilege in itſelf, that cannot add to a man's 
« fin and judgment. Now as it is in riches and 


“ honours, and all the bleſſings in this life, they 


vill be unto a man juagments if they are 
« abuſed; therefore they are bleſſings in them- 
« ſelves ; bleſſings in the thing, tho? a 'ſnare to 
the man. 50 this very argument, that is 


« oa to prove that they are no * and 
| cc give 
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4 give no benefit, doth clearly prove, that the 
« thing itſelf is a privilege and a bleſſmg. 
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—For 
« 2 child to be diſinherited, and caſt out of his 
« father's covenant, is a very great judgment, and 
the ſoreſt of all outward aiftictions that can 
« befal a man; as we ſee in Cain — Thos haſt 
« caſt me out from the face of the earth, and from 
« thy face 1 fhall be hid. It is the ſentence of 


& excommunication. that the Lord paſſeth upon 
Cain: and ſo upon Iſhmael — Cat out the 


« bond woman and her ſon: Now if it be a 
great judgment to be caſt out, ſurely it is a great 


« privilege to be taken into their parent's cove- 


« nant, It is promiſed as a ſpecial bleſſing for 


the viſible church of God to continue in any 


man's poſterity. So it was in Seth, Gen. iv. 
4 25. in Shem, Gen. ix. 27. In the family of 
Aaron, and afterwards of Phineas, and David. 
* —And it is looked upon as a great judgment 
© for a family and a poſterity to be diſinherited: 
„ 2s in Eſau, Saul, and Cham. —It is the 
4 greateſt wrath that God doth pour out upon 
men in this life, to caſt them out of external 
* church privileges. The Apoſtle faith [of the 
< Jews] Wrath is come upon them to the uttermoſt : 
therefore if the wrath be ſo great in a caſting 
« out, ſurely there is a great deal of mercy 
* ſhewed in the taking in. — The Apoſtle ſpeaks 
even of an intereſt in the external privileges 
Hof the covenant as a very great matter, Rom. 

* ill. 1, 2.— To be caſt out from being a vifible 

member is the _ Judgment that 25 
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s fal a perſon or people in this life. | 1 Cor, 
v. 5. — Hol. 1. 1—9. There is a | 
2 of judgments ſet down, but yet the highet 
«is Lo-ammi\|.” 
$ 29. (3) Wr come next to conſider the 
ogg of prophecy reſpecting goſpel times, 
On which obſerve in general, 

1. THarT the evidence of prophecy, in its own 
nature, is direct and pertinent; and when its mean. 
ing is aſcertained, its verdict (cæteris ' paribus) is 
indiſputable. 

2. THERE are ſome isn of prophecy which, 
in their own nature, are more plain, while others 
are intricate, It is often difficult to aſcertain 
with exactneſs points of chronology, the dur 
tion of empires, the identity of ſovereigus, and 

the like; but the nature of the eaſe is ſuch, that 

—— while we. are inveſtigating. this queſtion, 
Whether the offspring of parent ſuhjects of the 
goſpel diſpenſation are or are not to be conſidered 

as paris of their parents, to ſhare with them in 
all the church privileges of which they are cap+ 
ble—— we may with comparative eaſe learn the 
_ inſpired meaning, Beides, 
3. WHATEVER affirmative poſitive Adee our 
ſubje& derives from prophetic language is ex: abu 
danti; for ſince infants. did actually make a pan 
of God's church at. the an (crea theſe 
- prophecies, and ever had been held in that fe- 
lation from the beginning of the world; it is 6% 
dent that we. ought ta be influenced by ne 
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cb. . — — Subjects of Baptjm. 26. 
ſhort of à deciſive contravention from the Su- 
preme Head of the church, to alter our conduct 
towards our offspring: and whatever the ſpirit 
of prophecy pronounces in their _— is the 
addition of light to light. 
4. AwD, relative to the nations! aßpecr of 
prophecies, tho addreſſed to individuals, Bp. 
Nxwrox, (when ſpeaking of the curſe of Canaan, 
the bleſſing of Shem, and the enlargement of Ja- 
phet) ſays: © It is thinking meanly of the an- 
« cient prophecies of ſcripture, and having very 
« imperfe&, very unworthy conceptions of them, 
4 to limit their intention to particular perſons. 
«In this view the ancient prophets would be 
© really what the Deiſts think them, little better 
than common fortune-tellers; and their pro- 
« phecies would hardly be worth remembering 
© or recording; eſpecially in ſo conciſe and com- 
« pendious a hiſtory as that of Moſes. We 
© muſt affix a larger meaning to them, and un- 
« derftand them not of fingle perſons, but of 
« whole nations; and thereby a nobler ſcene of 
< things, and a more extenſive proſpect will be 
opened to us of the divine diſpenfations}.”” _ 
$ 30. Ir any prophecies repreſent decidedly - 
chriſtian converſions in a national view, I think 
it muſt be allowed, that the infant part, on a fair 
conſtruction, muſt be included in ſuch an idea. 
Out of many paſſages that might be addnced to 
this purpoſe, I ſhall inſiſt but on the few follow- 


ing. 


GENESIS 
$ Differts on Proph, vol. i. P. 14+ 
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GENESIS xt. 3. In thee fball ALL AMI I IIS 
or THE EARTH be bleſſed, And chap. xxvi. 4. 
In ' thy feed fhall ALL THE NATIONS or nn 
EARTH be bleſſed. Theſe paſſages are not only 
precious promiſes, but alſo important prophecies; 
the former delivered to Abraham, the latter, 
being a repetition and confirmation of it, to 
Iſaac. And the ſame was expreſsly made to 
Jacob afterwards (chap. xxviii. 14.) It is evident, 
the terms families and nations are here uſed ſyno- 
nymouſly ; nor does there appear any. neceſſity, 
or ſufficient ground, for underſtanding, them other. 
wiſe than indefinite, comprehending the general 
body, great and ſmall, of people inhabiting cer- 
tain territories and provinces. Whether our Lord 
intended ſuch national converſions, in his commiſſion 
to — diſciple all NaTIONs, Matt. xxviii. 19. ſhall 


be further conſidered. Again, when Iſaac un- 


wittingly bleffed his ſon Jacob he ſaid, chap. xxvii. 

29. Let PEOPLE ſerve thee and NATIONS bow down 

to thee, &c, © When the gentiles were converted 

« to chriſtianity, the prophecy was fulfilled li- 

« terally, and will more amply be fulfilled, when 
« the fulneſs of the gentiles ſhall come in, and all 

« Tjfrael ſball be ſaved 1.“ 


PSALM Ixxii. II. Yea all kings ſhall fall don 


before him ¶ the Meſſiah J; all xnaTIons Hall ſerve 
him. ver. 17. Alt. all NATIONS ball call him bleſ- 
fed. I believe it is generally agreed, that divers 


_ paſſages in this Pſalm are quite inapplicable to 


POO, tho entitled, © A Pſalm for Solomon,” 
and 


4 NzwTox's Diſſert. ut ſupra, p. 83. 
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and equally fo to any other King but the Meſſab. 
It ſhould therefore be conſidered as referring to 
Solomon but imperfectly, while it has its clear 
and full accompliſhment in Chriſt and the goſpel 
diſpenſation. - And from theſe paſſages of this 
prophetick ſublime Pſalm it appears, 

I. THAT the Meſſiah's kingdom, in its er- f 
ternal aſpect, ſhould have kings and their ſubjects, 
or whole nations, as ſuch, included in it. 

2. TEAT in ſome future period this ſhould be 
univerſally the deſirable caſe. A kings ſhall ſub- 
mit and worſhip ; all nations ſhall become his 
ſubjects, to ſerve him and call him bleſſed. To 
the like purpoſe is rf. Ixxxii. 8. wt, 

ISAIAH xix. 23— 25. In that day, fall there 
he a hight-way, &c. On which paſſage Bp. 
NewToN thus remarks: «© By the means of 
the Jews and proſelytes dwelling in Egypt and 
dyria, Iſrael, Egypt and Syria were in ſome 
meaſure united in the ſame worſhip, But this 
was more fully accompliſhed, when theſe countries 
became chriſtian, and ſo were made members of 
the ame body in Chriſt Jeſus. And we piouſly 
hope and believe, that it will receive its moſt per- 
fect completion in the latter days, when Mobam- 
nediſm ſhall be rooted out, and Chri/tianity ſhall 
ain flouriſh in theſe countries, when the fulneſs 
ef the gentiles ſhall come in, and all Iſrael ſhall be 

wed\.” On the whole it appears, That Egypt 
and ria, whether they ſtand for the converted 
Ventile nations indefinitely, or thoſe countries 
oy, ſhould be on the ſame footing with Iſrael 

this particular, VIZ. Their converſion would 
be 


E Ib. p. 378. 
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be natioal, and net confined to adults enh. On 
Antipoedobaptift principles, CEN 
ſubects of the goſpel kingdom externally, but 
thoſe adults who make a credible profeſſion; but 
how well this agrees with the prophetick repreſen. 


tations of national converſions, let the impartial 


judge. 
VERY Nerds to the ſame purpoſe is ano- 


ther text in the ſame prophet, chap, lii. 15. 8. 
ſhall BE SPRINKLE MANY WATIONS. On which 
obſerve, 

1. THAT the term HE refers to Chriſt, i is very 
evident from the context ; and many of the Jew. 
iſh doctors, as well as the Chaldee paraphraf, 
apply it directly to the Meſſiah z and fo ſtriking 
is the reference to Chriſt, that it is ſaid, © divers 
Jews have been convinced and converted to the 


Chriſtian faith, by the evidence of this prophecy.” | 


2. Ir is as clear, that the Acriox here aſcribed 
to him relates to the New:Teftament Diſpenſation, 

3. Tux obvious and natural acceptation of the 
term SPRINKLE, in this connection, is that of pu- 
rifying ; and it undoubtedly alludes to thoſe Jewiſh 
ceremonial purifications which were performed 1 
ſprinkling perſons and things. 

4. Tuo' theſe ceremonial prinklings under be 
law reprefented and typified the atoning blood a 
Chriſt, and the cleanſing efficacy of his grace, 
yet it would be forced and unnatural to aſcribe 


this internal, ſpiritual, - and ſaving influence, u 


MANY NATIONS. Therefore, 
5. THe prediction properly and directly intend 
that external — whereby par nations at 
at 
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profeſſionally diftinguiſbed from others. And how 
creat the privilege, how. ſignal the honour, cone 
ferred on ſuch nations! They are ſet apart by a 

gracious diſtinguiſhing Providence, and by. the 
— ordinance, to be to the Lord 2 . people, 
while he exhibits himſelf to be to them, 2 God! 
Bleſſed is the people that is in ſuch a caſe, yea 
bleſſed is the nation that has zbe Lonp for its 
God! But | 

6. Mus r we exclude infants. from being parts of 
theſe nations, and from the privileges. of thei 
parents ? The law of nature, that is, the uu of 
Cod, and the analogy of all divine Aiſpenſations 
that were ever made known to man, forbid the 
contraſted thought, while unſupported by any. fo 
much as pretended divine warrant. - _ 

7. Ir appears from the New Teſtament records 
that the appointed ordinance of initiation, into this 
ate of relative holineſs, individually and explicitly, 
is — Chriſtian, purification — BArTISM. enk 
eng, 5 

8. FroM the premiſes it unavgidably e „ 
That the ſpirit of prophecy, in this. ,paſſage, af- 
fords a venerable; and ſacred RIM. to Ho- 
baptiſt principles. . fs 

Wygrars the interpretation naw. 2 . 
S's, who, fays of this text, “ Fhe, plain meaning 
is, chat his doctrine mould deſcend, hike. rain upon 
many. nations and people 4,” he moſt. agreeable 
to truth, let the impaniial-reager. judge. 8 

$ 31. Tris national (3nd: ronſeguently Pech. 
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Baptiſt) view. of the goſpel diſpenſation, is implie 
in many more prophetick paſſages, Ifa. Iv. 5. Be. 
Bold thou Halt call a NAT10N that thou knoweſt no, 
and NATIONS that knew not thee ſhall run uny 
thee, becauſe of the Lord thy God, &c. Jer. i 
2 ult. The NATIONS fhall bleſs themſelves in him, 
and in him Hall they glory. Dan. vii. 14. Ard 
| there was given him dominion and glory and a king. 
dom, that all pEoPLE, NATIONS, and languages 
ſhould ſerve him. Ver. 27. ult. And all downs. 
ens ſhall ſerve him, Mic. iv. 2. And Maur 
RAT Io Hall come, and ſay, Come, and let us g. 
up to the mountain of the Lord, c. Zech. i. 11, 
And "MANY NATIONS ſhall be JOINED ro Tt 
'LORD in that day, and ſhall be My PEOPLE 
To which we may add, Matt. xxi. 43. There 
fere fay IT unto = THE KINGDOM or Gob 
Hall be taken from you, and GIVEN TO A NATION 
bringing forth the fruits there. Rev. xi. 15. uk, 
"THE KINGDOMS OF THIS WORLD ARE BECOMI 
THE KINGDOMS OF OUR LORD AND OF Hl 

Canter. Here 1 obſerve, R 
1. Tnar the phraſe, « the kingdoms of thi 
worla,” in the laſt text, muſt be underfiood in its 
plain literal import, from the obvious oppoſition 
intended between it and the other, © the king- 
doms of our Lord;” and for a like reaſon, 
the latter muſt intend K IN DOMS PROFESSEDLY 
CHRISTIAN. For the words are a prophetic 
repreſentation of what ould take place in ſome 
future period of the Chriſtian church. Now in 
what ſenſe can the KING Dos or THE WORLD 
125 —— | BECOME 
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d -BECOME the kingdoms of the Lord, and of 
L his Chriſt, if not in that we contend for? They 
i were his in every other ſenſe prior to the date of 
0 this prophecy. They were always the Lord's as 


. the God of providence. By AIM kings have ever 
, reigned, and princes decreed juſtice. Nor was 
4 there ever 2 time when the whole earth was not 


- x15, and the fulneſs thereof, with all its nations 
4 and kingdoms ; to enlarge or contract them; to 
a raiſe or to fink them; to cauſe and regulate their 
revolutions and ſucceſſions in every age. Iltt 
the Lord's in a ſenſe ſimilar to that in which I- 
rael was his; with this difference, that the yoke 
of Moſaic ceremonies ſhould be removed, and a 
2, Oux Lord (Matt. xxi. 43.) ſpeaks of the 
kingdom of God being transferred from one 
nation to ANOTHER nation. Now what leſs can 
we infer hence, than that the kingdom of God 
was not aboliſhed but transferred from one people to 
another — and that the national aſpect of the former 
(at leaft ſo far as to include the children with 
their parents) ſhould be the ſubjet matter of 
the transfer. If it be faid that what was talen 
away from the one, and given to the other, did 
not imply, notwithſtanding, the church-member- 
Hip of infants: I reply, if the church- member- 
ſhip of infants, in the kingdom of God 1 be 
transferred, be an eſſential part of that king- 
dom, this eſſential part muſt be included in what 
was given to the other nation, or the gentile part 
N 2 | of _ 
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being laid waſte, their branches cut off, and their 
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of the world. But the former is true, as might 
be eaſily ſhewn; and therefore ſo is the ' latter, 
And that by the kingdom of God we are not to 
underſtand merely the preaching of the goſpel, is 
decifively clear hence, viz. That this was not 
what they once poſſeſſed and gloried' in, but their 
national adoption, their church ftate and privileges; 
and therefore this latter (from the {cope of the 
text) muſt be what was taten awey, and not 
merely a preached: goſpel. It is true the rejec- 
tion of the Meſſiah, as the moſt ſignal inſtanee 
of unfruitfulneſs, was the cayſe of their vineyard 


kingdom transferred; but the apaſtolick reſclu- 
tion—lo/ we turn to the. gentiles, was by no 
means the full accompliſhment of the prediction. 
It intended, as what reſulted from their rejecting 
the counſel of God againſt themſelves, a Aiſinberit- 
ing of the Jewifkh nation, which differs from their 
not receiving the goſpel, as the effect differs from 
the cauſe. Beſides, the phraſe, © ſhall be given 
to another nation, is to be conſidered as a judg- 
ment on thoſe from whom it is taken ; but this 
could not have-been the caſe if it meant no more 
than —henceforth the goſpel, which is preached 
to you, ſhall be preached to the gentiles ajo—for 
that could be no judgment to any, but a bleſſing 
to all. Nor is it true in fact, that the goſpel was 
taten from the Jews otherwiſe than from any 
unbelieving gentiles. The commiſſion was, G5, 
preach the goſpel to every creature, BEGINNING 
Ar JERUSALEM, And Peter aſſures his brethren, 
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that the goſpel promiſe, or the exhibition of mercy, 
is to them and their children, as well as to theſe 
that were afar offi Nor do we find any repeal of 
this grant, this uniuerſal aſpect of the goſpel pro- 
miſe, and therefore what was taten from them 
was their CHURCH, STATE, whereby wrath— this 
predicted wrath came on them to the uttermoſt. 
From this they were braten off; (and not from the 
gulpel call) and to this the gentiles were adopted. 
The fall of the one, became the riches of the 
other. What the one fell from, the other was 
promated to; and what can this be, but their 
church ftate as a body of. people ? * 
„ b. mar remarkable text in Zechariah (chap. 
il. 11.) ſpeaks of many nations that ſhould, un- 
der the goſpel diſpenſation, be joined to the Lord, 
and accounted: his. prople, . On Antipœdobaptiſt 
principles, which deny the church-memberſhip of 
infants and the validity of their baptiſm, this 
prophecy neither has been, nor is ever likely 
to be, fulfilled: in whole or in part. Nay, ac- 
cording. to. them, it is abſolutely incapable of being 
fulfilled. For: infants and children ever have 
made, and ever will make, a very conſiderable 
part of a nation. But if none, on our opponents“ 
hypotheſis, are to be deemed as joined to the Lord, 
but ſuch as make a profeſſion of faith and repent- 
ance, not only all infants. and young children are 
ſtruck off from viſible church-memberſhip, but, 
for aught we. have yet feen, the bull of a nation, 
or the far greater part. Nor will it avail them 
to ſay, that this prediction refers to the latter day 
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glory ; for be the day ever ſo glorious, and the 
ſucceſs of the goſpel ever ſo great; let it be that 
all the adults in a nation ſhall be born to God in 
one day, ftill the younger part of the nation, which 
is very conſiderable in number, muſt not be join- 

ed to the Lord ; and therefore, if our opponents 

be right, no NATION, properly ſpeaking, is capa- 
Je of being joined to the Lord, and of being his 

people, eee Wants however 

Sem. 


Cy 32. To this view of nut 3 it 
may perhaps be objected, 6 That the term nation 
in = above places is taken improperly and figu- 
rutively, not for the whole- of a people ſmall and 
great, but for 2 conſiderable part, i. e. for thoſe 
in a nation that would make a profeſſion of their 
faith and eee As winnen wy 75 bee. 
1 anſwer, k. * 
1. In all equity e be un 
according to the nature of the ſubject; which 
has no reference to the ineurſion of ar mies, but 
the acceſſion of preſehtes; which latter ever in- 
cluded the children with their parents. 5 
2. In the paſſages firſt produced (& 30. )-the 
words nations and families are uſed ſynonymoully ; 
which latter cannot be underftood in that con- 
nection to the excluſion of children. Therefore, 
to limit the term nation, to fignify thoſe in a na- 
tion Who profeſs faith and repentance, is taking 
an unwarrantable liberty; a liberty for Wr 
— reaſon, 1 . 
| An . 41 wot: 
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As to the objeQtion, © That religion is 2 per- 
ſua! thing s either it has vo force at all againſt 
pœdobaptiſt principles, or it muſt condemn all 
preceding diſpenſations. But loth to impeach in- 
finite wiſdom for giving ſanction to infant. church- 
memberſhip in every age of the world, we con- 
clude, that whatever truth is contained in the pro- 
pofition—* religion is a perſonal thing” —ſtands 
in perfect conſiſtency - with our principles. —But 
if by religion's being a perſonal thing, be im- 
pled that a perſon's own conſent is neceſſary to 
make him the ſubje& of religious obligations ; 
1 dare affirm that the propoſition. in that ſenſe is 
of moſt pernicious tendency. Not leſs ſo, than 
the modern notion of the “ innocence of men- 
tal errors!” 5 
WII I it be objected, « That God requires to 
be worſhipped now in ſpirit and in truth? And 
pray, when was it that he did nat require to be 
ſo worſhipped? Was Abrabam's worſhip, for in- 
ſtance, of a carnal complexion? Was his family 
religion leſs ſpiritual than that of thoſe who reject 
infants, as far as in them lies, from the boſom 
of the chriſtian church? We cannot help think- 
ing, that thoſe objections which are urged againſt 
the church-memberſhip and baptiſm of infants, 
drawn from the great ſpirituality of the goſpel 
diſpenſation, ſavours not a little of the Sacinian 
leaven 4, which degrades the Old Teſtament as 
much as poſſible, to keep its votaries in counte- 
nance when explaining the New. On the con- 
81 N | trary 
| Dr. STzxxz7T's Anſwer to Dr. A. p. ES 
1 Vie, Maxx13 Medul. Cap, xii, 5 4, 8, 12, 35, Kc. 
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trary we think it reaſonable to conclude, that the ; 


more ſpirſtual and excellent the diſpenſation is, 
the fronger the argument in favour of Pedobap- 


tf and practice. 
will any ſay, (Suppoſing all former diſpen- 
Stone adttiitted infants to à participation of 
the fame religious rites with their parents; it does 
not follow that they now muſt.” We fay it aher 
follow, by the- moſt juſt and certain conſequence, 
if we have no ſcriptural affirmative evidence to the 
contrary. For whatever ſource it proceeds from, 
it is a privilege in itſelf Whether this res 
fat of infant Willen having been included with 
their parents ini church privileges, ariſes from its 
natural reaſonableneſs, and the apparent incon- 
gruity, unreaſonableneſs and unnatural ſeverity of 
the contrary; in other words, from the original 
conſtitution of zumam nature, whereby its divine 
Author has not only characterized it as ſocial and 
communicative of benefits, but alſo formed the 
ſtrongeſt conne7ion Between the parents and their 
offspring, as to all tlie benefits and privileges of 
the former: Whether the fact atiſes from this, 
I fay, or from a covenant grant, — it ſhould' not 
be renounced but by the higheſt' authority. And 
this authority muſt be, if at all exiſting, either 
an explicit repeal, or an implicit and virtual abro- 
gation. We maintaiti that neither exiſts ; and 
efore we cannot renoutice the church-mem- 
berſhip and baptiſm of onr infant, children, with- 
out denying theſe things to be a privilege, that 
is to ſays without DENYING a plain FACT. 
$ 33. Bor 
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8 23. Bor an objeftion ſtiil more formidable 
yet remains, via. If the above prophecies refer 
to natronal converſions, does not that. lead to u- 
tional churches? And what then becomes of the 
diſſenting and conprepational _ J reply, 
Tur a national eſtabliſhment, if wzLL or- 
D#RED, appears. more agreeable to the prophetick 
paſſages we have been conſidering than the An- 
tpcedobaptiſt plan; nay more agreeable to the ge. 
ral tenor - of revelation. I ſay, well ordered; 
for, in the preſent caſe, the queſtion is not how 
they are, but how they may be eſtabliſhed. Nor 
does there appear any irreconcileable difference 
between 4 national eſtabliſhment af: congrega- 
tional diſcipline. 
Ir is neceſſary that infants make. a part of na- 
tions, but it does not at all follow, that the civil 
magiſtrate ſhould — be the viſible: head of the 
church preſcribe to all the nation, to the greateſt 
nicety, the terms of chriſtian communion - publiſſi 
2.8 which impoſe uniformity, rigid uniformity, in 
religious matters, under heavy penalties require 
obedience in things which no one / pretends 
to be vindicable on ſcriptural or rational. grounds 
ſubſcribing of Plain contradictio un. 
On the whole it it appears, that the language 
of prophecy, reſpecting nations becoming viſibly 
chriſtian, is quite inimical to the Antipcedobaptiſt }- 
hypothefis. — We now proceed to inveſtigate a 
few e teſtimonies of another kind. 


16 
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.'$ 34- Our A that might be urged in 
favouref infoace, let the following be conſidered, - 
Plalm cii. 28. The CHILDREN of thy SERVANTS 

ſhall continue, and THEIR SEED Hall be HPablifed 
| before thee, On which I obſerve, 12 
1. Tnar theſe: wards moſt undoubtedly. belong 

to the Chriſtian diſpenſation, as appears from St. 
Pars quotation (Heb. i. 11, 12.) of the fore. 
going verſes; for theſe he expreſsly applies to 
Chriſt, and this ſtands in ſtrict connection with 


them. It therefore follows, that theſe ' ſervants 


are the ſervants of Chriſt, and who can theſe be, 
but either his real or profeſſing people? And whe- 
ther the on&.or the other be intended, it follows, 

2. THAT their children ſhall continue. But in 
what reſpect ſhall the children of chriſtians con- 


TINUE? Does it refer to the continuation of the 


Bauman rate thro their inſtrumentality? Is this 
the full import of the facred text, that chriſtians 
mould not be ſurpaſſed by infdels, but ſhould be 
fruitful and. multiply, and repleniſh the earth, as | 
well as they? We. cannot ſuppoſe that fo low 
and jjune a meaning. is worthy of the pen of 
Wert prowile. refers to the religious Perla 
of the children of chriſtians, and imports — that 
they ſhould: continue (Fiſbconu) dwell, abide, or 
| rarry in the viſible church of God, as they were 
wont to do, . alang with their parents in every 
other ceconomy — Pas... To this 
1 184 


3. THAT their ſeed. ſhall be eftabliſhed. 11 10 
hardly 
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hardly neceſſary to obſerve here, that by ſeed is 
meant print as ſuch, without excluding the 
| infant. And whether the pronoun 
their, relates to the antecedents ſervants or chil- 


| lien, is immaterial, ( tho” the connection ſeems to 


refer it to the latter,) it ſtill follows. that the 
offspring — yes;. the i affine f of qriftians 

ae to be ęffabliſbed before the Meſſiah. In what 
ſenſe cablfhed 2: ind how before the. Lord Chriſt ? 
It cannot mean that the ſeed. of believers ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed in the grace of the covenant. We 
conclude then that the purport of the words is, 
—that the offspring of chriſtians were intended 
by the ſpirit of prophecy to be gfabliſbed, con- 
firmed, unmoved from and ſettled in their for- 
mer ſtanding before the Lord in his church. 

SHouULD any contend for this general meanings, i 
that the chriſtian church ſhould be a kingdom in 
perpetuity, to continue for ever as what cannot 
be moved, it will. not alter the caſe; for the words 
clearly point out the manner and means whereby 
this is effected, viz. by the children of profeſſors, 
and their ſeed being continued and. eſtabliſhed | in 
the church. 

$ 35. Tur next paſſage: I ſhall advert to is 
Ifaiah Ixu. 23. They. Hall not labour in vain, nor 
bring forth for trouble: for they are THE SEED of the 
bleſſed of the Lord, and THEIR OFFSPRING WITH 
THEM. Hence obſerve. 
r. Tuar the prediction refer evidently. tos 
goſpel times, and the accompliſhment maſt be 
ſought among Chri/ftians. For tho' it were main 
tained, that the ſpirit of prophecy. here eyed the 

N 6 Jews, 
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Jens in weir gloricus reſtoration to. church pe. 
vileges aſter the fulneſs of the Gentiles was brought 
in, that can make no manner of difference; for 
the Jews when called will be enxisrTANs as 
Well as the called Gentiles. The middle wall of 
_ partition, which cauſed the celebrated diſtribution 
of the human race into Jews and Gentiles, has 
been taken down. And it is obvious that what 
the Gentifes now de enjry by right of evangelical 
privileges, is the very fame as what the Jews 
would have enjoyed, if wrath had not come upon 
them to the uttermoſt, to their un-churching and 


diſperſion, The removal of the ſeparating wall 
 rvidently implies an intended incorporation, and 
2 community of privileges. And it is equally 
plain, that what they world have enjoyed if they 
had then received the Meſſiah, was the ſame as 
what they bull enjoy on their future reception of 
him. Therefore, whether the converted Gen- 
tiles or Jews be intended in the words, they are 
CHRISTIANS, or ſubjects of the 4. and unalte- | 
a 4 
2. WnaTEveRr honours and privileges belong 
to THE SEED of the Bleſſed of the Lord (and 
| whoever be intended thereby) their orrsrRN 
are pronounced Blefſed witH THEM, co-partici- 
pants of the ſame benefits. But all religious 
benefits being either internal and real, or external 
and relative; and the former bleſſings do not 
devolve on the children, as their children, (which 
needs not to be formally proved to Antipœdo- 


vaptiſte 3) 1 theſe . 
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which the of5pring of chriſtians are © co-partici- 
pants with their parents, are the external and ceo- 
nomical benefits of the- chriſtian church. And if 
baptiſm be a benefit, as it demonſtrably is to all 
 expable ſubjects, and it is equally demonſtrable | 
that infants are ſuch, it irrefragably follows that, 
according to the language and deſign of prophecy, . 
- the infant children of chriſtians are entitled to 
baptiſm with their parents. On the whole, the 
coneftion between parents and - children, relative 
to church privileges and facred ordinances, fo rea- 
ſonable and conformable to the law of nature in 

itſelf, and ſo countenanced by the fanction of 
Heaven, is here ratified and confirmed. 

$ 36. (4.) THAT it is the WILL or Cnnsr we 
ſhould introduce our infant children intò the chriſ- 
tian church, by the initiatory ordinatice of bap- 
tiſm, will further appear from the corroborating 
evidence afforded in the New TESTAMENT. 

Bur, previous to our inveſtigation of particular 
paſſages, it is neceſfary to repeat a remark before 
made — that the TRANSITION from one diſpen- 
fation to another, is of itſelf no adequate reaſon 
for abrogating any benefit or cuſtom appertaining 
to the former, which would be really a benefit 
under the latter. Hence we find, conformably 
to that wiſe and benevolent apophthegm, Mark ii. 
21, 22.) that the change from the Jewiſh to the 
Chriſtian ceconomy, was gradual and moſt tender. 
Nothing was altered without a manifeſt neceſſity, 
and that always for the better. Our Lord and 
his N being native Jews, not only were ob- 

ſervant 
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| ſervant of the i worſhip and ceremonies of 
. the Jewiſh church, but alſo complicd with their 
innocent civil cuſtoms. It is beyond all reaſonable 
doubt, that 4ap:iſm, as a purifying rite, and the 
Holy. ſupper, as a ſolemn , Jewiſh feſtival, were in 
uſe before their appointment as ſtanding ordi- 
nances in the church*. The ;Apoſtle Paul af. 
fures us ( Heb. ix. 10.) there were before Chriſt 
divers baptifns. Therefore the baptiſm of the 
New Teſtament bas nothing new but its appoint- 
meat 10 the particular purpyſe of proſelyting into 
| the Meſſiah's viſible and univerſal church. And 
this is perfectly conformable to the divine pro- 
ceedings in former periods; as might be inſtanced 
in the appointment of the rainbot as a token and 
ſeal of the covenant, the Moſaic inſtitution of 

facrifices, &c. 

T Hes things duly conſidered, i it muſt be a weak 
prejudice, a falſe notion taken upon truſt, unſup- 
ported by one ſolid principle, That there is any 
thing in the mere change of a diſpenſation, which 
implies an abolition. of former privileges, and. 2 

uous annihilation of every part of, church 
relations and. connections. The ſulſtance of true 
religion is the ade in all periods; and to ſup- 
poſe otherwiſe, would be as ridiculous as to ſup- 
poſe that whenever a man changes his clothes, his 
hody too. is metamorphaſed ! The ſpiritual and 
moral parts of religion are the fame now as ever; 
and tho' the goſpel. preſents to us new objelli 
| | 8 or 
„ See, among others, the following authors on this head: Wrr- 
2128's Oecon. B. iv, chap. xvi. § 2. alſo & 3—10. Gopwv#' 


Moſes and Aaron, Lib. iii. chap. ii, Hammond's Letter, C. 
| iv. & 5. GaoT3us in Matth. iii, 6, xxvi. 26—30, i. 18. 
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or rather the fame objefts in a clearer light, yet 


the principles of true piety, faith, love, &c. con- 


tinue invariably the fame in every age. Again: 


duties of natural obligation are no more fuperſeded 


by any change of diſpenſation in the church, than 
the principles of common ſenſe are ſuperſeded 


by true philoſophy. Whatever, therefore, appears 
of natural obligation, and meets with no revealed 


unaffected by a mere change of œconomy. 


Or this inuariable nature, we inſiſt, is the 
obligation of parents to benefit their children by 


introducing them to a participation of their ou 
privileges, even all thoſe of which they are ſuit- 
able ſubjects, be theſe privileges what they may: 

for, properly ſpeaking, their nature does not 
conſtitute the criterion whereby we judge of the 
obligation, but the capacity and ſuitableneſs of the 
ſubject. It has been, J think, demonſtrated, that 
baptiſm is an ordinance of which infants are not 
leſs capable than their parents, that they poſſeſs 
all neceffary ſuitableneſs and qualifications to an- 
ſwer its nature and deſign; and therefore that the 
obligation of parents to baptize them is abſolute 
| md ſtrong. This being the caſe, nothing ſhort 
of a divine expreſs warrant ſhould influence any 


chriſtian parent to the contrary, But ſcripture is | 


ſo far from affording any ſuch evidence, that it 
abounds with corroborating proofs to the contrary. 


We have appealed to every ſucceſſive diſpenſation 
of revealed religion, we have appealed to the 


language of prophecy relative to goſpel times, 
whereby the — theſis acquired additional con- 
firmation; 


* 


poſitive interruption, flows on uniformly and quite 
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frmation; and now we chearfully appeal to the 
New Teſtament records. h 

$ 37. Jonn the Baptiſt, or the Baptizer, makes 
his appearance as a Jew among the Jews; in 
ſpirit, aſpect and manners, another Elijah. But 
whom does he baptize ? Mi were the ſubjecis of 
his extraordinary pxrifcation ?-* Jeruſalem and af 
Judea, and all the region round about Jordan.“ 
Matt. iii. 5—7. All the people that heard him, 
except the Phariſees and Lawyers.” Luke vii. 
29, Jo.— The whole account of the ſubjetts 
of his baptiſm is but ſhort and general, as may 
be ſeen at one Na CP 8 25 Kc On 


which I remark, 


i R 4 — 


' TowarDs an accurate and judieious Aprelt | 


tion of this conciſe account, in reference to the 


particulars of our preſent inquiry, it is neceſſary | 


to keep a ſteady eye upon the proper and allow- 
ble data for that purpoſe. The Antipcedobap- 
tiſts lay this down as a general rule — If the 
feripture be filent about infants as the ſubject of 
baptiſm, or even not deciſively expreſs in their fa- 
vour, we are to take it for granted, that they were 
not baptized,” To face this cannon, however 
formidable, we venture to plant another 4 If 
the ſcripture be filent about infants as the fubjects 
of baptiſm, or even not deciſively expreſs againff 
them, we are to take it for granted, that they WIRE 
baptized with their parents. The general reaſon 
of this rule has been already produced repeatedly; 


but with * to its a and Juſt "FM 
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tion in the eg ue let the 2 
be obſerved: 

1. Ir John's baptiſm was rhe to the parents, 
as a divine inſtitution, and their children were 
equally capable of being the ſubjects of it with 
themſelves, (which our opponents in fact allow, 
by promiſing to accede to our practice on the evi - 
dence of a clear precept or example, which they 
could not promiſe to do on ſuppoſition of abſo- 
late incapabllity); there appears ſome reaſon. and 
propriety for Poedobaptiſm, and nothing againſt it. 
2. IF we confider the conſtitution, the genius, 
the ſtate and circumſtances of that church of which 
John lived and died a member; and; the perſons 
who were the ſubjects of his. baptiſm, we may 
ſafely conelude—that infants were partakers of 
the eleanſing rite with their parents. 

Joan was a Few, and ſo were thoſe, all thole, 
he baptized ; ner did they ceaſe to be members, 
of the Jewiſh church on account of his baptiſm. 
Their minds were indeed raiſed and directed to 
Chriſt, as one who would baptize them with the 
Holy Ghoſt; but that did not. change their church 
relation, any more than the believing, lively views. - 
and longing expectations of the patriarchs, prophets 
and other faints, in reference to the future kingdom 
of the Meſſiah, did change their church ſtate. 

Now what was the nature of that rite of which 
John was the appointed adminiſtrator? I anſwer, 
It was a Jewiſh cleanſing, or ceremonial purifi- 
cation, In proof of which aſſertion, ( omitting 
numerous Ar rn that might be 

| 1 
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produced, ſufficient at leaſt to exculpate from the 
charge of novelty) let this conſideration be duly 
e 
of the Jewiſh doctors concerning proſelyte baptiſm, 
fince we are certified by the pen of inſpiration, 
(Heb. ix. 10.) there were divers Bar TISUs in 
uſe among the Jews, we ought not to conſider 
John's baptizations as any other than theſe Jew. 
ifh purifications and cleanſings, any further than 
we are neceſſitated to do ſo from the New Teſta. 
ment records. It is therefore incumbent on thoſe 
who hold that this rite was of a different nature, to 
ew clearly wherein the difference conſiſted, or elſe 
be content with the cenſure due to thoſe who 
adopt an hypothefis without proof. Convinced, 
however, that theſe divine records favour. no ſuch 
diſcrimination as the abettors of - that 


contend for, we conclude that John's baptiſm was | 


one of the divers BAPTISMs, before mentioned. 
* 499 | 2 Ir 
In not a little ſurpriſed at Dr. C11.1's remarks on John's 
baptiſm ( Body of Div, Vol. iii, B. iii. Ch. i.] where be at 
temgts 2, grove that water-baptiſm 3s geraiiay to the golpel Gipen- 
ſation, “ This is oppoſed,” ſays he, © to the feminm-ents of ſuch 
* who fay baptiſm was in uſe before the times of Jobs, of Chuilt 
and his apoſtles. There were indeed divers waſhings, bathing, 
« or Aris, under the legal diſpenſation, for the purification 
« of perſons and things unclean, by the ceremonial law; which 
% had a doctrine in them, called the doctrine of bapriſms, which 
* __ _ Gnag of fo by te Und of Chrify Int dere 
* nothing ſimilar in them to the ordinance of water-baptiſm, yvT 


© 1MERSION onLY !* How the Dr. takes for granted, without 
proof or apology, that the paſſage referred to ( Heb, ix. 10.) fg 
nifies drvers 11MERSIONS ! 2 paſſage his opponents have al 
pleaded as deciſive agaia him! Nothing fiatilar to 20ater-B.A7 11 
| but 1d1ds3n610N, That is, on his principle, which maintains that 
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Ir is plain the expreſs defign of it was to pre- wt. | 

are the way of the Lord. For, as Moſes was 

commiſſioned to SANCTIFY the people, i. e. to pre- 

pare them by a ceremonial purification in expec- 

tation of an approaching new œconomy (Ex. 

xix. 10, 14.); in like manner, John was ſent to 

the ſame honoured family, the houſe of Iſrael, 

not only to proclaim to them that the Kingdom 4 

heaven, that is, a new and more excellent œco- 

nomy, was at hand, but alſo to ſecond the im- 

portant meſſage by a general purification. 
Bur, the queſtion now returns, what was the 

conſtitution of the Jewiſh church as to infants ? 

The reply need be but ſhort to ſo plain a caſe: 

Infants ſhared in the ſame rites with their parents, 

even all thoſe of which they were capable ſubjects, 

were not particularly diſtinguiſhed and excepted, 

Not more ſure is it, that children oft, particularly 

infant children, were unavoidably ſubjected to ce- 

remonial pollutions with their parents than they 

were entitled to the ſame cleanſings. Therefore, 

whatever was the nature of John's cleanſing rite, 

we may ſecurely infer — parents and children 

partock of it in common. | 


: bb WEN 


mae is eee as e ee vie fe 

fm, ſimilar to the ordinance of water - immenſſan, but immerſion only ! |. 

To fach ridiculous inconſiſtencies is that hypotheſis reducible which 

makes the biblical uſe of the words baptiſm and immerſion conver- 
te and ſynonymons! He proceeds; © John was the firft admi- 
| toftrator of the ordinance of baptiſm.— This is flaly contra- 
| ditory to the Dr's, conceſſion immediately foregoing — © that * 
| tre were divers bajeiſes mn, ©} W 
ſrqueatly boptizers. - 


| Vid, GzorIvs in Match. l Ui, 6. 
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4 wurn we conſider, in connection with theſe 
things, the general and univenſal terms made uſe 
of in the narration, we are rather confirmed than 
otherwiſe in favour of Pœdobaptiſm, as practiſed 
by the venerable ſon of Zacharias. When we read 
of, all the people the multitude — all that beard 
bim, and the like, in reference to an ordinance in 
which infants and young children were capable of 
ſharing as well as adults; by what equitable rule, I 
would fain know, art we antborived to ſet up an 
excluding barrier? If becauſe infants and children 
are- not ' mentioned particularly, by the ſame rule 
we muſt exclude women from the privilege ef 
John's baptiſm. But if the /lence- of the inſpired 
narrative is no ſufficient reaſon for excluding the 
latter, neither is it for excluding the former. The 
| vey ee ſufficient evidence (7, 
par. ) for including all _ ai; jay ws to which oy 
— applicable. 

§ 38. Bor here I am aware of an objection that 
may be thought unanſwerable againſt the above 
reaſoning, viz. © That thoſe who were baptized by 
John confeſſed their ſins, which infants could net 
do.” To this irrefragable argument, falſely ſo 

called, we ſhall oppoſe the following anſwers. 
I. In all equitable and fair conſtruction, nothing 
more can be inferred from fuch paſſages as ſpeak 
of “ Jeruſalem, and all Judea, and all the region 
round about Jordan, being baptized of John in 
Jordan, cenfeſſing their ſms,” (Matt. iii. 5, 6. ) than 
that ſuch of them as were actual ſinners made 2 
general confeſſion of their fins and iniquities; where- 
| pou as, 
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25; to- ſerve the antipœdobaptiſt cauſe; the narra- 
tion ſhould ſupport a proof widely different, viz. 
That John baptized ne others but thoſe who made 
a perſonal confeſſion of their fins. But this, which 


| alone would be available to our opponents, the 


hiſtory of John's baptiſm I believe will nat ſupport. 
Warar- better clue can we fix upon towards 
inveſtigating. this point, than thoſe ſcripture paſſa- 
ges which z. eat of national and general confeſſions 
of fn? Thus, for inſtance, the Lord himſelf ſays 
with reſpect to Iſrael, | Lev. xxvi. 40—42. If 
they ſhall ConFEss THEIR INIQUITY, and the ini- 
guity of their, fathers, with their treſpaſs which they 
treſpaſſed. againſt me, and that alſa they have walked 
againſt me if then their uncircumciſed hearts be 
humbleZ, and they then accept of the puniſhment of 
their iniguity; then will J remember my covenant — 
and ] will remember the land. Thus alſo Solomon, 
in his excellent prayer, on that memorable and 
eminently ſolemn occaſion of introducing the ark. 
of God into the new erected temple, 1 Kings, 
Viti, 47 — 53. 1f they fall bethink themſelves — 
and REPENT, and make ſupplication unto thee — ſay- 
ing, WE HAVE SINNED, AND HAVE DONE PER=- 
VERSELY, WE HAVE COMMITTED WICKEDNESS | 
and ſo return unta thee with all their heart, and with 
all their ſoul — then hear thou their prayer and their 
fupplication in heaven thy. dwelling place, and main- 
tain their cauſe — and give them compaſſion befare 
them who carried them captive, that they may have 
compaſſion on them; for they be thy people and thine 
inberitance, &c. In like manner, on another ſo- 
lemn 
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lenin occafion, when a national reformatiou vn 
- "attempted, and a general faſt obſerved, it is fuld, 
| Neh. ix. 2. The ſeed of Iſrael ſeparated themſehe; 
from all firangers, and flood and COXFESSED THEIR 
ers, and the iniquities of their fathers. 
5 Fits SU aint Gaither palliges eee 
(1) That the yzoPLE IN GENERAL, or « 
boch, are ſaid to confeſs their iniquity, to repent, and 
to ſay, We have ſinned, &c. (2) That notwith- 
ſtanding, infants were not capable of theſe ach. 
But, (3) Nevertheleſs, there was no privilege, mn. 
tional or eccleſiaſtical, which an infant was capable 
of enjoying, but was participated by the child 2 
well as the parent, as connected with, or conſe. 
quent upon, ſuch as repentance and confeſſion 
of fin. And (4) We may note the general forn 
of confeſſion, — © We have ſinned, and have done 
perverſely, we have committed wickedneſs.” —Hoy 
parallel this account is with the repentance and 
* confeſſion of, © Jeruſalem and all Judea,“ let the 
impartial reader judge. Let him reſlect, partict- 
larly, that repentance and confeſſion of fin were 
the preſcribed conditions in both caſes, and the be- 
_nefits ſuſpended on theſe conditions were, in the one 
caſe, God's remembering his covenant, and the 
land — maintaining their cauſe, and giving them 
compaſſion before their enemies; — and, in the 
other, the bling ( not the duty) of the eccleſiaſ- 
tical purifying rite, and whatever external prin- 
leges were connected with it. 
Aix: it is not ſuppoſeable that © ym 


— 
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and all Judea, were deemed by John true penitents ; 
2nd the ſequel of the hiſtory ſhews abundantly 
they were not in fact. All, who did not rejet? the 
e of God againſt themſelves, (Mark i. 5. Luke 
30. ) were baptized of him; ALL the 
but 0 Phariſees and lawyers. 


of thoſe conditions. —It would be eaſy to make 
the ſame remarks on the humiliation of the Nine- 
vites ; when Jonah cried in the city, as John did 
in the wilderneſs, that deſtruction and wrath await- 
ed the impenitent, the effect was pretty much alike ; 
a general humiliation enſued, and we are ſure that 
in the one inſtance, infants ſhared in the parent's 
conſequent privilege ; therefore, fince that parti- 
cipation was not founded on a peſtiue grant but 
the law of nature, we are conſtrained to conclude 
that the parent's privilege, in the other inſtance, 
extended to his infants, and dependent family, in 
virtue of the fame uniform law. 
2. Wx we confider how little notice is taken 


of children in the ſubſequent hiſtory of the chriſ- 
tian church, particularly that part of it which 
treats of the progreſs and ſucceſs of the goſpel, 
and the evangelizing of nations, as well as jn the 
rr where yet 
from 
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from circumſtances we may gather with certainty 
the avowed church- memberſhip. and baptiſm of 
infants; it is very conceiveable how the New 
Teſtament ſhould leave this point as we find it, 
The ſame remark is applicable to moſt reforma. 
tions in the church, and revolutions in civil ſociety, 
while the memberſhip and privileges of infants 
in theſe caſes ſtand confeſſed in the eſtimation of 
their reſpective hiftorians, 

_».,ConsIDERING, therefore, theſe an 
5 the ordinance in itſeſf does not exclude infant ſub. 
jects, but admits them not leſs than adults, as 
before proved ;— that the conſtitution, genius, 
and uniform cuſtom of the Jewiſh church (of 


286 


. which John and his diſciples were member) 


included infants with their parents; — that there 
appears in the brief account of John's miniſtry 


nothing againſt infants, but the general terms uſed 


are rather in ſavaur of them; — and that nothing 
can be gathered, in fairneſs and equity, of objec- 
tionable weight, from the account of the people 
confeſſing their ſms as a conditional qualification for 


enjoying the baptiſmal privilege ; for, on ſuppoſ- 


tion that infants were: baptized, na ether: language 
could be reaſonably expected, as further appears 
from the Old Teſtament and the moſt approved 


"eccleſiaſtical and civil records — we'canclude, That 
„John was a PoznoBAPTIST de jure, THEREFORE, 
- (cat. par.) that we ought to regard an 
facto. W 

$ 39. We next appeal to Chriſt's oublic miniſ- 


try. Our Lord and his ſervants, we are expreſsly 
| told, 


Po OO ˙ 
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told, made and baptized more diſciples than John, 
tho” the latter baptized ſo great a number. How 
numerous then muſt they be! But were they 
all confidered as true believers, or real converts, 
8 ſanctiſied perſons? Did our 
Lord, by his miniſters, baptize the innumera- 
ble multitudes. on that ſuppy/ition? Nothing leſs. 
All that can in reaſon be thougbt of them is, that 
they made a general ſurrender of themſelves as 
families and aſſembled crowds, after the manner 
of John's followers; and indeed, their ſo gene- 
ral defection. from Chriſt on occaſion of his 
ſearching diſcourſes, and his approaching death, 
renders the fact indubitable. | 

WE may here again obſerve, tat the ſame 
reaſon remains in force, in behalf of the privi- 
leges of children, in this period as before; as 
there is no ground of repeal, we think, either 
expreſſed or implied. But tho* we have nothing 
againſt them, we have ing in favour of 
them. What I ſhall inſiſt upon from this part of 
ſcripture evidence, ſhall be confined to two things 
—our Lord's confirming and deciſive ſentence 
concerning the church privileges of "infants — and 
the ſame thing implied in what he fays of cer- 
tain towns - and rr eee thro* 
the whole courſe of his miniſtry. 

Ler us begin with that paſſage Mat. xix. 13 
15. recorded alſo, with ſome variation, Mark 
x. 13—16. and Luke xvili. 15—17. Inſtead of 
tranſcribing theſe paſſages at length ſeverally, as 
every reader may eaſily conſult . I ſhall give 

Oo 5 


them 


— 


r 3 

of the ingenious and candid Dr. Doppzrpcx, 
„ And they brought infants and young children 
«to him, that he ſhould touch them, or put 
“ his hands on them, and pray; and when his 
* diſciples ſaw it, they rebuked thoſe that brought 
« them. But when Jeſus ſaw it, he was much 
4 diſpleaſed, and faid unto them, Suffer the little 
Were to come unto me, and forbid them 
« not; for of ſuch is the kingdom of God. Verly | 
I fay unto you, Whoſoever ſhall not receive the 
« kingdom of God as a little child, he ſhall in 
« no wiſe enter therein. And he called them 
& unto him, and took them up in his arms, 
a and put his hands upon them, and bleſſed 
« them; and departed thence 4.” — Jeſus was 
now, it ſeems, at Bethabara, which was beyond 
Jordan, over againſt Fericho, where he tarried . 
with his diſciples ſome - months. Hither great 
multitudes reſorted to him to receive his inſtruc- 
tions, ſpiritual bleſſings, and miraculous cures. 
During his abode at Bethabara, previous to his 
going to - Bethany, theſe things are recorded par- 

ticularly, —the doctrine of divorce and matrimony, 
in anſwer to the tempting Phariſees — his doc- 
trine concerning infants and children, occaſioned 
by the importunity of their friends and the harfb 
imprudence, or the inconſiderate officiouſneſs of the 
diſciples — the danger of riches, occaſioned by 
the queſtion of the young ruler — bigotry and 2 
8 very n ſin of the « Jet 
nation, 


Tun, Expoſ, vol, ii, $A, wy 
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nation, reproved in the parable of the labourers. 
— This, I believe, is all we have recorded be- 
longing to this period, tho" of ſeveral months 
continuance. 

Now, let us attend to the circumſtances and 
import of that paſſage relating to infants and 
young children, as above. On which I would 
offer the following reflections; which ſhall relate 
to — the children's friends — the diſciples — and 
our Lord's doctrine on the occaſion. | 

$ 40. 1. Tun moſt probable motives of the 
children's parents or friends ſeem to be, that 
the fame of Jeſus being abroad about his con- 
deſcenſion to children and his peculiar fond- 


neſs for them, as is - manifeſt from Mat. xviii. 


2, &c, they were anxious of receiving ſome 
token of his condeſcending notice, and impor- 


— 


tant benediction. In the inſtance juſt referred to, 


Jeſus while at Capernaum, had called a little 
child unto him, and ſet him in the midſt of his 


diſciples, taking him up in his arms and telling 


them — that they muſt become ide little children 


— that kindneſs ſhewn to ſuch, was like ſhewing + 


it to bimſelf. And, indeed, when we conſider 
the propriety and amiableneſs of the thing itſelf, 


in connection with the character of Jeſus, we 
ſhould think too contractedly to imagine, that 


the few inſtances recorded by the Evangeliſts, 


were the only ones wherein he manifeſted a gra- 


cious regard for them. Theſe conſiderations fully 


. Juſtified the motives of the perſons in queſtion, 


whether they or the children were baptized or 


9 not 
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not, by John or any of Chriſt's diſciples here. 
tofore, and without ſuppoſing them to have any 80 
deſign of offering themſelves or theirs to be 
baptized at this time; and indeed, this is the 
more improbable, in that, moſt likely, they had 
certain appointed . opportunities for that purpoſe, 


ano. eee ates. 1. 
was to receive his benediction. 


2. Thx next inquiry is, What cond induce 
the diſciples to rebuke theſe perſons? I readily 
agree with Dr. S. That it is not probable their 
conduct is chargeable with the guilt of ves>15- 
ING LITTLE CHILDREN as ſuch, © having a far 
« better opinion of thoſe men of God, than 
< to ſuppoſe them capable of an evil, which 
“ very few of the moſt ofligate among man- 
„ kind are chargeable with;” but is rather 

imputable to © their imprudence and inconſidera- 
« tion, than to any inhumanity or cruelty in 
„ their tempers*.” In fact, it ſeems to me 
pretty evident, that what gave off-nce to the diſs 
ciples was, what might appear to them an un- 
SEASONABLE inportunity. Every one knows how 
much depends upon well timing an application 
to perſons of much buſineſs of an important 
nature. This remark is ſufficient to ſhew the 
inconclufiveneſs . of Mr. B.'s reaſoning on this 
point: « Is it not ſtrange, unaccountably ſtrange, 
« that our Lord's moſt intimate friends ſhould 
« have been offended with the perſons who brought 
« thoſe children, if it had then been cuſtomary 

4 00 


* Anſwer to Dr. A. p. 58. 
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( to baptize infants +?” Strange] not at all; 
much leſs wnaccountably ſtrange. If there be any 

force in the reaſoning it is this, If our Lord's 
attendants had been Pœdobaptiſts, then no ill- 
timed application, no improper manner of apply- 
ing, no circumſtance whatever, could have been a 
cauſe of offence to them. I would exclaim in 

my turn, and with how much greater propriety 
let the reader judge, © Is it not ſtrange, unac- 
« countably ſtrange,” that my reſpectable oppo- 
nent ſhould be fo inattentive to logical conclu- 
ſiveneſs, as to reſt an argument on ſuch 2 
foundation! Suppoſe an opulent and generous 
perſon, diſtributing liberally to proper objects on 
convenient and ſeaſonable opportunities, were ad- 
dreſſed by the medium of ſervants or attendants 
unſeaſanably ; and upon theſe giving the importu- 
nate ſolicitors of his charity a ſbert anſwer, ot 
perhaps a reprimand, it ſhould be divulged — 


The public is miſtaken in regard of the cha- 


rater of the perſon, as if generous and cha- 
ritable, and particularly his attendants who are 
reported to be of the ſame | diſpoſition with 
himſelf; for elſe © is it not ſtrange, unaccount- 
. ably ſtrange,” that the perſon's moſt intimate 
friends ſhould have been offended with thoſe ſo- 
licitors of their maſter's bounty, and ſhould even 
have rebuked them, if it had been cuſtomary for 
him to relieve the diſtreſſed? Any one acquainted 
with the world, and the nature of important 
9 might well fay, Did you apply at a 

| 82 cenvenient 

7 redob. Exams p. 349. 
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convenient time, and in a prudent manner? 
Equally futile is the inference, that Chriſt and 
his diſciples were no Pcedobaptiſts, elſe the latter 
could not have been offended with the perſons 
who brought the children. — Beſides; Mr. B. 
ſeems to forget or conceal the circumſtance of 
our Lord's being greatly diſpleaſed with the dif- 
eiples for their conduct; which he would not 
have been, without any ground of blame. And 
4 believe with Dr. S. that his diſpleaſure « was 

« expreſſed with the greater warmth, in order 
the more deeply to impreſs the minds of 
« ſpectators with the exceeding great tenderneſs 
« he felt for little children. And I imagine it 
« was chiefly with a view to mark this diſtin- 
-« oviſhing feature of benevolence in our Lord's 
character, and to inſtruct us in the duty we 
d owe to our children, that the evangeliſts have 
« fo particularly related this pleaſing ſtory 4.” 
While all attention, perhaps, to ſome heavenly 
doctrine, the diſciples inadvertently thought he 
ought not to be interrupted by children, by in- 
fantt (Bren) who are incapable of attending to 
and comprehending the divine lecture *. But he 
ſoon convinces them of what they ought ts 
have had always freſh in mind —© what ex- 
« ceeding great tenderneſs he felt for little chil- 
« dren.” But 


3. WHAT 
+ r. 58. 
nn minus dignam Chriſto putabant, contingendis 
pueris occupari, Pol 1 Synops. in loc. © Si impoſitum ejus capiti 
t ſuĩſſet diadema, libenter nec fine plauſu excepiſſent : quia propri- 
« um ejus munus nondum tenebant,”” CaLy, in Matt. xix. 14. 
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3. WaaT was our Lord's doctrine on the 
occaſion? Suffer the little children to come unto © 


me, FOR of ſuch is the kingdom of heaven. © Hunc 
« clypeum Anabaptiſtis non temere opponimus 1. 
This I venture to call a gdecr/fove ſentence in 
favour of the continued privilege of the church- 
memberſhip of infants under the goſpel diſpen- 
fation, and conſequently their title to baptiſm ; 
the evidence of which let us now inveſtigate. 

$ 41. From the paſſage under conſideration 
we may learn, 2:0] 

1. 4 Trar- theſe little children, being ſtiled 
« (ra Bp:Þn) infants, (Luke xviii. 15.) and taken 
« up in Chriſt's arms, (Mark x. 16.) were 
« children not yet come to the age of diſcretion: 
« for Been, according to EusTATHIUs and PHA- 
4 .YORINUS, is To aßli viſor. aldi, 1a ps pot voc 
* amo Tying a new born chuld, nouriſhed from the 
« teat #®,”” 

2. WHATEVER may be nichaded in this bleſ- 
fing, of ſuch is the kingdom of heaven, we are not 
to ſuppoſe it confined to thoſe children, much leſs 
to adults. © I cannot approve of rendering 
voor, ſuch as reſemble theſe, It is the part of a 
faithful tranſlator, not to limit the ſenſe of the 
original, nor to fix what it leaves ambiguous |.” 
And Mr. HENRY obſerves, that © the word ge- 
- « nerally ſignifies not ſimilitude, but identity; nor 
can any one inſtance be found where it excludes 

| 0 4 « the 
4 Carvin in bc, Wirz in bee. 
(gy. Hr DO vol, ii, Seft. 136. 
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* the perfon or thing mentioned f.“ Horun 
4 et ſimilium: puerorum ut ætate, ita et mori. 
4 bus: non excludit pueros, a quibus facit ini- 
4 tium, ſed includit adultos eis fimiles; q. d. 
« Pueri, a me jam benedicti, jam nunc idonei 
4 ſunt regno ceelorum: vos adulti qui diu mea 
4 preſentia & benedictione fruimini, nondum ido- 
4 nei eſtis, &, ut idonei fiatis, reddamini oportet 
<« illis fimiles quos contemnitis, a faſtu alieni, 
« &c, *” © Hac voce tam parvulos quam eorum 
« ſimiles comprehendit. Inſulſe enim Anabaptiſtz 
« pueros excludunt, a quibus initium fieri debe- 
« bat+.” And Dr. S. underſtands Toulon, 
« of fuch little children, LITTLE CHILDREN 1N 
« GENERAL $;” which I am by no means in. 
clined to diſpute. 

YET afterwards he qualifies this univerſality 
thus: © All little children wO DIE IN THER 
« INFANCY. And this,” ſays he, I take to 
d be our Lord's meaning, Of ſuch, of little chil- 
« dren PASSING OUT OF LIFE IN THEIR IN- 
c FANCY, is the kingdom of heaven. And con- 
« fidering what prodigious numbers, out of all 
« kindreds, nations and tongues, are removed 
“% hence at that early period, heaven may very 
« properly be ſaid, a great part of it, to conſiſt 
« of them.” Yet our author adds, There is 
no way by which it can be credibly known, 
„ which 


1 Treatiſe on Baptiſen, p. 104. 
* MAT Don Ar. ex Onre, HIEZON. AUGUST, &c. et Lve. 
Br vexx. ap. Por 1 Synopſ. in loc. 
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4 which of them do poſleſs fuch title to the 
« kingdom of heaven, till they die |.” Hence 
he concludes, that becauſe we cannot certainly or 
.credibly know which of them ſhall die in their 
infancy — we are to regard NONE of them, while 
they live, eee of the kingdom of heaven; 
except we reſt our Judgment 64 upon a er- 
4 tion of their dying. 
Bur what ſays Mr. B. on this head? « That 
« it is /awful for a parent, or a miniſter, to GIve 
« up INFANTS to God hy ſolemn prayer, which 
« is a moral duty, we readily allow; and that 
« the conduct of Chriſt, on this occaſion, mani 
4 feſted his regard for little children, is beyond a 
« doubt; at the thought of which, we are ſo 
« far from being pained, that we rejoice. Yes, 
« it is a matter of joy; becauſe, in our view, it 
wears a ſmiling aſpect on the final fate of ſuch 
« 2s die in their infancy; and that without 
1 reſtriction, in reference to carnal deſcent, 
« which limitation has the appearance of a Jewiſh 
« tenet +.” Mr. Jamzs RUTHERFORD is. ſtill 
more explicit: As I cautioned my hearers, in 
„like manner let me intreat my readers, not to 
entertain the leg ſuſpition that my ſentiments 
are harſh and uncharitable, reſpecting the hap- 
« py ſtate of children who die in infancy; for 
* tho* my concluſions ſo .peremptorily exclude 
them from any part in the outward church 
« ſtate, and deny their right to every ordinance 
© thereof, yet I dare not affirm they are incapa- 
O 5 “ple 
wid. p. 64. + Fedoh, Exam. p. 350» 
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« ble of internal waſhing, or without a part in 
&« eternal glory: For altho* I have not met with 
« one word, either in the Old or New Teſta. 
10 ment, from which the final flate of thoſe who 
« die in infancy can be znferred, yet where the 
« matter is fo liable to diſpute among men, and 
“ the ſcriptures ſo filent about it, always chooſe 
« to take the moſt charitable fide; on which 
« account, F am inclined to believe the ſalvation 
« of ALL who die in infancy *.” After all, ac- 
_ cording to Mr. B. the conduct of Chriſt mani. 
feſting his condeſcending regard for little children, 
without baptizing them, makes nothing for 
en baptiſm. He who can fairly prove the 
. point, or make any advances towards it, from 
4 ſuch premiſes, muſt be a wonderful proficient 
« in the art of ſyllogizing f.“ On the contrary, 
we cannot help thinking, that © he who can 
interpret theſe - words, © ſuffer little children, 
« &c.” to the denialof infants?, all infants*, church- 
memberſhip and conſequent right to baptiſm, is 
no mean proficient in the art of evading evi- 
dence. However, let us examine this matter 2 
little more cloſely. 
Tus authors unanimouſly agree, that the 
phraſe, of ſuch,” includes, © little children in 
cc. general 
* Thoughts on Believers apt. p. 15. See, alſo, GiLLanDd's 
Probability of the future fate of infants, who die in infancy, fated 
and confidered, - The Author, who is an Antipadobaptiſt, ſays of 


his defign: ©* The idea purſued in this Treatiſe is, the probability 
« that ALL who die in a ftate of infancy, nas and there» 


« fore certainly ſaved,” p. 9. 
n 
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« general, without any reſtriction, in reference to 
« carnal deſcent.” They alſo unite in ſuppoſing 
the ſalvation of ALL fuch as die in their infan- 
<5.” Yet, if Mr. RuTHERForD's opinion be 

| admitted, — “ that there is not one word, either 
«.in the Old or New Teſtament, from which 
* the final ſtate of thoſe who die in infancy can 
« be INFERRED” — the above conceſſions (for fo 
I may: call them) come from Antipœdobaptiſts 
with a very ill grace. However, tho' I cannot 
admit of Mr. RUuTHERFoRD's premiſes, I can eafily 
fall in with the general concluſion, for reaſons 
that need not be here produced, (See 9. 6.) 
But tho* our opponents be thus unanimous in 
allowing children, dying in. their infancy, a place 
in the church. above, they are not leſs fo in 
denying them a place in the church below; for 
were they to grant them the /qter privilege, 
their obligation to baptize them, as befonging to, 
or members of, the church of Chriſt, could not 
be diſputed, Here I would aſk. our opponents, 

{ 42. Cax they coolly and impartally believe, 
that thoſe very children. whom Chriſt aftuall 
bleſſed, to the joy of. their parents, and the in- 
ſtruction of his miniſtring ſervants, were xf 
members of the goſpel church, in the ſame ſenſe 
as their parents or any other diſciples were, at. 
leaſt AFTER this benedition *? _ 

Q G -: | As 

„ Certe non luſorium neo inane ſymbolum erat mannum im- 

foſitio, nec fruſtra preces in aerem Chriſtus effudit ; ſolenniter 
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of God, as well as their parents. But when 
. Jew believed Jeſus to be the Meſſiah, and profeſſed 
attachment to him, was he required to renounce 
his former religion, in like manner as a heathen 
was required to "renounce his? Or, was there any 
thing whatever required of a Jew, but to believe 
what Chriſt taught, and to ' obſerve what he con- 
manded? But believing what he taught, and ob. 
ſerving what he commanded, no way interfered 
with the continued and uninterrupted church. 
memberſhip of his children. Nay, his n 
' church-memberſhip was not changed but improv- 
ed by ' confeſſing Chriſt. Therefore, for ſuch a 
parent to treat his children as &4ifþofſejed of their 
church-memberſhip, when he himſelf was not, 
and without any pretence of neceſſity from any 
. "thing which, Chriſt taught or commanded, muſt 
be evidently unjuſtiſiable. Conſequently, in pro- 
portion as theſe parents judged and acted agree- 
ably to truth, they muſt have conducted them- 
ſelves towards their children, as actual members 
of the church of God. 
Bur fince it appears that not only the leſs 
inſtructed among the Jews, but our Lord's dil- 


ciples 


„ 256 „ eee ie "Doi flip? 
« Unde ſequitur regenitos ' Spiritu fuiſſe in ſpem falutis, Ire 
* denique amplexus teftis fuit cenſeri ipſos a Chriſto in ſuo groge. 

* Quod fi donorum ſpiritualium quæ figurat baptiſmus, competes 
I fnertht, externe go privari abſurdum eſt. Sacrilega vero au- 
dei eft, abigere procul ab ovili Chrifii quos ipſe in f ſo? 
fovet, & quaſi extraneos elaufa janua rejicere duos prohiberi 
* non vult.“ Car v. in Matt. xiv, 14. 
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ciples who conſtantly attended him, formed very 
wrong conceptions of the nature of the Meſſiah's 

kingdom, which they the kingdom of heaven, 
(See Mat. xvii. 1—4.) what can de more na- 
tural than to conſider. our Lord's declaration in 
the text, as a direct anſwer to ſuch a miſtake? 
Why ſhould we not, therefore, interpret, the 
« 4 of heaven, of the Meſſiah's king- 
dom? In the laſt mentioned text, the diſciples, 
| under this common prejudice, inquire 
of their Lord, « Who ſhould be greateſt in the 
« kingdom of heaven?” His anſwer to their queſ- 
tion was, by an action fimilar to that we are 
conſidering; and (except we ſuppoſe the anſwer 
foreign to the queſtion) in the former inſtance, 
the requiſition for memberſhip in the goſpel church, 
or for ſubjects in the Meſſiah's kingdom, was 
conformity to a little child, which he propoſed to 
them as a model; in the latter, he ſeems to cut 
off all occafion of the abſurdity of confining his 
doctrine to the caſe of adults, whoſe - excellency 


of infants themſelves. Therefore, the 4ingdom of 
beaven, i. e. the goſpel church, is made up, as to 
the true character of its ſubjects, not only of 
thoſe who are lite little children, but of little 
children themſelves, Not only ſuch adults as 
reſemble theſe, but theſe, and ſuch as theſe, in the 


ſtriteſt ſenſe, belong to my — now about 
to be eſtabliſhed. 


To this Dr. S. objects: That he means 
© the world of glory, and not his kingdom on 
5 * TE _ to me from the words 

1 immediately 


conſiſted in likeneſs to infants, to the excluſion . 
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&« paler following, as reported by Luke, 
« JF hoſeever fhall not receive the kingdom of Gu 
<< wit a little child, ſhall in no wiſe enter therein 
de that is, Whoſoever ſhall not receive the goſpel 
cc with the ſimplicity and teachableneſs teach. 
cc ableneſs I] of a little child, he ſhall' in no wik 
c enter into the world of glory — not furely he 
“ ſhall in no wife enter into the viſible: church, 
64 for into that ſome of the vileſt hypocrites have 
© entered 4.” If this be a juſt account of the 
prerequiſites for glory, what becomes of infants, 
who do not receive the goſpel at all? Our re- 
ſpectable author ſeems to forget, that ſimplicity and 
teachableneſs are not univerfally- neceſſary for en- 
trance into the kingdom of glory, which he muſt 
allow in granting the falvation of dying infants, 
Paſſing by this, let us attend to his main argument: 
« Not the viſible church, for into that ſome of 
„ the vileſt hypocrites have entered. But if this 
proves any thing, I fear it will prove too much, 
On other occaſions we are told, He that 
forſaketh not all to follow Chriſt, — and hateth 
Not father and mother, &c. for his fake, can- 
not be his diſciple, i. e. cannot be a ſubje of 
his kingdom.” But who ſees not that in fuch 
' paſſages we are to underftand the term diſciple, 
not as implying mere profe Non, but the poſſe]- 

fron alſo 8 what is n In like manner, 
FL entering 

« * When Mr. — diciblnſt the thing intended by 
« Chriſt, he forgot that he judged them uncapable of being diſcip/®« 

* Why 90 not thoſe be diſciplu, who are not only decible, bat 


* exemplary for their teacbableneſs ?*" BaxTzn's Plain Script. 
"TP p. 105, 


1 Anſwer to Dr, A. p. 65. 


entering into the kingdom of heaven, or the church 
of Chriſt, is twofold; either into the number of 
ſubjects externally, or into the real ſpiritual hap- 
pineſs it exhibits. And in this view the impartial 
Dr. DoDDRIDGE paraphraſes the paſſage i in queſ- 
tion, Mark x. 15. and Luke xvili. 17. © bo- 
« fever ſhall not be willing to receive the kingdom 
« of God, or the GOSPEL DISPENSATION and the 
4 HAPPINESS IT PROMISES, as à little child, 
« diveſting himſelf of thoſe prejudices, and thoſe 
« ſecular views which men contract in their riper 
« years — he ſhall not in any wiſe, or on any 
terms, enter into it, be his genius ever ſo ſub- 
« lime, or his circumſtances in life ever ſo conſi- 
“ derable +.” This I believe is a plain, natural 
and conſiſtent interpretation of the text; and 
avoids five great inconveniences with which the 
other appears clogged. h 

(1) Tux confined ſenſe of the words, for which 
our opponents contend, referring them excluſively 
to the world of glory, labours under this incon- 
yenience, viz. That then they are not fo direct 
and full an anſwer to the reigning prejudice of the 
perſons addreſſed, particularly the diſciples, whoſe 
wrong views of the Meſſiah's kingdom are here, 
it ſeems, intentionally rectified. (See Matt. xviii. 


I=-4.) 


It virtually renounces that well known ſcriptural 
diſtinction of a twofold entering into the kingdom 
of Chriſt; into its external privileges, and its in- 
ternal bleſſings : as if theſe words, Whoſoever 

| hall 
| + Family Expoſ, vol. ii. Se&, 136, ; 
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(2) Ir labours make another diſadvantage, Viz, 
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ſhall not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, ſhall in no wiſe enter therein,” muſt ne; 
refer either to a mere external relation to Chrif 
and his people, or to [heavenly glory. Where 
it is equally true, that the worldly minded miſer, 
or the ſelf-righteous phariſee, can not enter inte 
the happin;ſs of the goſpel diſpenſation, as that 
they can not enter into glory. 
(3) Ir ſeems to deny, that the fate of gra 
as well as the fate of glory, may be called the tins. 
dom of heaven. Nothing is more evident, or more 
univerſally acknowledged, than that the goſpel dil. 
penſation, in its external aſpect, is ſo called. Nor 
is it much leſs evident, that the ſpiritual cn 
of the goſpel is ſo denominated in the following 
places. Matt. iii. 2. iv. 17. x. 7. A. ag. c 
28. &c. &c. f 
(4} Ir excludes theſe very infants from pra | 
intereſt in the bleſſing pronounced concerning 
them. Is it ſuppoſeable that they have no real 
-privilege either confirmed or conferred? Was 
our Lord's laying his hands on them, and reprov- 
ing his diſciples for their ſakes, expreſſive of no 
favour towards them, but a mere empty ſign? 
But if this wonderful condeſcenſion and loving 
regard to them was attended with any benefit to 
them, are we at liberty to fix on any which fancy 
dictates, to the excluſion of hat the words plainly 
expreſs? Of fuch 1s the kingdom ef heaven, The 
benefit here pronounced on them, (if at all here 
included, which cannot reaſonably be rage 


r For a lorge collection cf fuch paſſages, fee WriTzY en 
Matt, iü. 2, 
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2s before .ſhewn ) was a preſent benefit, whether 
now conferred or only aſſerted and confirmed. 
And to deny this will. be attended with another 


inconvenience, viz. 
(5) Ir they were at all included, it muſt either 


make the plaineft language of the time preſent 
refer to time future; or, convert the declaration, 
« of ſuch is the kingdom of heaven,” into a pro- 
phecy concerning their eternal ftate— both which 
will be thought ſufficiently improbable; and the 
more fo, when we reflect, that there is not the 
leaſt neceſſity of running into ſuch EXITEMEs,—— 
J would again inquire, 

5 43. Have we any ground to ſuppoſe, that 
our Lord would have denied the privilege here 
expreſſec, to any other infants or little children, 
had they been brought to him? Was not his 
declaration, & of ſuch,” abundantly encouraging 
on behalf of any ſuch that ſhould be brought to 
him? Or muſt we interpret what is expreſſed in 

terms ſo general, as excluſive of all the infants 
and little children in the world? Strange inter- 
pretation! For, then, what encouragement or 
even propriety can there be in the preceding 
gracious declaration, Suffer them to come unto 
me, and forbid them not?” How could this be 
founded on the general doctrine, Of ſuch is 
the kingdom of heaven? Or muſt we fay, in 
compliance with our opponents interpretation, — 
© Such as DIE in their infancy go to glory, 
THEREFORE {let theſe which are ALIVE, and 
SUCH as theſe, be brought unto mel 


AGAIN 
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Acain: : Seeing what was done to theſe children 
was not of -a miraculous nature, have we any 
authority to aſſert, that parents in the preſent diy 
are debarred from every privilege tantamount to 
this with reſpect to their children? Yet, on An. 
tipœdobaptiſt principles, which deny their church. 
memberſhip and baptiſm, this is the caſe! Foy, 
according to them, we cannot conclude, that 
« theirs 1s the kingdom of heaven,” but on ſup- 


poſition of their dying. But our Lord's gracious 


mandate, Suffer them, &c.“ was not that thy 
may partake of the kingdom of heaven, but be- 
cauſe of theſe, and ſuch as n Is the kinglon 
of heaven. 

Monkovzx: How can parents " dela their 
children to Chriſt, in the Antipœdobaptiſt ſenſe 
of bringing them, becaufe theirs 1s the kingdom 


of heaven? Or were it further granted, that our 


Lord meant, heaven above was in a great mea- 
fure peopled with fuch infants, therefore theſe 
were welcome; will it not ſtill follow, that our: 
are welcome in the ſame ſenſe and for the fame 


reaſon? And if bringing them to him be followed 


with no church privilege, if no poſſible diſpoſition 
or conduct of a parent be attended with preſent 
advantage, and if the children of heathens (as my 
opponents hold) be equally admitted to heaven 
with thoſe of believers, dying in their infancy,— 
what poſſible advantage can there be to our ofi- 
ſpring, or encouragement to aire, from thy 
words of our Lord? ' 

Cn if parents or miniſters may no 


lawfully 


wn, , q _ - © — . == © © DD 
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lawfully, in the language of Mr. B. “ Give ur 
Is8FANTS To Gop by ſolemn prayer,” becauſe 
there are infants in glory, it ſtill follows — that 
we may lawfully give »p infants to the church of 
God, becauſe there are ſuch in glory. For to 
hold, that they may be given up to God with the 
view of their obtaining the grace of the covenant, 
and yet debarred from the means of the covenant, 
without any perſonal forfeiture, is abſurd. Nor 
can it be maintained, with any ſhew of reaſon, . 
that our Lord's words, «© Suffer them to come, 
and forbid them not,“ are the ſame in meaning 
23—< Do not hinder parents to pray for their 
children; for this neither the diſciples nor any 
other perſon who would permit a parent to pray 
at all, would once think to forbid. | | 
Bur ſuppoſing, for argument ſake, ſo unnatural 
| and forced an interpretation were allowed, which 
grounds the reproof of the diſciples, and the en- 
| couragement of parents to bring living infants to 
| him, on the happineſs of the dying, and of theirs 
if they die while infants —— ſtill, I fay, if I am 
not greatly miſtaken, we ought to regard infants 
2 parts of the vifible church. For, if Mr. Tow- 
cooD's calculation be juſt, viz. That © from the 
exacteſt obſervations, it appears, that of thoſe who 
| are bom. into the world, ſcarce a third part attain 
| tothe age of one year f: nay, upon a more mo- 
derate calculation, if, inſtead of a © third part,” we 
ane . e age. of rod gears — 
there is not a new born infant in the world, our 


opponents 


— a; Rana, Gare Þ I, 
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opponents being judges, but of that it may be fat 
it more probably is an heir of glory than d 
woe. And, tho' the matter were not quite 6 
clear, Mr. RUTHERFORD candidly obſerves, © we 
« ſhould always chooſe the mf? charitable fide,” 


Hence it follows, that tho' none were to be vis. 


bly brought to Chriſt, or admitted to church. 
-memberſhip, but thoſe whom we charitably judge 
to be heirs of glory, we ought, on the conceſſiom 


of our opponents, to treat our new born infants 


as thoſe who are viſibly related to Chriſt, « 


church members. For a probable viſible relation 


to the kingdom of glory, includes a certain viſible 
relation to the church militant. It we have ary 
charitable probable ground of judging — © the king- 
« dom of heaven belongs to fuch, much more 1 
« ſtanding as members in the viſible church: for 


* hat is it to be a member of the church viſible, 


« but to be one that in ſeeming, or appearance, 


_ © or to the judgment of man, doth belong to 
the inviſible church, or the kingdom of hea- 


<« ven? For the church is but one, and the di- 


c ference reſpective - Therefore, both viſible 20d 


« inviſible, both military and triumphant, are called 


« in ſcripture; The kingdom of heaven, or of God. 


« If a man be ¶ but probably] Anon, or any fort 
4 of men, to belong to the church inviſible, then 
c they v:/ibly belong to it; and then they are viſible 
members of the church. So that this prof 
founded on our opponents conceſſions I] » 


4 See 5 41+ 
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« if it had been ſaid, They may be viſible church 
« members: for it ſaith much more Hi 
« which includeth that *. 

BE$SLDEs : have our antagoniſts any thing more 
than probability to influence their determinations 
with reſpe&t to adults? Infallibility, we know, 
they diſclaun ; and a medium between both, will 
not be pretended. Now if a viſible probability 


of relation to the kingdom of glory be, mat 
to our Lord, a reaſon of a viſible acceſs to him; 


and if he fays of ſuch” (underſtanding thereby 
vith our oppoſers, the ſpecies of infants dying in 
their infancy) © is the of heaven,” or 
heavenly glory; it follows, that we have a ſtronger 


rem for concluding that any child whatever be- 
| longs to the viſchle church, than any can have 


reſpeting any adult. In, the latter we may be 
deceived, in the former we cannet. The premiſes 
duly weighed, we dare not hefitate to conclude, 
—that the balance evidently turns in favour of 


Pœdobaptiſm. 
SHOULD any object, that to acknowledge the 
church of infants would not amount 


to a conceſſion to juſtify Pcedobaptiſm ;—1 an- 
ſwer, If baptiſm be the only regular way and man- 
ner of ſolemn admiſſion into the goſpel church 
(as the learned Mr. Tomazs allows t, and if I 
miſtake not the generality of Antipœdobaptiſts); 
it will be time enough to prove the certain con- 
neon between church-memberſhip and baptiſm, 
when our opponents enter their proteſt againſt it. 
BxrorE 


See BaxTzn's Plain Script. Proof. p. 105. | 
T Apelogy. p. 54+ See BaxT. Plain Script, Proof. p. 24. 
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BEroxE I diſmiſs this branch of our ſubjed, 
the length of which has been occaſioned by the 
ſubtle evaſions of our adverſaries, I would pre. 
ſent the reader with the following words of Mr 
RIchHARD BAXTER : © Doth Chriſt take them 
* infants] in his arms, and would he have them 
all put out of his viſible church? Would he han 
us receive them in his name, and yet not receive 
them into his church, nor as his diſciples? Hoy 
can infants be received in Chriſt's name, if they 
4 belong not viſibly to him and his church? Nay, 
«. doth Chriſt account it a receiving of himſelf, 
« and ſhall I chen refuſe to receive them, or ac- 
knowledge them, the ſubjects of his viſible king- 
“ dom? - For my part, ſeeing— Chriſt hath given 
4 me ſo full a diſcovery of his will in this point, 
« will boldly adventure to follow his rule, and 
4 had rather anſwer him, upon his own encot- 
“ ragement,' for ADMITTING A HUNDRED IN- 
« FANTS into his church, than anſwer for kEkr- 
« ING OUT OF-ONE ||,” I defire any tender 
& conſeienced chriſtian, that is in doubt, whether 
« ;nfants ſhould be admitted members of the viſible 
« church, and would fain know what is the plea- 
<« ſure of Chriſt in this thing, to — bethink himſelf, 
« Whether: it be more likely that it will ples 
« Chrift better to bring, or ſolemnly admit, in- 
« fants into the church, or to ſhut them out 
« And whether theſe words of Chriſt, ſo plain and 
« earneſt, will not be a better plea at judgment for 


„ our admitting infants, than any that ever they 


Antipœdobaptiſts] brought, will be to * 
; wy 5 5 « 


Þ Plain Script, Proof. p. 103. 
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« for refuſing them? © | bleſs the Lord Jeſus, 
« the King of the church, for having ſo great a 

« tenderneſs to the infants themſelves, and fo great 
« 4 care of the information of his church con- 


« cerning his will, as to ſpeak it thus plainly, that 


« even as if he had therefore done this becauſe 
« he foreſaw, that in theſe latter days ſome would 
« ariſe that would renew the diſciples miſtake in 
« this point . 77 

584. Havins, as propoſed, (F 31.) conſi - 
dered our Lord's confirming and deciſive ſentence 
concerning the church privileges of infants; we 
proceed to conſider more briefſy, the ſame thing 
implied in what he ſays of Iſrael and certain 


towns and _ . the whole courſe of his 


miniſtry. 
1. i W thas an 9 


niſtry of Chriſt were primarily intended for the 
uſe of the Jews, Matt. xv. 24. with which coin- 
cides his commiſſion to the ſeventy, Matt. x. 6. 
Now if our Lord by his miniſtry addreſſed ae! 
as a body of people, even as they were wont to be 


addreſſed by the former prophets; and the ſame - 


was given, in commiſſion to the ſeventy diſciples, 
that they ſhould * g to the loft ſheep of the houſe 


7 Ifrael, . preaching, and faying, © the kingdom 


of heaven is at - hand” —it follows, that their 
national converſion was propoſed, and but for their 


a, and general ING of the Meſſiah, 


would 
N p · wich 


1 bid, p. 107. — See alſo Dr. DoppaIDGe's excellent AN 


ment of the ſacicd ſtory, Fam, Expoſ. Sect. 136, 


« plain meaning men may well ſee his mind: 


96 —— — 4 — 
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would have been effected. Therefore, it was 
ceconomically and miniſterially intended that the 
Jewiſh infants ſhould be among the converted, or 
ſubjects of the Meſſiah's kingdom. Conſequent. 
ly, it would be abſurd to- ſuppoſe, that thoſe who 
did receive him were not favoured in regard to 
their children, as they would have been on the 
general converfion of their countrymen,” except 
obliged thereto by a revealed fact. But no fuch 
revealed fact exiſts. Hence we conchude, that 
the infants and dependents of converted Jem 
were de jure members of the goſpel church, and, 
for aught * h Jolla he 
wile. 
Loo e done e Ava; Lent 
| Inſtructions to his diſciples Luke x. 5-15. They 
were inſtructed to direct their meſſage to families 
and cities; the family was bleſſed, proſelyted or 
difeipled if the ſan of peace was there; and in pro- 
portion as à city gave reception. to them and their 
«meſſage, it was Aiſcipiad in like manner. But 
if they and their meſſage were deſpiſed and re- 
jected, an awful curſe was denounced. The threat- 
ened woe was levelled againſt the inhabitants of a 
place, callactivsily; in which the parents and chil- 
dren ſhared alike, at leaſt externally ; which im- 
plies, that the contrary bleſſings would have been 
ſhared in common, on ſuppoſition of the parents 
receiving the goſpel. Now it appears, that what 
was required of theſe families and cities for the 
_ continuance and extenſion of their religioul pn- 
vileges, was their nt rejecting the goſpel meſlage ; 


on: 


4 


1 
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but perſonally to repent and believe in ſuch a ſenſe 
as is peculiar to the regenerate, cannot be ſup- 
poſed to be that, and that alone, which entitled 
whole families and cities to 18 EI and goſ- 
pel privileges. 

3. Wnar our Lord ſays in his kimentation over 
many Luke xiii. 34 35. and chap. xix. 41 
44. and Matt. xxiii. 37, 38. implies, that, 
had 7 it not been for its ingratitude and unbelief, 
in that general ſenſe before mentioned, its reli- 
gious privileges would have been continued, con- 
firmed and enlarged, as well as its temporal ca- 
lamities averted. < How often (ſays the com- 
paſſionate Saviour) would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a hen doth gather her brood 
under her wings, and ye would not?” Again, 
He beheld: the city, and wept over it, ſaying, 
If thou hadſt, (or Oh! that thou hadſt) known, 
even thou, at leaſt in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace! but now they are 
hid from thine eyes —— BECAUSE thou kneweſt 
not the time of thy viſitation.” Is it not here 
implied, that the genuine tendency and expreſs * 
deſign of our Lord's miniſtry complied with, 
would have prevented their awful doom? But 
what was that doom ? Did it not include a dif- 
ſolution, not merely of their civil polity but of 
their religious privileges alſo? And did not theſe 
include the church-member/bip of their infant chil- 
dren, which we have ſeen was by no means pe- 
culiar to the moſaic diſpenſation, and therefore 

P Would 
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would not have been abrogated vith the moſaic 
ritual? ; 
4. THE fame concluſion is evidently inferable N 
from Matt. xi. 20 24. where our Lord up. 
braids the cities wherein moſt of his mighty works 
were done, becauſe they repented not; and the 
kind of repentance that would have been avail- 
able, for the purpoſe of admiſſion into the goſ pel 
diſpenſation, is mentioned ver. 21. © a re 
in ſackcloth and aſhes; in the ſame manner 
as Nineveh ; (compare Matt. xii. 41.) From 
whence, and from the foregoing paſſages, . we 
infer, — That the whole tendency, and expreſs 
deſign, of our Lord's miniftry and that of his 
diſciples, implied, that the church-memberſhip 
and religious privileges of parents were to be ex- 
tended to their children under the goſpel. Con- 
ſequently, the Antipœdobaptiſt plan of evangeli- 
ring and diſcipling the nations, which, admits 
none to the chriſtian church, in its more univer- 
fal form, but on perſonal profeſſion of what is 
deemed ſaving faith and repentance, differs eſſen- 
tially from that of Chriſt through the whole courſe 
of his miniſtry. — Should it be ſaid, that we ought 
to diſtinguiſh between the averting of judgment 
from a people, and their partaking of religious 
privileges and rites; I anſwer, it is true theſe are 
diſtinguiſhable, but it is equally true, that no ſuch 
diſtinction can be of any real ſervice to the An- 
tipeedobaptiſt cauſe. For, being Fewiſb towns. 
and cities, families and people — the mode of 
their converſion is to be ſought from their own 
hiſtor y 
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fore obtained in the church of God; except a 
different manner be expreſsly ſpecified. Whatever - 
hypotheſis, is erected in defiance of this funda- 
mental rule, muſt be neceſſarily a baſeleſs fabrick. 
Or, we may as ſoon contrive an even balance poſ- 
ſeſſed of the wonderful property of outweighing 
ſinething with nothing! as to contrive a rule for 
excluding infants from the church of the New 
Teſtament, without an expreſs injunction for ſo 
$ 45- In confirmation of our general argu- 
ment, that it is the WILL or - CHRIST | infants 
ſhould partake of all their parents* privileges, and 
conſequently that of baptiſm, we next appeal to 
that eapital text, Matt. xxviii. 19. Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptizing them, and ſo 
on“. © The whole tenour of the ſucceeding 
22 „ books 
* Mr, Boorn fays, this 46 is not a mere allzſon to baptiſm, 
nor an incidental uſe of the term, — but it is the inflitution of that 
ordinance,” But what Proof does he offer in ſupport of this afſere 
tion? Why, © It is the firſt appointment of baptiſm for the uſe 
of the Gentil; and * Jeſus Chriſt, on this occaſion, - exprefaly 
. Claims all authority in heaven and on earth.”” (Pœdob. Exam. p. 
322.) But how can the fact of its being now firſt appointed fir 
the uſe of the Gentiles, diſprove its being before appointed for che uſe of 
the Jews ? With as great propriety may it be inferred, that becauſe” * 
in this commiſſion we have the firſt appointment of preaching ibe 
kae to the Gentiles, therefore the goſpel was not preached before 
to the Jews ! —Did not the diſciples baptize before this period? And 
was not that done by commiſſion from Chriſt ? Had he not authority, 
divine authority, to commiſſion? Or was it now his kingly office 
commenced ? —** He plainly appears as King of Ziom, and Sovereign 
of the world. But will Mr. B. ſay, that he was not fo prior to 
this period? If not, how does this ſhew that baptiſm was not be- 


fore ti 12 


1 
i « books of the New Teſtament ſheivs, that Chriſt 


200 deſigned by this commiſſion, that the goſpel ſhould 
4 bepreached to all nations without. exception, not 


O the proper * .z 


* only to the Jews, but to all the idolatrous 
« gentiles: but the prejudices of the Apoſtles led 
4 them at firſt to miſtale the ſenſe, and to ima. 
« pine, that it referred only to their going to 
© preach the goſpel to the Jews among all nations, 
« or to thoſe who ſhould be willing to become 
« Jews*,” It is, I believe, generally agreed, 
that by all nations (raila ra un) is intended, the 
Gentile world at large, together with the Jewiſh 
nation. They were no longer to confine their la- 
bours among the loſt ſheep of Iſrael. The mid- 
dle wall of partition being taken down, their com- 
miſſion is unlimited. The whole habitable globe 
is their dioceſe, in which they were to employ 
their extraordinary talents, and ſeraphic zeal, 
without any official ſuperiority. 

Ix our inquiry into the controverted part of this 
important paſſage, it will be neceſſary to premiſe, 
what is properly the point contended for from 
theſe words? And this is the rather neceſſary, on 
account of the following remarkable declaration: 
4 Could it be proved, that pabyrwoare, ſometimes 
5 conveys the idea of making diſciples, where 
« there is 10 teaching; and that garrigerric, is 
« occaſionally uſed for pouring or ſprinkling, where 
« there is 20 immerſion; yet the diſpute between 
« us and our brethren - would not be decided: 
« becauſe this queſtion would ftill remain for 

5 « diſcuſſion ; 
Popp. a Expoſ. in lc, Nate. 
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« diſcuſſion ; Is making a diſciple without! in- 
« fruftion, in the one caſe; and pouring or ſprink- 
ing, in the other; the NATURAL and PRr1- 
« MRA ſignification of thoſe Greek words #?” 
In ſettling this point, if we with not to confound, 
it will be neceſſary to diſtinguiſn. Still the diſpute 


would not be decided; becauſe of the NATURAL and 


PRIMARY fignification, Here let the es 
things be conſidered, 

1. THERE is an important difference between - 2 
primary PHILOLOGICAL or ETYMOLOGICAL, and 
a primary LEGAL ſenſe of terms; founded on this 
ground — That terms acquire different accepta- 
tions according to the politions in which they 
ftand. There is hardly any law, facred or civil, 
but may furniſh a confirmation of this neceſſary 
diſtinction +. 

2. Ir follows, that a. term, in its primary legal | 
ſenſe, may have one acceptation; while, in its 
primary phzlological ſenſe it occupies another. 
And this, we 9 is the caſe here, even on 
ſuppoſition — that Hab ( referring the other 


term to its proper place) ſignifies, in its primary 
A philolegical 


* Pcadob, Exam. p. 322. 


+ * It muſt be obſerved, that in tranſlating, we are 3 
* word for word, but ſenſe for ſenſe, and that the moſt literal us 
are not always the moſt faithful, There is a great deal of differ- 
* ence between the latter and the /iteral ſenſes The letter is the 


© word explained according to its etymoby y, The literal ſenſe is the 

* meaning of the author, which is frequently quite different from 
the grammatical fignification of the words.“ Bravsonzs and 
LExyanT's Introduction to the reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
| 7 By. Warzon's Collett, of Theol. Tracts. Vol, iii. p. 193+ 
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philological meaning, and in certain poſitions, What 


Mr. B. contends for. 


3. NoTHING is capable of fixing the exact 
kg:iflative force of a word or phraſe, but a careful 
and impartial attention to circumſtances ; and 
theſe refer either to the Sovereign or the ſubject. 
For, if we overlook relations, time, place, cuſ- 

toms, laws already in force, and the like, what 
- ſucceſs can be expected in aſcertaining the ſenſe? 
4. TrnaT muſt needs be the moſt natural ſigni- 
fication, which reſults from a due weighing of all 
circumſtances. Should not the force and com- 
parative influence of terms be ſought in connec- 
tion with the conſtitution and genius, and eſpe- 
_ cally the former ſtatutes of any ſtate ? And is not 
this rule equally applicable to that hw co which 
is not of this world? 
Tusk things confidered, then, may we not juſtly 
.expoſtulate— How was it poſſible for the diſciples, — 
who were native Jews, and brought up in the boſom 
of the Jewiſh church, receiving inſtructions from the 
-Meſhah who was alike circumſtanced, — to under- 
itand the terms employed in this text, in any other 
ſenſe than that which includes infants with their 
parents ? Would they underſtand their commiſſion 
in a ſenle to which they never had been accuſtomed? 

take words capable of two conſtructions in that 
ſenſe which excluded infants from their parents 
privileges? A ſenſe, I will add, they never heard 
of ; nay, that NEVER HAD BEEN ,HEARD . OF 
SINCE, THE (WORLD, BEGAN? Or, had they been 


previouſly . in our opponents notions about 
poſitive 


* 
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poſitive rites ?- Theſe we have ſeen, and ſeen 1 
think demonſtrated, to be inconſiſtent with truth; 
and therefore, may boldly affirm, they were go- 
verned by no ſuch maxims. Moreover ; could 
they ſo eaſily forget, in the interpretation and ex- 
ecution of their commiſſion, their Lord's repeated 
declarations, that “of infants was the kingdom 
of heaven?” Could they forget his being greatly 
diſpleaſed with them, for their not paying infants 
that attention which was their due, and to which 
culpable neglect their ambitious and erroneous - 
views of the goſpel kingdom had betrayed them ? 


Had they not juſt reaſon ever after to fear adopt- 


ing any ſentiment or practice which would exclude 
infants from a viſible acceſs to their Divine Friend 
and Saviour; by whom their privileges, as viſible 
church-members, had been ſo expreſsly aſſerted 
and confirmed? (See & 39— 43.) | 

« ARE theſe the ſenſes of thoſe terms, ſays Mr. 
B. that would naturally fir occur to the mind 


of a wiſe and impartial perſon, on reading or 
hearing this law of baptiſm ?” and again; © each 
of theſe emphatical words, making a capital figure 
in the heavenly edict, ſhould be underſtood in its 


moſt plain, and common, and expreſſrve ſignification : 
for, as to any abſurdity following upon it, our 


opponents pretend none, but what implies a beg- 


ging of the queſtion+.” We anſwer, . that in 


connection with all thoſe circumſtances of legal 


interpretation which ought to be taken into the 
account, the mac which includes ' infants with 


eas? + their 
+ Padob, Exam. p. 322. | 
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in fo many words, to eſtabliſh our ſenſe of the 
text, how could it be more properly expreſſed, or 
more effectually eſtabliſhed ? And though deſigned 


tan it be any thing ſhort of this, when the whole 
 ſperies of infants is cut off from the church mili- 
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; "oy parents, in this phraſe ——uabilwoxr: wala 


« ry Barliouls arb is not only the firf 
_ would occur to the mind of the diſciples, 
but we maintain that there is the “ higheſt 
evidence” the Legiſlator did intend that ſenſe, | 
Nay further, we inſiſt that it is © highly ab. | 
furd” to interpret them otherwiſe than what we 
contend. for, and that without “ begging of the 


_ queſtion diſputed.” For, is it to © beg the queſ- 


tion, to take into the account the circumſtances. 
of legiſlation ? And were not the diſciples always 
accuſtomed, as Jews and as the diſciples of Jeſus, 


to reckon infants as members of the church with 


their parents, in every preceding diſpenſation ? 
Beſides; on ſuppoſition that our Lord intended, 


for all ages and nations, that does not hinder 


their being adapted to the circumſtances of the 


perſons firſt addreſſed, Upon the moſt equita- 
ble ground, therefore, it would be abſurd to ſup- 
Poſe the diſciples. underſtood them of adults on. 


This being the caſe, nothing can be admiſſible in 


evidence againſt Pœdobaptiſt principles, from this 
or any other text, which does not reject and 


excommunicate infants in the moſt expreſs and 


unequivocal manner. I ſay excommunicate ; for 


tant. at one blow? Before we accede to ſuch 2 
fiep, 4s it not proper to pauſe—to pauſe * 
. by | . : 5 An 
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and to inquire with holy alarm; — On what 


ground are they excluded from the church on 
carch, who are confeſſedly admitted to glory, 
dying in their infant ſtate? The Jews were cut 
off for unbel::f ; but this is no adequate cauſe in 
the caſe of [infants born in the city of God. Is 
the ſpecies of infants more wicked now, than before 
and after the deluge, that they ſhould be debar- 
red from their parents” privileges? Where is the 


broad ſeal of heaven to ratify that abſolute au- 


thority which puts an end to all ſtrife? I muſt 
ingenuouſly confeſs, that, with all the light Mr. 
B. has thrown upon the point, I can diſcover 
no ſuch authority. But I ſee, or think I ſee, every 


part of the divine diſpenſations, and the whole 
of the ſacred oracles, perfectly conſiſtent with 


Pœdobaptiſm, and delivering 3 a verdict not a little 
favourable to it. 
$ 46. Bur Mr. B.'s moſt formidable ob- 
jection, and that on which he ſeems to lay the 
principal ſtreſs, is ſtill behind. Its figure is that 
of a horned dilemma. © If this law of the 
4 Lord have any regard to inſtruction, as a pre- 
< requiſite for baptiſm ; that inſtruction muſt be 


required, either of all or only of ſome, To 
* affirm the latter, there is not the leaſt ground 


in this divine canon; becauſe it makes no diſ- 
tinction between what is required of ſome, and 


* what is demanded of others. — It remains, 


4 then, that all muſt be taught, that all muſt 
become diſciples, before they are baptized'*.” 
This does not appear to me conſequential and 
folid, though ſubtil. I would, therefore, propoſe 

of. what 
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what, to my apprehenſion, ſeems to be the 
preciſe meaning of our Lord in the text, vix. 
That goſpel miniſters ſhould proſelyte, diſciple, or 
teach, and baptize ALL PROPER SUBJECTS in all 
nations, intraducing them thereby into the goſpel 
kingdom, and exerciſing their commiſſion dif. 
eretionally, pro captu ſingulorum et inſtantium 
rerum. And not only do I think this to be the 
genuine intent of the commiſſion, but apprehend 
that, by fair criticiſm and argument, it is in- 
Poſſible to ſettle the meaning of the text, by 
other interpretation +, For, if it be ſaid, that ze. 
ra ahn muſt be taken fr:ily and without any ſuch 
qualification — if uabaleu cal: be underſtood in that 
ſenſe of proſelyting which may be done without 
inftrufion, abſolutely and unconditionally — if we 
ſay that all who are taught may be baptized with- 
out diſtinction — they all lie equally expoſed to 
exception, uncertainty and error. 


Bor 
+ © It ſeems to me (ſays the judicious Dr, Gurs), that 
* b wave Ta im, Diſciple all nations, ' relates to 
e the wHoLE Dpx31GN of Chrift's commiſſion for making diſci- 
«« ples to him; and that HCl, and & aοnöhdeg alles, 
<« baptiæing and teaching tbem, are mentioned, as A2 T1014 
* BRANCHES of that general defign, the order of which was to be 
determined by the circumflances of things, And theſe indeed made 
«« it neceſſary, that in diſcipling avvL.T Fezus and Heathens, they 
* ſhould be taught fire they were baptized 5 but other circum- 
« ſtances, in the ſettled ſtate of the goſpel kingdom, make it © 
« neceſſary, that in diſcipling the children of believers [i. e. f 
« Chriitians ] they ſhould be frft baptized and afterwards taught, 
* as the cxiLDREN of Jews, and of profelytes to their religion, 
were frft circumciſed, and when they grew up were inftrufted 

* © in the faith of the God of Iſa,” Note is loc, 


— 
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Bur here it is obſervable, that what Mr. B. 
cites as conceſſions from HoorkNBECk1vs, RiDGE- 
LEY, CALVIN, Poor k, BEcCKmanvs, Barrow, 
MasTRrRICHT, BurxneT, WrrTsBy, VENEMA, 
Kc. who were profeſſed Pædobaptiſts, ſhould be 
underſtood in the ſenſe juſt propoſed; and what 
thoſe paſſages fairly imply is —that it would be 
an abuſe of the term palmeioak to plead from 
it the mode of diſcipling which the church of 
Rome has ſometimes adopted, to the diſgrace 
of the chriſtian religion. It is extremely impro- 


bable, nay highly uncharitable to ſuppoſe, that 


theſe eminent characters ſhould be capable of ſo 


glaring a contradiction, as to hold any ſenſe of 
the word ably incompatible with infant diſci- 
pleſhip and baptiſm. However that be, my bu- 
fineſs is not to vindicate characters, but to in- 
veſtigate truth. In fact, the text is capable of 
abuſe in two oppoſite extremes: the one ſtrains 
them into a. ſenſe too general; the other into a 
ſenſe tes particular, or unreafonably contracted. 
But if repentance and faith be required onNLY 
of adults, as conditions, fine qua non, of ſalvation; 
for the very ſame reaſon— teaching is required 
ONLY of adults, as a condition, fire qua non, of 
baptiſm. Here the hackneyed diſtinction between 
the different kinds of evidence required in moral 
duties and poſitive rites, is uſeleſs, For, is it 
not an act equally ſovereign, to preſcribe the 
conditions of falvation and the. qualifications for 
baptiſm? And is not the former as much in- 
cluded in Mr, B.'s definition of poſitive abſolute 

| P 6 authority 
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authority as the latter can be? Beſides, are not 
theſe qualifications for ſalvation and baptiſm, 
reſpectively, delivered in the ſame commiſſion ? It 
follows, therefore, inevitably, that if this com- 
miſſion (ſee Mark xvi. 15, 16.) excludes infants 
from baptiſm, it. muſt on the ſame principle 
exclude them from falvation and glory, contrary 
to our opponents? declarations. Nor will it ever. 
be in their power, I ſcruple not to affirm it, to 
prove the greater probability of dying infants 
ſalvation than their perdition, without at the 
ſame time furniſhing us with premiſes from 
which we may fairly conclude they may be 
baptized while living. For if it be ſaid, that 
their ſalvation may be gathered from other con- 
ſiderations; ſo may the duty of parents and 

miniſters to baptize them. But this I hope has 
been ſufficiently eſtabliſhed before. 
« HERE one can hardly forbear to remark,” 
ſays Mr. B. © in what oppoſite ways this capi- 
tal text is interpreted, to make it agree with 
different hypotheſes +.” True: And we claim 
the liberty, in turn, to claſs his- interpretation 
among thoſe which are ſo different and oppoſite. 
Or can be ſuppoſe, that his hypotheſis muſt 
needs paſs for true, becauſe he finds a diſagret - 
ment among other authors? Were this mode 
of arguing admitted, with what eaſe might the 
confute the Pœdobaptiſts and Antipœdo- 
baptiſts alike; the Pa piſts our Proteſtant princi- 
ples: and Deiſts our common ie Gta 
47. 1 
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$ 47. Ir would be eaſy to produce a long liſt of 
eminent authors, ancient and modern, who ren- 
der the word wabrlww, by To PROSELYTE, ro 
DISCIPLE, Or TO MAKE DISCIPLES, as well as 
to teach. Let the few rollowng ſuffice, Thus 
Lich, in his Critica Sacra * uabilwoars, Go 
and teach all nations; or word for word from the 
Greek, MAKE THEM DISCIPLES, as it is 
expounded, John iv. 1.” BurINOER: © Dis- 
CIPULATE, five, facite mihi diſcipulos +.” Durcn 
 AnnoTATORS:; © Inſtruct all the nations; or 
MAKE DISCIPLES among all nations, as the 
word is alſo taken, Acts xiv. 21. Mark xvi. 
15.” PooLE's CONTINUATORS: The Greek is, 
palilwozre, MAKE DISCIPLES all nations.“ Dop- 
DRIDGE: „Go forth therefore and PROSELYTE 
all the nations of the earth |.” Turretine © Vox 
| palilvww, qua Chriſtus utitur, proprie non tam 
_ eſt docere per predicationem quam DISCIPULOS 
FACERE, quod fit etiam adminiſtratione baptiſm, 
qui eſt facramentum initiationis, & primus in 
eceleſiam & familiam Chriſti introitus . SToc- 
KIUS: © Matnlww, FACIO DISCIPULUM. Pro- 
prie diſcipulatum innuit, & tranſiti ue, notans, 
DISCIPULUM FACERE G. » BezA: © patilwwr hic 
non neutropaſſive pro, diſcipulum efſe, ſed active 
accipitur;, q. d. DISCIPULATE,.” GATAKER : 
** Diſcipules facite,” L1GATFoor : © Introducite 
r 
1 Crit, Sacr, ad verb, | Fam, Expoſ. vol. ii. 5 Ml, 
e Inftit, Theol. Loc. xix, Queſt. Ax. & 4, 
F Clay, Nov, Teſt, in voce. 
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per baptiſmum, ut doceantur. Errant qui hine 
colligunt, neceſſario docendos qui baptizandi ſunt, 
— Dixit ethnicus ad Hilelem, praſelytum me fü, 
ut me doceas . HAMMOND: © Mat. xxviii. 19. 
— The phraſe which is there uſed in the origi- 
nal is a ſingular one, not duly expreſſed by our 
engliſh, teach, It is pableoare, MAKE DISCI- 
PLES, or receive into diſcipleſhip, all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name, &c. making this form 
of __ their ceremony of receiving them.— 
John iv. . poles Tots, x Bamlige, is all one 
with * Barligolig. — Aaoxolls, teaching, 
follows after Hanlicorris, baptizing : all that are 
thus brought and received ad diſcipulatum, to be 
for the future inſtructed, and inſtituted in the 
chriſtian faith, may ſurely be received in baptiſm, 
the ceremony which is there preſcribed by Chriſt, 
with which to receive diſciples f.“ WIXsius: 
„Mat. xxviii. Go ye, therefore, and patilwozn, 
- DISCIPLE all nations, baptizing them, &c, There 
Chriſt commands that diſciples. be gathered into 
his ſchool, and, as perſons in covenant with 
him, ſealed with the ſeal of baptiſm. But it is 
evident, that when parents become diſciples of 
Chriſt, their children likewiſe are reckoned in 
the number of d:ſciples. Puft as among the Jews, 
together with the proſelyte parents their infants 
were initiated in the Jewiſh rites. It was need- 
leſs therefore that Chriſt ſhould make expreſs 


mention of infants as the ſubjeQs of baptiſm. N 
1 


® Porr Synopſ. in loc, 7 Six Queries. Quer, ive & 25+ 
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To theſe reſpectable authorities many more 
might be added, were it neceſſary; in whom we 
find Habib is expreſſive of ſuch diſcipleſbip as 
includes infants and young children, no leſs than 
adults; and conſequently, that previous teaching 
is by no means eſſential to diſcipleſhip. There- 
fore, the word muſt be a general term, which 
does not, nor is intended, to expreſs the ſpecific 
mode of diſcipling. The manner of executing the 
command depends, entirely depends, on the ca- 
pacities and circumſtances of the perſons to be 
diſcipled. And this diſcretionary nature of the 
commiſſion, well attended to, is the n_ preven- 
tive againſt abuſes. 

AGAIN; if infants and children cannot be 
diſciples, they cannot be chriſtians, for theſe terms 
are convertible, and uſed ſynonymouſly (Acts xi. 
26,); and if not chriſtians, they cannot belong 
to Chriſt; but there are many ſuch, our oppo- 
nents grant, who belong to Chriſt (ſee alſo Mark 


ix. 41.); therefore infants may be diſciples, ex- 


cept it be ſaid, they may be admitted to glory 
without belonging to Chriſt, which is abſurd, 
And if ſo, they may be diſciples without human 
teaching, in the New Teſtament ſenſe of diſ- 
cipleſhip. 

BesIDEs; if ans Tz then be the object of the 
command, wabrlwowre; we inſiſt that the render- 


ing, DISCIPLE, is more obvious and natural, than 


the other, teach. For diſciphng, in the ſenſe now = 

explained, may naturally and ſtrictly belong to 
4 nation, to all the nations; but not teaching. 
| Hence 
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Hence we further argue—if the diſcipling in the 
text be ſuch as may comprehend a nation, nay, 
all the nations, as it certainly is (except Chriſt 
commands an impoſſibility), then it is ſuch as 
cannot agree to that ſpecific mode of diſcipling 
Phy is effected by teaching, excluſiuely. For, 
Antipœdobaptiſt principles, what tolerable 

can there be in making a!/ nations the 

objetts of diſcipleſhip! According to them, the 
term nation muſt have a very fingular accepta- 
tion indeed; for, in the firſt place, they muſt 
exclude from it all infants and young children; 
and, in the next place, they would exclude all 
adults, except the few, comparatively very few, 
who are deemed by them fit ſubjects of bap- 
tim. Well, when they have taught them, few 
as they may be, they muſt fay—that the a- 
tion! is diſcipled. Does not fuch an interpre- 
tation militate againſt the plain and natural uſe 
of terms, and bid defiance to the force of lan- 
guage? On our principles, it may be ſome 
time firſt before à nation be diſcipled; but on our 
opponents, no nation ever can be. How much 
more rational, and agreeable to the language of 
prophecy; and how much more worthy of the 
nature of the Meſſiah's viſible kingdom, the fol- 
lowing words of the judicious and venerable 
FURRETINE? © gahzlas ron non eſt fimpliciter 
docere, fed diſcipulos facere. —f Mat. xxviii. 19. 
Probatur Pœdobaptiſmus ex hoc mandato] ab 
antitheſi nam omnes gentes opponuntur omnibus 
& ſolis Judzis, ut . diſcrimen Veteris & 
Novi 
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Novi Teſtamenti. — Qui præcipit omnes gentes 
baptizari, is etiam præcipit baptizari infantes, 
ræceptum enim de genere includit omnes ſpe- 


ciest.”” Io this let me add the following 
words of Biſhop BEVERID GE: Our Lord 


Chriſt, a little before his aſcenſion into heaven, 


left orders with his apoſtles, and in them with 


all that ſhould ſucceed in the miniſtry of the 
church to the end of the world, to make all 
nations his diſciples, by baptizing them in the 
name, &c. as the original words plainly import 
Mat. xxviii. 19.— It is to be further obſerved, 
that when our Saviour ordained baptiſm to be 
the way or means of admitting perſons into his 
church, or the congregation- of his diſciples; leſt 
we ſhould think, as ſome have done, that he 
meant it only of thoſe who are of riper years, 
he uſed the met GENERAL TERMS that could be 
mvented, requiring that all nations ſhould be bap- 
tized; and if all nations, then children alſo, 


which are a great, if not the greateſt part of 


every nation I.“ 
MokkovER: There ſeems. to me a peculiar 


propriety in our Lord's uſing terms of ſuch 


general import; for had it been inſtead of wabrlw- 


cars any term which excludes teaching as a 
mode of diſcipling, what a handle muſt ignorant 


and cruel bigots make of it in ſubjecting nations 
to the chriſtian faith! Ambitious miſſionaries 
might then juſtify their cruelties with ſpecious 
| © - arguments 
2 7 . 
Pn. Thoughts, Part ii, On Chriſtian Education, p. 6. 
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arguments, and abuſe their commiſſion by pre. 
tending to divine credentials. Would not ay 


ether term be liable to greater abuſes and ſtronger 


objections than that which is wiſely choſen? 


For inſtance, had A or rade been adopted 


as terms 1%: general to expreſs the pre- requiſition 
for baptiſm, it would have weakened what we 
apprehend our Lord meant to countenance, vn. 
our obligation to receive children together with 
their parents into the viſible church, by the initi. 


atory rite of baptiſm. On the other hand, had 


W 


pviw or rue been ſubſtituted for habe, the 
ſame inconvenience would have followed. For 
tho? the two former, 1 preſume, might have 


conveyed the main idea contained in the latter 
(and accordingly ſome of the greek fathers ſeem 


eto uſe dhem ſynonymouſly, ſee Is1DorE of Pa. 


luſium Lib. ii. Ep. 37. &c.) yet they would 
have been on many accounts leſs eligible. _ 
Once more: Why, we wiſh to know, mult 
we put a conſtruction ſo unfavourable to infants 
(when no neceſlity requires it), upon every clauſe 
of the law which is deemed the rule of en- 


trance into the church militant; while our op- 


' ponents themſelves aſſume, and juſtly aſſume, 


the liberty of giving an apparently oppoſite con- 
ſtruction to that law which refers to their ad- 
miſſion to the church triumphant? “ He that 


believeth not ſhall be damned.” Nay, we may 


add, we have greater apparent reaſon, from this 


very commiſſion (Mark xvi. 15, 16.) for exclud- 
ing infants from ſalvation, than from baptiſm. 


For 


1 & 


3 
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For we contend that it is a law of nature, that 
children ſhould partake of all the external rites 
and privileges of religion they are capable of, 
and therefore baptiſm, together with their parents; 
which cannot be ſaid of their falvation. 
To conclude: If infants were deemed, and 


; juſtly deemed, proſelytes * ; =—_ may in like man- 


ner, 


Dr. STENNETT, indeed, ſeems to deny this, when he ſays, 
« Is it proper to ſay of perſons, that they may be proſeiyted or dif- 
cipled without any previous inſtruction, conviction or marc 
(Anſ. to Dr, A. p. 133.) To this I reply, 

1. If it was cuffomary among the Jews to call thoſe — 
tranſlated from Heatheniſm to the true religion, or the kingdom of 
God among them, GEA IN, foreigners or inmates; and if it was caf- 
tamary for the Greeks to call theſe view, Sraflytes, amo 
vs TpoorhnAviires ; and if it be Fact that infants were always 
reckoned, and by divine appointment, (Exod, xii. 48, and Numb. 
zv. 14, 15.) among theſe inmates — We may well aſk, what in- 
propriety is there in calling an infant a proſelyte fF— 
2. It is an inconteflible fact that the jewiſh writers, ſpeak of 
infants and little children, as proſelytes. *Tis not only the Gemara, 


| _ but the text of the Miſaa itſelf, both in the Babylonian and Jeru- 


fam Talmud, which ſpeaks of a child becoming or being made, 2 
froſelyte. — And the Gemara ſpeaks exprefsly of 4 proſelyte in in- 
fancy.” And Matimonipes calls alittle child or an infant © a 


 froſeite,” (See Dr, Wair's Hiſtory of Infant Baptiſm; Introd. 


F 3, 4, with the Authors there referred to.) This, Dr. Git. 
himſelf could not gainſay, and therefore gives it up. Body of Dir. 
vol, iii. 486. | 

3 If a proſelyte be advena, a ſranger, one come over from one 
place or relation to another, as the term imports; what impropri- 
ety is there in applying it to infants? When we fay © flrangers 
are come to a place,” is there any impropriety in our including 
infants, becauſe theſe are ſtrictly brought ? | 

4. When our Lord ſays of infants (Matt. xzix, 14.) © Suffer 
them, and forbid them not A pg u, is there not the 
 firiGeſt propriety in calling infanzs when brought, PRO ELI TES. 
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ner, be deemed diſciples: for, (as a great critick 
obſerves) © a diſciple and a proſelyte being per. 
fectly all one, fave: only that the latter de. 


notes a coming from ſome other nation or- country, 
which difference hath no place in this matter, 


where the diſciples are ſpecified to be received 
from all nations+.” And if diſciples, they ought 
to be baptized; for the text in diſpute affords 


no ground of exception againſt any who are 
diſciples. © Nor ought that hoary maxim of 


legal interpretation to be haſtily caſt afide; — V. 


muſt not ” arp? where the /aw does not 
diſtinguiſh.” — And ſhould it be objected, that 
infants are- not made diſciples, and therefore 
ſhould not be baptized; we anſwer, if they are 
diſciples, they muſt be conſtituted ſuch ; and whe- 


ther that conſtitution be derived from a divine 


appointment in favour of the ſpecies, from a mi- 
niſterial act whereby they are proſelyted to the 


chriſtian religion (as heathen families were pro- 


ſelyted to the Jewiſh religion) or from any other 
- cauſe, is perfectly immaterial in the preſent ar- 
gument. As to the trite objection urged from 
the order of the words, © teach — baptizing them,” 


I I anſwer with Dr. AppincTon; © It is, in 


every view, indefenſible and ill - grounded. It is 
a mere engliſh criticiſm ||.” And with Dr. 
| HammonD; © The phraſe which is there uſed 
in the original, is a ſingular one, not duly 
expreſſed by our EY But, even in our 
tranſlation 
+ Dr. Hammond's Six Quer, Civ. § 27- 
1 Chriſtian Miniſter's Reaf. p. 112, * Ut ſupra, 5 25. 
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tranſlation, there is no conjunction to denote a 
diverſity of acts: for it is not © reach AND bap- 
tize,” but © teach, baptizing them.” Hence the 
author laſt quoted ſays, We know from that 
place of Mat. Xxxviii. that baptiſm is the ſolemn 
ceremony of reoeiving into Chriſt's ſchool the 
church |.” | 

AnD, indeed, were our . indulged 
with their favourite rendering, teach, they muſt 
either renounce their ſingular notion of poſitive 
inſtitutions, as utterly excluding all analogy and 
inferential reaſoning, or find themſelves involved 
in endleſs uncertainty; for on what authority 
can they deny baptiſm to any who are taught ? 
And yet, how very unfit for baptiſm, our oppo- 
nents being judges, are numbers who are taught, 
and who profeſs that Jeſus is the ſon of God 
and the only Saviour? But if “ we muſt not 
diſtinguiſh where this law does not diſtinguiſh,” - 
what groſs abſurdities would follow? Not more 
oppolite is the Antipædobaptiſt hypotheſis to the 
truth, than ſubverſive of ſelf / 

§ 48. LeT us next inquire, In what ſenſe the 
Apoſtles underſtood their commiſſion ? - And par- 
ticularly, whether they did not underſtand it to 
include the diſcipleſhip and baptiſm of infants 
vith their parents? But here it is neceſſary to 
preſcribe the limits of our inquiry. Now ſince 
the poſitive part of the evidence has been already 
etabliſhed, | it would be ſufficient for us, in point 
of ſtrict argument, to act henceforth only on the 


defenſive 


i Thid, 8 26. 
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defenſrue ; for until that part be diſproved ( which, ; 
I preſume, will not be done in a hurry.) the ſmal. 
leſt probability will be a corroborating addition. 
We ſhall therefore attend, in the remaining part h 
of this chapter, to what we apprehend to be, in l 
connection with the premiſes, additional evidence; X 
reſerving for another place an examination of thoſe Ml : 
paſſages in the ' apoſtolic writings, which are ſup. a 
poſed by our oppoſers to be inimical to Pœdo- 
baptiſm. | 

LET us begin with Acts ii. 39. For Th: 
PROMISE-/ is to you, and to your CHILDREN, and 
to all that are afar off, even to as many as the Lord 
our God ſhall CALL.— There are three terms in 
this paſſage, — premiſe, children, call — the exact 
meaning of which it is neceſſary to aſcertain f 
before any deduction be attempted. PI, 6 

r. WHAT are we to underſtand by the PROMLeE! 00 
— A ſatisfactory anſwer. to this queſtion requires, « 
that we ſhould fix the meaning of the tem Ml 
( enayſonia) promiſe, — and determine what is the 
matter promiſed; for every promiſe is of ſomething. 2 
Reſpecting the word erayſinxia, STOCKIUS remarks: of 
« Generatim et vi originis ANNUNCIATIONEM di 
« ſignificat. Speciatim autem notat promzſſionem. i 5; 
« In hac fignificatione adhibetur nunc proprit, vi 
« nunc improprie et metonymice. Proprie ſi 2 

4 adhibetur, denotat adtum woluntatis, quo pro- th 

. < mittens ſe aliquid alteri daturum, vel facturum WM 
44 indicat ac denuntiat, — /mproprie et metonymic” if an 
* ** rem promiſſam. — Cmplementum di be 

| 2 eventum 
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« cyentum - promiſſienis, &c,4 The word often 
occurs in the New Teſtament, and is variouſly 


rendered by Latin . interpreters ; 28 Pramiſſum, 


premiſſio, pollicitatio, repromiſſio, nuncium, &c. And 
Brza obſerves: Eſt autem notanda hæc pro- 


& pria ſignificatio erayſexia; a doctiſſimo Bup xo 


« obſervata, quæ gratuitum efſe Dei promiſſum de- 


« carat *,” In our tranſlation, it is generally , 


rendered, promiſe. But in 1 John i. 5, Mage. 


— The paſſage we are. upon, ſeems to be of the. 


ame import with Acts xiii.. 26. Men and brethren, 


chiliren of the flock of Abraham, and whoſoever 
ammg you that feareth God, ro vou Is THE 


WORD OF THIS SALVATION ſent, ver. 32, 33. 


And WE DECLARE UNTO | YOU GLAD, TIDINGS, 
be that the PROMISE which was made unto the 
fathers, God hath fulfilled the ſame, unto us their 
children, in that he hath raiſed Jeſus again. Or, 


« And we evangelize unto you that promiſe which 


was made unto the fathers, how that God, &c.” 
Now, whether the term promiſe, in Peter's 


addreſs, ſignifies ſtrictly, according to the force 
of the original (ab v et ae Denunciatio 
divinæ voluntatis et beneficentiæ + ) declaration, 


proclamation, annunciation, denunciation, of the di- 
vine will and pleaſure, a meſſage, &c: or, more 
particularly denotes. © an a# of the will, whereby 


the promiſer ſhews and delares, that ſomething. 


ſhall be given to another, or done for him,” it 
amounts in fact to the ſame thing, the difference 


being oy circumſtantial. | F or in this they both 
agree * 


4 STocx11 Clav, Nov, Teft. ſub voe * Annot, in loc. 
+. Vid Lzicu Crit, Sac. 
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agree, that- the will of the promiſer muſt be an. 
nounced to conſtitute either; and therefore muſt 
4 A pEciIARATION or Gop's wòIII 
concerning ſomething. Nor is it again material 
whether it be taken properly, or metonymically for 
the thing promiſed; becauſe, in the preſent caſe, 
« the promiſe OF A THING” is tantamount with 
« the thing promiſed.” No difficulty therefore re- 
mains but what lies in aſcertaining the contents of 
the promiſe, or that of which the promiſe is made. 
SOME ſeek the Apoſtle's meaning from ver. 21, 

« And it ſhall come to paſs that whoſoever ſhall call 
on the name of the Lord SHALL BE $AveD,” 
Some ſeek it from ver. 38. where © the rEMIs- 
SION OF $IN” is promiſed. Others, from the laſt 
clauſe of the Tame verſe, © and ye ſhall receive the 
GIFT OF THE HoLyY GuHosT;” and the rather 
becauſe this immediately precedes the controverted 
rext. And others ſuppoſe, that Peter here uſes 
the phraſe, © The promiſe,” by way of eminence - 
and diſtinction. The word [promiſe ] in the 
New Teſtament,” ſays Mr. CruDEn, © is ft 
taken for thoſe promiſes that God heretofore 
« made to Abraham, and the other Patri- 
« archs, of ſending the Meſſiah - Tt is in this 
« ſenſe that the Apoſtle Paul commonly uſes the 
word promiſe, f This uſe of the word in the 


text before us implies ; The aſpect of the promiſe 


in its preſent accompliſhment in Jeſus Chriſt, is 
towards you and your children. In vindication 
of Wis ſenſe, ſeveral Expoſitors 2 A between 
the 

t Concord, under the word Promiſe. 
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the Apoſtle's advice, and his encouragement, His 
advice—(1) Repent, (2) Be baptized, (3) Every 
one of you. His encouragement—(1) The re- 
miſſion of fins, (2) The gift of the Holy Ghoſt, 
(3) The well known promiſe, refers to you and 
yours, notwithſtanding your ungrateful and cruel 
treatment of the Meſſiah, who was the end and 
ſum thereof. Thus BenepicTtus ARETIUs : 
& Conſilium Petri duas complectitur partes. 
« Prior monſtrat facienda : Poſterior addit rationes. 
Nam fine rationibus aliquid jubere rebus afffictis 
non ſatis eſt prudentis oratoris. Itaque orator 
« apoſtolicus perſpicuitati ſtudet. Jubet faci- 
« enda, ac confilii ſubnectit admodum perſpi- 
« cuas rationes. — Primum a fine rem commen « 
« dat: In REMISSIONEM PECATORUM — Alia 
« ratio eſt, QUIA ACCIPIETIS DONUM S$PIRI- 
«Tus ſancti.— Tertia, VoBIs ENIM eſt PROMIS- 
« 810 FACTA ET LIBERIS VESTRIS, h. e. de 
« Mefſia, et illius beneficiis, promiſſiones in pri- 


mis ſpectant ad vos. — Quarto, declarat perſo- 


« nas, ad quas ſpectant promiſſiones. Vosis & 
* LIBERIS VESTRIS, ET QUI LONGE SUNT *.“ 


THis view of the paſſage appears to me moſt 
agreeable to the ſcope and occaſion of it. For 
the Apoſtle's reply and encouragement muſt be 
ſuppoſed anfwerable to the ſolicitude and enquiry 
of. the awakened multitude, What particularly 
ſtruck them, it ſeems, was, © the evidence with 
which the Apoſtle urged the Meſſiahſbip of Feſus 

| | Q | from 


* Bexnzp. AAT. Comment. in AR; ii, Soo alſo Catvin's 
. admirable Notes on the text in queſtion, 
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from the Jewiſh writings, and the miraculous 
gifts which were now viſible and aſtoniſhing,”.... 

This was the great deſign of thoſe miraculous 
. effuſions, to reprove the world of fin, of righ. 
teouſneſs and of judgment;”” that is, to be an 
unparalleled and invincible. demonſtration of the 
Meſſiahſhip of Jeſus Chriſt. This is what he 
- prancipally aimed at, and this idea he fixes in 
their minds, © as a nail faſtened in a fure 
place,“ by concluding in theſe pungent and per- 
ſuaſive * ver. 36 © Therefore let all ile 
| houſe of Iſrael know aſſuredly that God hath mad: 
4 that ſame Feſus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord 
- end Crit. The hiſtorian adds, © Now when they | 
heard this, they were pricked in their heart, and 
ſaid unto Peter, and to the ref? of the Apoſtles, Mm 
and brethren what ſhall we de? Peter replies, 

« Repent; and your fins, particularly your re- 
jection and crucifixion of the Meſſiah, ſhall be 
remitted. Be - baptized, every one of you; ſub- 

mit to this initiatory ordinance of his kingdom, 

which exhibits the influences of the Holy Spirit; 

and Chriſt ſhall baptize you, as John his fore- 

runner has often declared, with the Holy Ghoſt; 
at leaſt this is your path of duty, — he has the 

reſidue of the Spirit, — and do not imagine that 

the grace of Chriſt, or the bleſſings of his king- 

dom, are peculiar to us. For the well-known 

. promiſe, grant, covenant, or EXHIBITION of 

mercy and grace, is common to us all. Do not 
ſuppoſe that we have any other divine charter, 
—_: whereby we are entitled to theſe unſpeakable 
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bleſſings, than what was granted of old to our 
forefathers: and this, you may be fure, is no 
leſs open to you, as a ground of application for 
the bleſſings of the Meſſiah's kingdom, than to 
us. And, according to what was faid of old, 
that in HIM all the families of the earth were 
to be bleſſed, the time is come that the gentile 
nations, as well as our own, are to be called to 
him.“ 

To confine the promiſe to the mirectous gifts 
of the Spirit, would be unworthy of an apoſtle; 
for it would be preſcribing a remedy to the 
multitude, cut to the heart with remorſe for 
their cryel treatment of Jeſus, inadequate to the 
diſeaſe, When he ſpeaks of the promiſe, it muſt 
be as a ground of their faith and their acceſs to 

God; but nothing can be fo to fallen man but 
a diſpenſation of mercy, a facred warrant, ſalva- 
tion thro*. a Redeemer, the miniſtry of reconci- 
lation, in a word, the covenant of grace in its 
exhibition and direction to him. I fay in its 
EXHIBITION Or external form, for this, and this 
alone, properly ſpeaking, is the ground of a ſin- 


— 
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; ner's approach to God. © To us are given, that 

< is, -EXHIBITED for our uſe and encouragement, 

. exceeding great and precious PROMISES, that by 

* theſe we might be partakers of the divine nature, 

; (2 Pet. i. 4.) For the apoſtle to aſſure his hear- 

7 ers, that the promiſe was to them, in their preſent 

2 circumſtances, was the ſame as to preach the 

” kabel to. them. And theſe are uſed ſynonymouſſy. 
(See . ii. 8 and 18.) For, t give Abraham 


 . 


Se 5 | a divine 
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a divine PROMISE, is the ſame as, to preach the 
GOSPEL to him. 
Bes1DEs: Is there any probability in fag, 
that ALL who complied with this exhortation 
received the promiſe, if the miraculous gifts of 
the Spirit as about to be conferred upon them, 
be - thereby intended? Or was this promiſe made 
to the mixed multitude; to their children 41 
fach, whether their immediate offspring or poſ- 
terity; to all afar off, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
that the Lord ſhould call? If this interpretation 
were admitted, would it not follow, that we 
ſinners of the Gentiles, being ſome of the arr 
that were afar off, upon being called of the 
Lord, upon repentance and baptiſm, may expect 
from the promiſe, the miraculous gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt? In my opinion, it could be then no juf 
motive either to repentance, to be baptized, or 
to any chriſtian duty, of 7tſelf; and to us who 
are called and afar off, it can be 10 motive at 
all. And, indeed, had any complied from ſuch 
an expectation of miraculous endowments, except 
in ſubordination to a more important promiſe, 
their mercenary motive muſt ſtand condemned 
as unworthy of chriſtianity, and therefore unwor- 
thy of an inſpired teacher of it to recommend. 
— But ſhould any contend, that the promiſe 
refers to the Holy Ghoſt in his ordinary gra- 
cious influences, and not merely thoſe which 
were miraculous, this is virtually to admit that 
ſenſe of the paſſage for which I plead; for 
it N and e contains what the 
| ; ſcriptures 


” 
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ſcriptures term, v «ox», the promiſe. © To 
« conclude this point, the apoſtle himſelf has 
« plainly informed us, in another place, what he 
« here intends by the promiſe; fee Acts iii. 25. 
« where, urging much the ſame exhortation upon 
C his Jewiſh hearers, as he does here, he en- 
« forces it with this argument: © Ye are the 
children of the covenant,” [ or promiſe, ac- 
« cording to Gal. iii. 18. ] * which God made 
with our fathers” | or granted to our fathers; 

«K 7- Keble 3 Oeog Tpog rs Talepas nuw, | © ſaying 
« unto Abraham, and in thy ſeed ſhall all the 
& kindreds of the earth be bleſſed; unto you 
finſt [or primarily for your fake, ] God hath 
4 raiſed up his ſon Jeſus, and ſent him to bleſs 

« you, &c. 7 

$ 49. 2. Who are the perſons to whom the 
promiſe is made? “ The promiſe is unto YOU, 
and ta your CHILDREN, and to ALL that are 
AFAR OFF, even AS MANY as the Lord our God, 
SHALL CALL.” The promiſe is unto YOU, ſays 
the apoſtle; you, who now hear me; you who 
compoſe this vaſt aſſembly, of every nation, rank 
or age. You does the Lord our God call te 
repentance, who have rejected and murdered the 
Prince of Life; on whom the guilt of the hor- 
rid deed, ſo impiouſly imprecated on yourſelves 
and children, muf otherwiſe abide. You, with- 
out exception, who are capable of remorſe, does 
the Lord our God call to repentance, in as much 
W you have ſins to repent of; and a 
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ſtate to be changed for the better. And to cach 

one of you, without the leaſt exception, is the 
promiſe, the glad tidings of mercy, made. And 
as baptiſm is the inſtituted ſeal of that promiſe, 
you may be ſure that if the one belongs to you, 
the other does of courſe; for if the teſtamentary 
grant be yours, it follows that every confirmation 
of that grant is yours, of which nature biptiſm 
is. Here we might aſk, Is it not reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that among ſo great a multitude there 
were ſome children and infants in arms before 
the apoſtle; and if ſo, by what rule were ſuch 
excepted from being included in this declaration 

. — the promiſe is unto you? Were they not ad- 
dreſſed as a body? Or, will it be faid, All 

who are capable of repentance were addrefſed?” - 
Nay, rather, all who were capable of repentance 
were called to repent; and all who were capa» 
ble of the promiſe or divine grant, and its ſeal, 
were included therein. And no one can deny 
that infants are capable of bequeathments and 
grants (and conſequently the ſc-ling of them) in 
their favour. ; 
Bor to put this matter further out of doubt, 
the apoſtle adds, the promiſe, or grant, is t0 
your CHILDREN, To Teng. It appears to me 
a matter of no great moment, in this contro- 
verſy, whether we underſtand by the term chil. 
dren, fons and daughters, feed, offspring, deſcen- 
- dants, poſterity, or any other the like; for none 

© of theſe expreſſions exclude infants, which is ſuf- 
ficient for our purpoſe, If there be any 7 
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fon in the caſe, it muſt be ſought, not from 
theſe terms, but ſome other conſiderations; which 
is foreign to the preſent point. Suppoſe, for in- 
ſtance, our opponents attempt the excluſion of 
infants, by adopting the term, poſterity; it will 
not ſerve their turn: for who can we under- 
ſtand by the pofterity of a perſon or perſons, but 
thoſe who lineally come after, or deſcend from 
ſuch? And is not the term applicable to them, 
as ſoon as they exiſt? Are they not ſuch in 
every ſtage of life? Beſides : Were that inter- 
pretation allowed, which excludes all from poſte-- 
rity but adults, what would it prove? Why, 
that the promiſe is to the adult pofterity of this 
+ audience, tho* they were Jews or Mahometans, 
but not to the infant offspring of any Chriſtian. 
But muſt we regard our infant children, tho' born 
in fin, in a leſs favourable condition, as to any 
merciful grant, than the obſtinate Jew, and the. 
. deluded Turk? He that can believe it, let him. 
NoR is it material, whether the phraſe, © all 
that are afor off,” refer to diſtant Jews or Gen- 
tiles; diſtant as to place or time. From this 
phraſe infants are not . uded, nay are clearly 
implied. 5 
Bołr, ſays Mr. B. « There is nothing ſaid about 
the promiſe reſpecting any, beſides thoſe whom 
the Lord our God ſhall Cali, Yes, whether 
they be Jews or Gentiles, whether they be pa- 
rents or children, they muſt be called, before this 
text will permit us to view them as intereſted. 
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in that promiſe of which it ſpeaks +.” To this 
we readily ſubſcribe; but deny what he imme. 
diately fubjoins : which intirely excludes infants 
from all conſideration here.” This will lead us 
to inquire, 

8 Fo. 3. WuAr are we to underſtand by the 
term, p99xanconilas, CALL? The word Ilporaaoum, 
which often occurs in the New- Teſtament, (tho 
never I believe in its active form,) plainly and 
properly ſignifies, advoco, accerſo, adciſco, arceſſs, 
&c. Lzx1cn: © Utrumque fignificat, & cenvocare 
& ad ſe vocare, Mat. x. 1, &c. *” SToOCK1vs: 
« Generatim notat advocare, connotato termino 
ad quem, five hic ſit perſona five res perſonæ 
oppoſita. — Eſt vecare gentes AD ECCLESIAM, per 
predicationem evangelii, Act. ii. 39.“ But here 
we ſhould carefully diſtinguiſh between God's call 
and men's compliance with it. The latter of theſe 
ideas is out of the preſent queſtion ; being ex- 
cluded by the nature of the ſubject, and the 
proper force of the term. Nor ſhould we con- 
found the CALL of the goſpel, with God's ſecret 
choice of individuals, or his efficacious drawing of 
them to himſelf to love and ſerve him in ſpirit 
and in truth. Theſe things belong to a ſove- 
reign inviſible diſpenſation; a diſpenſation of 
quite a different nature from what our apoſtle | 
mainly intends, And indeed, with regard to 
what is termed effedual calling, which Mr. B. 
ſeems to take for FAR is here intended, = 

ca 

* Pædob. Exam. p. 362. Critica Sacra, ſub voce. 

| Clav, Nov, Teſt, ſub voce, 
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call muſt not be confounded with the efe# of it. 
In my apprehenſion, the ſecret and efficacious 
influence of God on the finner's mind, whereby 
it is diſpoſed to receive the truth, is very impro- 
perly fermed God's call. For his calling of them, 
properly ſpeaking, is by his word, his will re- 
vealed, the miniftry of reeonciliation, &c.. but 
what renders this calling effe&ual, is the im- 
parted influence or powerful operation of - the 
Spirit on the mind, and thereby a diſpoſition, in- 
_ clination,' or moral ability, is produced, to comply 
with the call, Hence many are called, but few 
are choſen *. 


 BesIDEs: The promiſe, or goſpel grant, is not 
any bleſſing conferred in CONSEQUENCE of effsc- 
tual calling, but in ſubſerviency to it. For the 
promiſe is the foxndation of our acceſs to God, 
and our encouragement to repentance, and not 
a bleſſing conſequent upon either. Repenting, 
complying, coming to God, &c. are our acts 
and exerciſes ; but without a promiſe they have 
no ground, no motive, no exiſtence. Perſons, 
families, and nations, are called THAT THEY 
MAY COMPLY, - and the promiſe is given them 
as the inducement, When any actually comply 
with the purport of the call, we. are taught and 
obliged to aſcribe that efficiency, not to our own 
diſtinguiſhing worthineſs and ability, but to the 
power of God, executing the plan of ſovereign 
diſtinguiſhing love. Thus God calls, but man, 
| — the ſtupifying effect of fin, refuſes.; yet 

LE 7 when 
* Matt. xx, 16. Xxii. 14. 5 
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when God works in us both to will and to do 
of his good pleaſure, who can let? Nev 
the bleſſings promiſed, or exhibited in the pro- 
Weener 
anſwering the divine requiſition or call. 
O the whole: As the apoſtle has no reference 
to the internal power of grace, we are conſtrained 
to feek his meaning in the external call of the 
goſpel. Into whatever part of the gentile world, 
as:if he had faid, the cloud of divine providence 
moves, from henceforth, the miniſtry of recon. 
ciliation, or God's call to men by the Goſpel, is 
deſigned to follow it. Our call has no limita- 
tion but what ariſes in the courſe of providential 
conduct. If all the gentile nations are not ac- 
tually evangelized, ſuch confinement and ſeeming 


partiality is not owing to any limiting clauſe in 
our commiſſion, but to the all- wiſe conduct of 


while it opens a door of entrance 
to ſome nations, and leaves others for a time 
ſhut. . But no ſooner is a perſon, a family, a 
nation, or a people, evangelized, or addrefled by + 
a goſpel miniſtry, than we can aſſure them, that 
the promiſe is to them and theirs. If they ryea 
the call, they reject alſo the promiſe ;. and if they 
reject the promiſe, grant, or covenant, they /b 
no right to the /ſea/; for the inſtrument 
ſeal muſt not be ſeparated. External co 
is ſufficient to ſecure whatever is in the co / enant 
of an external nature; and baptiſm, the initiating 
ſeal, being ſuch, by that compliance it is ſecured. 
But an internal and ſpiritual compliance, and that 
. alone 


x. 
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alone, ſecures to us whatever is in the covenant 
of an internal and ſpiritual nature. And whence 
the ability to comply, as before obſerved, belongs 
to another queſtion, and flows from the cove- 

nant of redemption, well ordered in all e 
ſure, in its internal form. 

We might again aſk : Are any tile 45 
milies, tribes, or nations, proſelyted to the viſible 
church of God, without being called? Does not 
proſelyting of neceſſity imply calling? Yet infants 
may be proſelyted with their parents, as parts of 
themſelves, as members of families, and as making 
a very conſiderable part of thoſe nations that may 
be joined to the Lord; and therefore fuch infants ' 
ſhould be reckoned among the called. On the 
whole, the following remark of Carvin on 
the place, appears very juſt and comprehenſive. _ 
« Chriſtus diruta maceria, utroſque reconciliavit 
« pPatri, & veniens annunciavit pacem his qui 
©« prope erant, & his qui procul. Nung tenemus 


« Petr? mentem. Nam ut Chriſti gratiam am- 


« plificet, eam Judeis fic proponit, ut Gentes 
« quoque fore conſortes dicat. Ideo utitur verbs 
© advocandi : acſi diceret, Quemadmodum vos 
“ prius in unum populum ſua voce collegit Deus, 
< ita vox eadem ubique perſonabit, ut qui remoti 
« funt, ad vos accedant, ubi novo Dei edicto 
« fuerint accerſiti t.“ 

Now if this be the meaning of the text, it 
appears — (1) That wherever the diſpenſation of 


the goſpel comes, there the promiſe comes. For 
266 3 


+ Carvini Comment, in Ad. ii. 39. 
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| to be called is to be © invited to the honours and 
privileges of the viſible church; and to be the 
called, as expreſſive of a continued ſtate, in the 

ſcripture ſtyle, is to be actually poſſeſſed of ſuch 
privileges. Thus Ifa. Ixviii. 12. Hearken unto me, 
O Tacob, and Iſrael My CALLED. Rom. i. 6, 
Among whom are ye alſo THE CALLED of Jeſus 

Chrift. ver. 7. To ALL that be in Rome, beloved of 
Sad, CALLED to be ſaints, &c. (2) That no 
people are actually the called of God, in a ſtate 
of goſpel privileges, but their children, as theirs, 
or in virtue of their right in them, are included 
with them. (3) When we conſider this, in 
connection with preceding revelations, we. cannot 
ſay, properly, that infants' right to their parents 
privileges, incluſive of the promiſe and initiatory 
ſeal, is founded here, but confirmed rather, what 
is founded in the law of nature, what is inplied 
in every diſpenſation, and what has been in many 
inſtances explicitly ratified, is here aſſerted and 
"confirmed againſt all ſuſpicion to the contrary, viz. 
That the promiſe, covenant, or grant of mercy, 
is not more to the parents than to their children; 
and conſequently the initiating and confirming 
ſeal of that grant, baptiſm®.” 

8 51. WE come now to inquire what addi- 
tional evidence we have from the account given 
us of RovsEHoLDs, from Acts xvi. 15. When 
* 1 1 the iaterpretations of Dr. Own 
and WIrs tus, of HaumonD and LI non cn, are not at all 
inconſiſtent with Pedobaptiſt principles as here flated, thoꝰ produced 


by Mr, B. in favour of Antipedobaptiſm ; and the ſame remark 
c in the work 1 am. 
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ge was baptized and her ovsenoLD. — Acts 
xvi. 33. Aud was baptized, he and ALL mis, 
flraightway. —1 Cor. i. 16. I baptized alſo the 
HOUSEHOLD of Stephanus. But here it is neceſ- 
fary to premiſe what is the juſt uſe and real 
importance of theſe paſſages in the controverſy. 
Our opponents would fain infinuate, that if we 
cannot demonſtrate hence there actually were infants 
in theſe families, and that theſe were baptized, 


the texts in queſtion are of no ſe to the Pœdo— 


baptiſt cauſe. But this is a great miſtake. We 
inſiſt, from other premiſes, that parents ought to 
baptize their children ; therefore we do not urge 
theſe texts to prove their right, but to increaſe 
the probability that they were de facto baptized, 


I fay, to increaſe the probability; for it is evident 


from the nature of the controverſy, that theſe 
texts, which refer to a caſe of fach, ſhould: be 
weighed only in the ſcales of right; and that the 
balance of probability will preponderate accord- 
ing as the previous right is proved or diſproved. 
Wr have infiſted from various topicks— the 
law of nature —the divine diſpenſations— pro- 
phetick language — our Lord's miniſtry and com- 
miſſion, &c. — that religion, that is, Chriſtianity, 
(for the nature of it does not alter the caſe) is 


a family concern, In other words, a man's cþil. 


dren, and non-oppoſing domeſticks, are not only 
to be denominated from his religious profeſſion, 
as the head of the family, but are entitled to all 
the external privileges of that religion, as inſti- 
tuted means of grace and godlineſs, according to 


their reſpective capacities. When therefore we 
| bear 


- 
* * 


. 
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hear of a man who has a family, that he became 


' a believer, a diſciple, or a chriſtian, we infer (and 


the more excellent the nature and quality of 


his religion the more rational the inference) 


— we infer, that his family is a chriſtian 
family; and that each member oÞ it, that is not 


an appeſer, is entitled to thoſe privileges. he himſelf 


enjoys, according as it is capable: I fay not an 


 ofpeſer, for to compel any, who are fut juris, would 


be impiqus, fince chriſtianity, in this importifit 
particular, does not interfere with the rights of 
nature. And the matter of right ſtanding thus, 
it would be uncharitable and unreaſonable to ſuppoſe 


tte matter of fa# to be otherwiſe, eſpecially in 
-the apoſtolic age. We may therefore conclude, 


when we read — © her HOUSEHOLD — his HOUSE- 
HOLD— ALL HISs“ — were baptized, that theſe 
things are ſpoken of houſeholds or families as ſuch, 
or collectively; and that we ſhould not underſtand 
the terms diſtributively, but with the proviſo of pro 


captu fingulorum. For, if a man's children be equally 


capable of baptiſm with himſelf, and believing or 


repenting is a qualification not at all eſſential 


to the ordinarice, as belonging to its nature, but 
only neceſſary to thoſe who are capable of them, 
there remains no ground of exception againſt in- 
fants; that is, if there were any children or in- 
fants in any of the families referred to, we ought 


to conclude they were baptized: The parent, 


or head of the family, would of courſe, according 
to all the ſources of information he could con- 


fult, if A A the * of nature, if a Jeu, 
the 
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the Old Teſtament, and more eſpecially in either 
caſe from the genius of chriſtianity, conſider his 
dependants, particularly his children, being at 
his diſpoſal for their benefit, as entitled to the 
ſame privileges, or means of grace and religion, 
as himſelf — F not EXPRESSLY PROHIBITED. 

Mr. B. availing himſelf of LimBorcn's con- 
ceſſion, that the - argument from the account of 


houſcholds being baptized, amounts to no more 


than a bare probability that there were any infants 
baptized as well as adults in thoſe families ; ſeems 
to forget that a bare probability ( cet. par.) is 
very ſufficient to influence. an impartial mind. 
For if one fide of a queſtion; be, only barely 
PROBABLE, all things conſidered, the other ſide 
ſurely is ſo far IMPROBABLE, © It may admit 
of a query,” fays Mr. B.“ whether, in this 
metropolis, a majority of houſeholds have any 
mere infants in them.” Granted : but will it 


admit of a query, whether three families for one © 


in the metropolis, or in any city, town, or pariſh 
in the kingdom ; or, more properly, in thoſe parts 
of the world, and that age, which theſe paſſages 
refer to, had any? Our argument fairly reſts not 


on ox. family ſeparately conſidered, but on the 


THREE unitedly. Otherwiſe, could we produce a 
thouſand inſtances out of the ſacred records of a 
perſon's houſehold, or all his, being baptized, Mr. 
B.'s mode of arguing would leave the 9 
the very ſame; which is abſurd. _ 

As to what is urged from theſe cheeſes.” EE 


lanah and ALL HIS HOUSE went up to Ae. unto 
the 


Pi... 
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the Lord the yearly ſacrifice, A nobleman at Ca- 
aum believed, and his WHOLE Bous. Cor. 
nelius feared God with ALL mis Housr, Unruh 
| talkers ſubvert WHOLE. HOUSES. Paul-and his 
companion pale the word of the Lord to the 
Philippian jailor, and to ALL that were in his 
houſe. He, believing in God, rejoiced, wir ALL 
His HOUSE, Te know the HousE of Stephanas, 
that 1T is the FIRST FRUITS or Achala, 
and that. they have addicted themſelves to the minif- 
try of the ſaints*—and the like; let any un- 
prejudiced mind reflect, whether ſuch phraſes be 
not perfectly confiſtent with our account of houſe. 
holds; nay, whether they do not directly tend 
to e/tabliſh it, For is not this an idea moſt na- 
turally ſuggeſted, — that religion, according to the 
facred oracles, as well as from the reaſonableneſs . 
of the thing, is, tho' internally conſidered a per- 
| ſonal concern, yet as externally profeſſed a family 
concern. Do not ſuch paſſages intimate, and 
more than barely intimate, that no ſurer do the 
means of grace belong to a perſon, than they 
belong to his houſehold as fuch ? —< In all which 
examples,” fays Mr. B. © infants muſt be except- 
ed]. If by examples he intends the ations 
connected with the univerſal terms, * whole 
houſe, all his houſe, &c.” ſuch as, 4 all his 
houſe went up to offer, his whole houſe believed, 
all his houfe feared Gd, unruly talkers ſubvert 
1 whole 


® x Sam- "WR John iv. 83. Acts x, 2. Tit. L 11, 12. 
Acte xvie 32, 34. and xviiie 8, 1 Cor, xvi, 1 5. 
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whole houſes, Paul Jpake the word to all in a 
houſe,” and ſo on; it is manifeſt ſuch examples 
are nothing to the purpoſe. For our arguments 
do not impiy, what ſuch a remark ſeems alone 
calculated to ſhew, that we aſcribe to infants 

what they are naturally incapable of. But if by 
examples he means the univerſal terms, © all, 
whole, &c.” as being the ſubjecls of thoſe actions, 
and therefore there could be 10 infants in thoſe 
families; our author confutes himſelf: for he 
owns © it is not uncommon for the ſacred writers 
to aſſert this, or the other, concerning a houſe- 
e hold, without any expreſs limitation; which 
« is manifeſtly meant of only the greater part *.” 
His © examples,” therefore, neither tend to ſhew 
that there were no infants in the houſeholds in 
queſtion, nor, ſuppofing there were any, that 
they were not baptized. Not the former; for in 
the very examples he produces, there might have 
been infants, from his own conceſſion, provided 
the greater part be adults. Not the latter; for 
that an infant ſhould be baptized implies no 
impoſſibility, as the actions in the “examples 


produced do; nor any thing improbable without 


begging the queſtion in debate. What the ob- 
jection really proves, is what no one ever denied, 
—that there may be families without infants! To 
which we beg leave to make a reply ſuitable to 
its importance — there may be families with in- 
fants. But is it not probable that in three fami- 

lies 


I bid. 


Hes there was an infant or a young child? And 
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is it not very probable, if infants were capable 
of the rite of baptiſm as well as the parents, 
that they were boptized? — But what do I fay? 
will not the following objection marr the whole? 
« IF our oppoſers would be true to their 
argument, by acting conſiſtently with it, they 
“ muſt, when called to baptize the maſter of a 
„ family, adminiſter the ſame ordinance to his 
« wife, his children, and his deme/ticks, without 
 & exception, if not baptized before, whether 
they profeſs repentance towards God, and 
« faith in Chriſt, or not. No, this is not 
a legitimate conſequence. For 
1. Tro' a maſter has a right over his chil. 
dren, and in ſome meaſure his other domeſticks, 
for their good and benefit, this does not imply 
that he ought to act the tyrant, to force the 
conſcience, or to uſe nnn in religious 
matters. 
2. Our argument, and our acting conſiſtently 
with it, require no ſuch promiſcuous -and unrea- 
ſonable proceedings as the ohjection inſinuates. 


Ihe law by which we ſuppoſe a parent or a 


maſter ought to be ruled in thoſe caſes is this 
that he benefit his children, and ll © his, 28 

they are capable. And accordingly we inſiſt, 

3. THAT rnfancy is no greater objection to 
ba ptiſm, than to proſelytiſm or circumciſion, that 
is, is no juſt plea of excluſion at all; whereas 
| an. oppoſition to Chriſt, his goſpel, and the m— 


* Padob. Exam. p. 370, 371. 
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of grace, is a reaſonable and ſcriptural round „ 


of excluſion. No man has a right to force 
another, in matters of judgment and conſcience, 
in proportion as that other has a right to judge 
for himfelf, even in the moſt advantageous and 
momentous concerns. And that there may be 
adult perſons in a family, whoſe unalienable right 
of private judgment overbalances the authority 
and right of the domeſtick head, I ſuppoſe none 
will deny. Hence we conclude, that 
4. Tno' the promiſe and its initiatory ſeal may 
be rejected by ſome of a man's domeſticks, yet 
that theſe were intended and directed to him and 
to ALL HIS as ſuch; and conſequently that this 
is a ſufficient reaſon for us to conclude, that 
ALL of them are entitled thereto, ceconomically, 
who do not reef? the counſel of God againſt 
themſelves, as the Phariſees and lawyers did, 
Luke vii. 29, 30*. 
| - 8 52. AMoNG 
, When Zaccheus, who was not by birth a ſon of Abraham, 
„but a finner, a Gentile, was thus converted, Chriſt enlargeth his 
* COVENANT to his fawily alſo — This day is ſalvatias come to_this 
* HCUSE, in as much as be alſo is a fon of Abraham, Luke xix. 9. 
« He makes [his believing in Chriſt] the reaſon why his novss 
„ ſhould be ſaved alſo, and ſo the coverant ſtuck with them of his 
” - rn likewiſe, becauſe the father of the family wa now a believers" 
— And let me add this, that as Chriſt once before in tbFtonver- 
ſion of the Centurion, the firſt-fraits of the Gentiles, (Mate: vi) 
« did firſt break open the treaſury of the Gentiles con ergo; fo 
© upon occafion of this man's converſion afterwards, he ſhews the 
* privilege of the Gentiles he- converted — ſhewing how their cove- 
* nant was to run by nous Hol os, in a conformity to Abrabam's 
e family at firſt.— Thus in like manner, when the apoſtles came to 
" preach the goſpel to a Gentile 4ayjebo/der, maſter or father of a 
| « fomuy 


— 


$ x 52. Ao thoſe paſſages which _ to 
ſnew in what ſenſe the apoſtles underſtood their 
_ commiſſion with reſpect to the Jewiſh and Gentile 
nations, is Rom. xi. 11—31. on which I would 


offer the following reflections. : 
| 1. NoTturixG 
« family, they carried the offer of it in this terour, and in the way of 
« 16:4 privilege, as a MOTIVE to converſion.— In the New Teſtament 
« we fine in the even! (which ſtill anſwers to promiſes) that the 

« goſpel ſpread itſelf thro* <vbole nouvsE HO DS, this being the tenure 

* of our covenant —Now then, when the covenant thus runs with 
« the beads of bouſes for the families themſelves, I argue thus from 
* thence for their cbillren, That they muſt needs be included and 
intended in a more ſpecial manner; for they are the natural branches, 
« and ſervants but engrafted, as was faid of the Jews and Gentiles in 
. the like caſe,—The houſe of Aaron and his children, are put for 
one and the ſame, Pf, cxv. 12, 15, In like phraſe of ſpeech Leah 
&« and Rachel in bringing forth children, are ſaid to build up the beuſe 
of Iſrael, Ruth iv. 11. And fo the word HOUSE is uſed for 
« pofterity in all languages. And for the further confirmation of this, 


« namely, that this tenure of the Gentiles* covenant in a conformity 


to Abraham's, ſhould run thus by families from the beads there- 
« of, this doth fully ſuit with the original promiſe made to Abraham 
& himſelf, when the ſcripture foreſaw (as Paul's phraſe is) that the 
% Gentiies ſhould be juſtified—as bis ſeed: The promiſe (Gen. z. 
4 3.) runs in theſe terms, In thee forall all the ramities of tle 
* earth be blfſed 5 as elſewhere (Gen. xviii, 18. and xxii. 18.) it rum 
« in theſe terms, All the xAT10Ns of the earth ſhall be bleſſed, 
«© Theſe exprefſions are both uſed ;—to ſtew, the ſeed ſhould be of 
44 all nations and geople 3 yet fo, as withal, the covenant was to run 

« by families in thoſe nations. Therefore the New Teftament quotes 
18 it in both ſer.ſes, Gal. iii, 8. ſays rarra ra bn, all nations, 

- Acts iii 25. 1 TeiGges, ſatberbecdi of the earth. | 


4% And further ;—th:s was the primitre e and natural church ur, 
„ under the Low of nature atore Motes; vnto which therefore for 
er Gcd hath ſuited this family covenant, and in Abraham. ratified 
6 ano ſar. fied it to the end of the world.—And the reaſon why God 
&« choſe this of a family to convey the covenant by, was, that th-s ſoci- 
6c ety was the only natural ſecicty of all others, and therefore wee cid 
« always 
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1. NoTHING leſs ſeems implied by the apoſ- 
tle, than that the converſion of the Gentiles was 
intended to be national, as appears from the 
whole of his reaſoning. That is, he conſiders 
them as a people, or as a body, in the ſame ſenſe 
as the Jews were ſo. All muſt allow his idea 
is 2 collective one; and we further inſiſt, that the 
individuals or members of the gentile or goſpel 
church here deſcribed cannot be adults excluſrvely, 
His idea of the gentile church is ſuch as cannot 
agree to a company of adult believers, or the 
Antipœdobaptiſt notion of the goſpel church. 
And if this aſſertion be made good, either they 
or Paul muſt be wrong. Let us briefly analyze 
and inveſtigate the apoſtle's reaſoning. 


(1) He 


t always chooſe it throughout all ſtates of the church. God herein 
s engrafting (as he uſes to do grace on nature in our ſpirits, when 
« he converts us, ſo) his covenant of grace upon this eovenant of 
© nature to run in the channel of it.“ See Dr. Thomas Goope 
wix's Works, Vol. ii. p. 391, 39, 393.-—But let the leſs informed 
reader carefully diſtinguiſh, in judging of God's covenant to man, to 
families, &c, between the exhibition made and the grace paſſeſſed. The 
preſent controverſy has to do immediately only with the former q which 
is alone, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the foundation of a finner*s encouragement to 
draw near to God for mercy, grace, and every needful bleſſing. Ay 
. to the notion of hereditary grace poſſeſſed, as if this deſcended from 
father to ſon, it is equally unſcriptural and abſurd. That the Lord 
ſhould condeſcend to declare, that he will be a Gov unto me, and 
nine, is one thing (and how unſpeakable the privilege! ) ; but for me 
to conclude from thence that 1 am poſſeſſed of grace, or a perſon 
eBually uftified, would be highly preſumptuous. He is my God, tba 
T may BrtIzvE, &c. ; but not that I may conclude upon my fare | 
2s if it proved my jufification, &c. And yet, when from juſt premiſes 

1 infer my juſtified flate, I may ſafely call the Lord © my God” in 
the more peculiar and ge ſenſe, 
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(1) He employs ſuch general terms, in con. 
traſting the goſpel church with the Jewiſh, as, 
we apprehend, would be very improper to ex- 
preſs any other church ſtate, than that which 
agrees to a body of people, comprehending old 
and young. Thus he uſes the terms Gentiles, 
or nations; the world; Tfrael; &c. 

(2) ThE manner in which he contrafts the 
partial fall, and the compleat reſtoration of the 
Jews; as alfo the different ſtates of the Jews 
and the Gentiles; is incompatible, with that hy- 
potheſes which we oppoſe. 

(3) His figurative illuſtratian of the Jewiſh 
and goſpel churches, affords another argument in 
favour of our view of the ſubject. He ſpeaks 


of the two churches as the root and branches 


of a tree; and the lopping off anſwers to the 
grafting in. 

(4) Tur offignable cauſe of the Jews“ rejec- 
tion, unbelief, and the remedial means of their 


reinſtatement, Believing, are mentioned in ſuch a 


connection and light, as cannot be underſtood of 
their ſubjects as individuals, but as a body of. people, 
conſiſting of old and young, parents and children. 
Their unbelief conſiſted in the general and nati- 
onal rejection of the Meſſiah; and their faith, the 
only mean of their deſirable reinſtatement, muſt 
conſiſt in a general reception of Chriſt. 
. wntverſality of their future . converſion 
is repreſented in ſuch a manner as totally dila- 
grees with the 1 p27 245 view of goſpel 


1 privileges 
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privileges in general, and church-memberſhip in 


(6) As their landing before their renunciation 
of the Meſſiah was compleat, like a perfect olive 
tree conſiſting of root and branch, or like the 
vine which God brought out of Egypt, planted 
in Canaan, and which covered the whole land 
with its luxuriant ramifications; ſo their having 
quitted that ſtanding is repreſented by the apoſtle 
in ſuch a manner as to ſhew them highly blame- 
able and criminal. That flanding, then, was 
what they ought to have maintained ; therefore 
it was not any peculiarity of covenant relation 
deſigned to ceaſe and to be annihilated under 
the Meſſiah. Whatever they were before their 
national unbelief, their umbling, and diminiſhing ; 
whatever that fulneſs was they fell from, on ac. 
count of which they are here repreſented as 
faulty and ſinful; it inevitably follows, that it 
was ſuch a /larding and fulneſs as the goſpel 
was not intended to aboliſh, but was calculated 
to eſtabliſh and promote. But what could ſuch 
a flanding and compleat fulne/ſs or abundance 
be? Was it their /fanding faſt in perſonal pie- 
ty? Was it their abounding in adult believers, 
when it was attempted to prevent their down- _ 
fall? Was it any peculiar privilege deſigned to 
laſt until the Meſſiah came, and no longer? No: 
neither of theſe ſuppoſitions can poſſibly be true, 
Not the two firft, for they are contradicted by 
plain matter of fact; nor the 1%, — for it is 
incontrovertibly implied, that if they left their 

ſanding, 
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. ſanding, and loſt their fulneſs, it was owing to 
their ſin, their b/indneſs, &c. and on the other 

hand, if they, as a nation or body of people, 
received the Redeemer, their fall and diminution 

would be prevented. 

; In ſhort, from the very dawn of goſpel light 
nothing elſe was intended than their national ſal- 
 wation, or continued church-relation to God as 2 
body at large. To this tended the flaming zeal 

of John the Baptiſt; to this tended the vene- 

rable miniſtry of the Son of God, and the con- 
ſtant efforts of his miniſtring diſciples, under his 
direction; to this tended the unwearied labours, 
fervent prayers, and affectionate exhortations of 

his inſpired apoſtles; and eſpecially after this 

Paul ardently purſued; to accdmpliſh! this he 

could wiſh himſelf accurſed from Chriſt, and for 
non-ſucceſs herein he had great heavineſs and 

continual ſorrow in his heart. (Rom. ix. 2, 3.) 
Bor, if this was the real avowed zntendment 

of the goſpel miniſtry, which Mr. B. neither 
does, nor, I preſume, can deny, relative to all 
the inhabitants of Judea; it follows from the 
whole drift of the apoſtle's argumentation —from 
the general terms he employs — from the contraf 
he draws — and from his figurative illuſtrations 
and compariſons, —that the real avowed intend- 
ment of the goſpel miniſtry among the Gentiles 
or all the nations of the world, is nothing les 
extenſive than their national ſalvation, that is, 


their external church- relation to God as bodies 
at 
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at large; comprehenſive of all ages and deſcrip- 
tions of mankind *, 
MoREoveR: the future fulneſs of the Jews, 
to be accompliſhed by their embracing - Jeſus 
Chriſt as theis Meſſiah, will reinſtate them in 
their former poſition, ver. 23. And they alſo, if 
they abide not till in unbehief, ſhall be GRAFTED IN 
AGAIN. © Grafted in again! - how? reinflate. 
them! in what? No folid anſwer but one can 
be aſſigned, viz. In all thoſe church-previleges 
which they enjoyed, as a general body of people, 
excepting what was merely typical and ceremonial. 
But the church-memberſbip of infants and chil- 
dren was not ſuch; it was before Moſes, before 
Abraham, more. ancient than the flood, yes, 
coeval with the firſt family in the world, There- 
fore, this will be a part of the reſtored privilege. 
While they continue to renounce all connection 
with Chriſt the Life of the tree, his church, 

they muſt needs he waketad”; branches 
R 


o The inſpired prophets n e e het of 

* cellence, but wid extent, of the heavenly © kingdom. When- 
* ever the proſpect riſes before them, and it was often preſented to 
© their view, their heart glows with inftant rapture at the ſplendid 
* ſcene ; the powers of language are exhaufted to'convey their lofty 

« conception of thats 2555 of dan whe alf actives whourthe* 
Lord hath made ſhall turn unto him, and walk in the light of 
* his holy word. We do not aſſert, that in order to warrant the 
* expreſſions uſed on this occaſion, it is neceſſary that every indi- 
« vidual of the human ſpecies ſhould ſerve God with a pure heart 


„aud faith unfeigned': but if the «vbole race ſhall not hereafter be, 
„what they have not yet been, visinLe MEMBERS or THE 
© exuncx of CaunisT, language is uſcleſs, and words have no 
0 meaning. Cuux ron's Bampton's Lectures. Serm. vii, p. 223. 
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ceiving him, both the branches and their but 
ſhall vegetate again in the viſible univerſal church. 

Mr. B. in his Reflection on ver. 16. ſays: & Here 
“e it may be obſerved, that baptiſm is not the ſub- 
c ject of Paul's diſcourſe.” Granted : but he muſt 
grant alſo in his turn, that church-member/hip and 
church-privileges are the ſubje& of Paul's diſcourſe, . 
And he will find it too difficult to ſhew, that bap. 
tiſm is not included therein; which leads me to 
another reflection, viz. ; 

$ 52. 2. TrarT the apoſtle's tw neceſ- 
ſarily includes infant baptiſm. It has been I think 
demonſtrated, in the laſt ſection, that infant 
church-memberſhip and privileges are included 
in his reaſoning ; that the chriſtian church both 
of Gentiles and Jews, muſt, according to him, 
be made up in a great meaſure of infants and 
children. That is to ſay, the goſpel miniſtry 
or diſpenſation deſigns and intends, in its own 
nature, nothing ſhort-of this. But if ſo, the con- 
ſequence is evident, that they are znt:tled thereto 
by the very nature of the goſpel church, and a 
divine grant. According to Paul, that is, accor- 
ding to the genuine ſpirit and native tendency 
of the goſpel; according to the Will of God; ac- 
cording to the laſt will and teſtament of Jeſus, 
which he ſealed with his own blood; and accor- 
ding to the witneſs of the ſpirit of truth, by whoſe 
infallible direction Paul reaſoned and wrote, — 
infants have a right of church-memberſhip with 
their parents. But who ſees not, that if they 
have that right, they have, of courſe, a right to 


baptiſm, the ceremony of initiation. To deny 
this 
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this would be as ridiculous as to ſay, that a man 
and his family have a legal right to a houſe, 
but dare not enter it thro* the door, the only 
door, that leads to it; or, that he has a legal right 
to certain premiſes, but has nothing to do with 
.the ways and avenues leading thereto. | 
THe apoſtle ſays (Rom. xi. 16.) For if the 
firſt fruit be Hol v, the lump is alſo noLY: and 
F the root be HOLY, so are the branches, On 
which Mr. B. reflects, that the word holy is 
mentioned, © in reference to the ancient patriarchs, 
« eſpecially Abraham : in reference to thoſe con- 
« yverted Jews, that were the fir fruits of a 
« chriſtian miniſtry : and in reference to the fu- 
4 ture converſion of Abraham's poſterity, in the 
« latter day.” And immediately infers, © that 
« the paſſage has no regard to any chriſtian pa- 
« rent, as a root; or to his infant offspring, as 


4 branches ariſing from it f.“ But how do the 


premiſes, ſuppoſing them unexceptionable, ſup- 
port his concluſion ? For ſuppoſe the fir fruit 
be the ancient patriarchs, were not thoſe their de- 
ſcendants who received the Meſſiah a part of the 
Lump or conſecrated maſs? Or, muſt we lay, 
that their reception of him, and ſubmiſſion to 
his righteous government, made them an holy, - 
or Iſs holy, part of that Lump? It cannot be 
denied, that what is here called the /ump intends 
the deſcendants of theſe patriarchs as ſuch, with- 
out any exception of infants; the infants, there- 
fore, of their deſcendants, who had not as yet 
embraced the Meſſiah, were of the holy lamp, 
and ſhall thoſe parts of the ſame maſs be pro- 


R 2 nounced 
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Jeuiſh converts to chriſtianity were the fr/? fruit 
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nounced wnholy, BECAUsE of their parents? obe- 
dient faith? While to-day the parent rejefs the 


Meſſiah, he and his children are parts of the 
holy lump alike; but to-morrow the parent em- 


| braces the ſame invaluable blefling, and HE con- 


tinues in his privilege, and has it greatly increaſed, 
but his CHILDREN — till the deſcendants of Abra- 


ham, and, were it not for their parents faith / 
would ſtill be holy—his children become unboly. 


While they were Holy, it was their privilege, for 
in that view the apoſtle ſpeaks of it. But lo! 


on Antipcedobaptiſt principles, the parents? faith, 


makes the child znholy/ The parent's promotion, 


degrades the child! . He that can believe it let 


him believe it. 
AGain: ſuppoſing the firft. fruit to intend 


the firſt Jewiſh converts to chriſtianity; it ftill 
follows that the whole maſs, of which they are a 


part, is holy : and it appears from the ſcope of the 
paſſage, that this holineſs of the lump is not what 


ſhall hereafter take place, as the efe# of goſpel 


preaching; but is repreſented as. the encoura- 
ging reaſon why the goſpel ougbt to be preached 
to them. The apoſtle's argument, it ſeems, is 


not, Inaſmuch as ſome Jews do now believe, 
this is a token and pledge that Abraham's poſ- 


terity at large Hall believe hereafter: but rather, 


— becauſe the other parts of the lump are no 


Lfs holy than that which received the Meſſiah ; 


therefore there was an encouraging proſpect of 
-- their converſion alſo. But if this be denied, the 


caſe is ſtill worſe. For if it be faid, that the 


in 
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in reference to the future church ſtate of all 1- 
rael; and that the conſecration of the part ſanc- 
tified the 2whole it then follows, contrary to what 
our opponents are willing to allow, that the uncon- 
verted are ſanctiſied, or made holy, by being on- 
ly related to chriſtians; and if fo, for the ſame 
reaſon children may be faid to be fanctified or 
holy by their relation to chriſtian parents, For 
to ſay, that the remote poſterity of any is holy 
on account of its relation 'to him, but not his 
immediate deſcendants who are more nearly and 
cloſely related to him, is, I ſuppoſe, ſufficiently 
abſurd. I now appeal to the intelligent and 
impartial reader, whether this is not a fair and 
full reply to Mr. B's objection. | 
Bur as it is my profeſſed deſign not only to 
confute error, but alſo to inveſtigate truth, it may 
be proper to inquire, What is the real import of 


| the term HOLY, here uſed by St. Paul? By 


boly is here meant,” fays Mr. Locke, “that 
relative holineſs whereby any thing hath an ap- 
propriation to God 1.“ Or, more particularly, 
we may fay, A holy perſon, in the relative ſenſe 
of that word, is one to whom God gives a co- 
venant grant of mercy and the means of grace, 
and in virtue of which grant he is appropriate 
to God. This appears to me to be the leading 
idea of the term, and its preciſe import in the 
preſent connection; tho* ſometimes uſed in a dif- 
ferent ſenſe. For if the whole nation of the 
__ holy in the apoſtolic age, weng 
R 3 | 
| + Ns on Rom, xi. 16, 
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as well as the frft fruit, the natural branches as 
well as the root, as the apoſtle aſſerts; if the 
Future deſcendants of Abraham and the patriarchs 
are to be regarded as holy, as Mr. B. allows, 
and for which. reaſon they are not to be deſpiſed 
and inſulted by the Gentiles; then the preſent 
Jews are ſo in the like ſenſe: except we hold 
that the both ends of a genealogical chain has an 
apprepriation to God, while the intermediate links 
are unclean, Which is. the ſame thing as to ſay, 
that this genealogical chain is at once, and in 
the ſame reſpect, a conductor and a non-conduttor 
of this relative holineſs. 

BuT what is deſerving of particular notice is, 
that there are ſeveral degrees of relative holineſs ; 
and that, in ſcripture eſtimation, a perſon may 
be, relatively, holy in one ſenſe, while wnclean in 


another. Accordingly, in a very general ſenſe, . 


no man is to be deemed unclean under the goſpel 
diſpenſation (Acts x. 28.), but every man, whe- 
ther Jew or Gentile, is deemed holy; i. e. in 
virtue of the goſpel grant of mercy and the means 
of grace to the Gentiles as well as the Jews, all 


mankind without diſtinction of nation or tribe, 


are appropriated to God, or pointed out by him 
as the intended objects of ſuch a grant. When 
the command was given to preach the goſpel to 
every creature, to propoſe the means of grace to 
all mankind, they were virtually declared holy, 
and not dogs as before reckoned. The promi/e, 
or covenant grant, is now not only to the Jews 


and their children, but to all that are afar off ; a 
al 
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all the nations are as much the deſigned objects 
of the call, as the inhabitants of Judea were 
when the apoſtle wrote; and when any are ac- 
tually among the called, that deſign is in them 
'accompliſhed. — Now, when incorporated with the 
viſible church, they are termed holy in a more 
particular ſenſe. They are then more particu- 
larly appropriated to God ; the promiſe is to them 
more directly; they are more expreſsly intitled 
to all the means of grace and falvation, accor- 
ding to their capacity. And, compared with this 
degree of relative holineſs, thoſe who are holy 
in the former ſenſe, are yet unclean, Thus an 
idolater- and his family in the one ſenſe, that is, 
in reference to any divine prohibition, or any ex- 
cluſrve: clauſe in the covenant, promiſe, or grant 
of mercy, is no longer common or unclean, 
but relatively holy. Yet in reference to the 
called, the incorporated members of the viſible 
church, the ſame idolater and his family are not 
holy but unclean. The one is holy becauſe he 
may partake, in virtue of a divine appointment; 
the other is more holy (and in compariſon ot 
whom the former is unclean) becauſe he actu- 
ally does partake of general church-memberſhip 
and privileges, and therefore baptiſm. 

I say general church-memberſhip, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from that which belongs to any particular 
congregation, or even denomination of chriſti- 
ans. For tho' we contend that baptiſm is the 
rite of admiſſion into the univerſal church 'of 
4 Chriſt 
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Chriſt, or general bady of chriſtians, of which 
all denominations of chriſtian people are parts; 
yet this is perfectly conſiſtent with congregational 
worſhip and diſcipline, with diſſenting churches, 
and the independent form in particular. And 
this indeed the practice of independents abun. 
_ -dantly confirms, for when they admit any into 
4 Hecial memberſtyp, it is immaterial whether the 
parties were baptized in Ruſſia or Italy, in Hol- 
land or England; in the eſtabliſhment or among 
diſſenters, or by what denomination of diſſenters; 
it is ſufficient in that reſpect, that they have | 
been recognized general chyrch-members by bap- W 
tiſm. The other memberſhip is not to conſtitute 
them profeſſed chriſtians, but is intended for the 
better promoting of their edification, in a man- 
ner as near as poſſible to the intention of the 
uy inspired rubrick. 
| 8 83. Wa now proceed to examine another 
paſſage, from whence we may gather, in what 
light the apoſtles viewed the children of believing, 
or chriſtian parents; and that is 1 Cor. vii. 14. 
For the unbelieving huſband is ſanftified by the wife, 
and the unbelieving wife is ſanttified by the huſband: 
elſe were your children unclean ; but not are they 
holy. © On the mature and moſt impartial 
conſideration of this text,” ſays Dr. Dop- 
PRIDGE, I muſt judge it to refer to infant 
«, baptiſm. Nothing can be more apparent, than 
„ that the word holy, ſigniſies perſons, who might 
be admitted to partake of the diftinguiſhing rites 
of God's a Compare Exod. ** 
« Deut. 
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« Deut. vii. 6. chap. xiv. 2. chap. xxvi. 19. 
« chap. Xxxiii. 3. Ezra ix. 2. with Ifai. xv. 
„ 8, chap. hi. 1. Acts x. 28. &c. And as 
4 for the interpretation, which /o many of our 
< brethren the Baptiſts have contended for, that 
« holy ſignifies #2itimate, and unclean illegitimate; 
« (not to urge that this ſeems an anſcriptural 
« ſenſe of the word) nothing can be more evi- 
dent, than that the argument will by no means 
« bear it*,” It was not without reaſon that 


the Doctor expreſſed himſelf with fome limita- 


. this text from the Pœdo- 
baptiſts. Dr. S. for inſtanee, is of opinion 
that legitimacy is not here intended 4.” And 
thus he aſſigns his reafons for diſſenting herein 
from fome of his brethren: « If one patty's 
_ onbtg; © — makes cohabitation lawful, 
4 it ſhould ſeem to follow as a natural conſe- 
"— that when neither is a believer co- 
* Keboration- 1 is unlawful; which is a prof 
« tion no one will maintain. But ( fays he,) let 
rr legitimacy 
4 2 little more attentively. The apoftle's object 
2 this context was, no doubt, to diſſuade 
— thoſe chriiam who were married to unbe- 
„leren from any thoughts of a fepatation. And 
3 been law 
b y married, was moſt certainly a good 
argument to enforce ſueh advice; and the 

Vr R | rather 
Fam. Expoſ, in Jo, n 
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rather, as à divorce would be likely to bring 
« diſhonour on their offspring, in the opinion 
& of thoſe who might not know the true cauſe 

4 of it. But if he meant to urge this argu- 
« ment, it is ſcarce imaginable he would de. 
“ ſcribe the lawfulneſs of the marriage contract 
« by the phraſe of the unbelieving huſband's being 
ce ſanttified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife 
« by the huſband; ſince the validity of the 
« marriage did not, could not, in the nature of 
'« the thing, depend upon one party's being a 
cc believer. Whether he or ſhe were or were 
« not a believer, the marriage would have been 
« good; nor would a ſeparation, upon pretence 
«© of their not being of the ſame faith, have 
c made the children illegitimatel. Mr. Boots, 
however, warmly pleads for what Dr. STE N- 
NETT ſtrenuouſly oppoſes. 
BuT as the real meaning of the text very 
much depends on the exact import of certain 
terms, it will be neceſſary to pay our principal 
attention to them; and thence. to deduce * 
ſtle's meaning. | 
1. Taz terms axatafly and ay ſhould be 
aſcertained. Theſe © are uſed here by the apoſ- 
« tle in the Jewiſh ſenſe, The Jews called all 
& that were Jews, holy; and all others they cal- 
« led. unclean. Thus proles genita EXTRA ſanc- 
« titatem, was a child begot by parents whilſt 
4 they were yet heathens; genita IN TRA ſanc- 
4 Zitatem, was a child begot by parents after 
© "oy were proſelytes. This _ of . 
* e. 

L Ibid, p. Boe 
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« St, Paul transfers from the Jewiſh into the 
« chriſtian church, calling all that are of the 
« chriſtian church ſaints, or holy, by which rea- 
« ſon all that were out of it were wnclean*.” The 
ſame author elſewhere obſerves : © The heathen 
« world had revolted from the true God, to 
the ſervice of idols and falſe gods, Rom. i. 
„18-25. The Jews being ſeparated from this 
« corrupted maſs, to be the peculiar people of 
« God, were called holy, Exod. xix. 5, 6. Numb. 
« XV. 40. They being caſt off, the profeſſors of 
c chriſtianity were ſeparated to be the people of 
„ God, and ſo became holy, 1 Pet. ii. 9, 10.“ 
Thus "Mr. BaxTER: © The common and 1 
doubt not true expoſition is, That it is meant 
of a ſtate of | ſeparation to God, as a peculiar 
« people from the world, as the church is ſe-- 
4 'parated, —It is generally agreed, that the 
& moſt; common uſe of the word holy, if not tlie 
only, both in ' ſcripture and prophane writers, 
« 3s, to ſignify a thing ſeparated ro cop: and 
« to. ſanctiſy any thing, is to ſeparate it ro Gop. 
«. Omne ſanctum 2 Deo fandtum ; ; whatſoever is 
„ holy, is holy 20 Gad. This therefore 

the proper ſenſe and ordinary uſe of the word, 
« ] take myſelf bound to receive it as the mean- 
44 ing here, till I knov: more reaſon to the contrary. 
— Now as holineſs thus ſignifieth 4 ſeparation. 

« 9% God, ſo it may be diſtinguiſhed thus; a 
Wks or * n be war or ſeparated 
R 6 _E tos 


* Locxz's Paraphr. in lac. Notes 1 Id; chap, bp 2. Note. 
Plain Script, Proof, p. 80. 
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* to God, either in ftate and fanding relation ; 


vable, that Mr. Tomazs denied not that -the 
. conflant "weaning of the word holy was as Mr. 
BaxTER ſaid. The latter had alſo urged, that 
the ſenſe of the term holy, for which he pleaded, 
Was uſed in ſcripture near six HUNDRED TIMES, 
_ —_——_ WHERE. uſed. © Here,” 
lays . e AE e conſcious of the 

ruth on his fide, and fomewhat touched with 
eee 
ben his fide of the queſtion was illuminated 
with near for hand. rays of evidence, and the 
other confeſſedly all dark? “ here Mr. Tours 
4 denied not but that the word was taken fo 
« oft in my ſenſe, and never in his; and yet” 
and yet! —— << denied the conſequence. 
1 do therefore ( fays the good man) here re- 
TORR nets; wan. eee 
« tions, 


bad Ibid, p. 22, 
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« tions, and proftituted conſciences, to conſider 
& faithfully ; whether he be likely to make a 
more comfortable anfwer before the bar of 
_ « Chrift, who faith, Lord, I ſearched after thy 
“ will in thy word as far as I was able, and I 
but in my admitting or bringing infants into 
Nr 16 viſible church, I grounded my judgment and 
« praftice on thy word, in the ſame ſenſe as 
« jt is uſed near fir hundred times in the ſerip- 
« ture — 1 fay, will not this man have a bet- 
« ter plea than he that ſhutteth infants eut of 
* the church upon the expoſition of ſcripture in a 
« ſenſe as it is never elſe uſed in, but near fix 
« hundred times otherwiſe ?” — Again: If the 
4 apoſtle by holy ſhould have meant, that they 
« were not baſtards, then he ſhould have ſpoke 
«in a phraſe which they were unlikely to 
« underſtand ; and fo his ſpeech might tend to 
« draw them into miſtakes, and not to edify 
them. For if the word holy were conflanth 
* uſed (even near fix hundred times in the bi- 
« ble) for a ſeparation to God, and NEVER uſed 
« for 3 (all which Mr. Touszs de- 
4 nieth not), then what likeHhhood Was there 
« that the apoſtle ſhould mean it for 
« or the people fo underſtand him? If I ſhould 
« write an epiſtle to a chriſtian congregation - 
4 now, and therein tell them, that their chil. 
« dren are all by nature unbely, would they 
ever conjecture that I meant that they were 
< all baſtards * 2” 

Bur 


. Ut ſupra, p. 83. 
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Bor here, were we diſpoſed to retort on the 

uſe of terms, with what propriety may we: aſk, 
« Ts legitimate in one caſe, and legitimate in the 
other, the NATURAL and PRIMARY fignifica- 
tion of thoſe Greek words ( ax«baflo and zyic; )? 
Are theſe the - ſenſes that would naturally fir / 
occur to the mind of | a wiſe, and impartial per- 
ſon, on reading or hearing the apoſtolick ob- 
ſervation | ? The inquiſitive and learned Mr. 
BAxTER replies, - Six hundred to one it is not. 
And Dr. Guvsz obſerves: The terms (asabaflos) 
“ anclean, and (ayws) holy, occur almoſt num- 
4 perleſs times in the Seventy and in the New 
Teſtament; but I don't find that they are ever 
« ONCE uſed to ſignify illegitimate and legiti- 
mate, which is the ſenſe that ſome would 
« here put upon them. And as the apoſtle 


« was. ſpeaking of perſons already married, and 


marriage is a civil ordinance of the God of 
c nature, there was no roam to doubt, whether 
« the. children of fuch. unbelieving and believ- 
« ing parents were legitimate, or not, ſince that 


depends intirely on the legitimacy of the 


« marriage and not at all on the religious cha- 


« racter of the huſband and wife, whether one, 
« or. both, or neither of them, were chriſtians 


« or nos. To this I will add the following 


remarks of Dr. WurTBy:. 4 He doth not ſay, 


« Elſe were your children Beard, but now | 


4 they are legitimate; but, elſe were they un- 
4 clean, i. e. heathen children, not to be owned 
« as an holy feed. — That this is the true import 
of the words &abapls and av, will be ap- 
parent 

1 Padob, Exam. 322. Paraphr in loc, 29 8 
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« parent from the ſcriptures, in which the Hea- 
« thens are ſtyled the unclean, in oppoſition to 
« the Jews in covenant with God, and there- 
4 fore ſtyled an holy people. So Ifa. xxxv. 8. 
« axataplo;, the quarry ſhall not paſs oven it. 


« —Chap. li. i. There ſhall no more come 


« unto thee 3 the UNCLEAN. So Acts 
« x. 28. God hath ſhewed me that I ſhould call no 
« man common, or, arab , UNCLEAN. Whence 
« it is evident, that the Jews looked upon 
« themſelves as d ©: aha, the clean ſervants 
« of God, Neh. ii. 20. and upon all Heathens, 
« and their offspring, as unclean, by reaſon of 
their want of circumciſion, the ſign of the 
« covenant. Hence whereas it is faid, that 
« Joſhua circumciſed the people, chap. v. 4. the 
« {ſeptuagint ſay, mTepxavaper, he cleanſed them. 
4 Moreover, of Heathen children, and ſuch as 
« are not circumciſed, they ſay, They are not 
© bern in holineſs ; but they on the contrary are 
« ſtyled owyua ewywr, an holy feed, Iſa. vi. 13. 
« Ezra ix. 2. and the offspring from them, 


« and from thoſe proſelytes which had embraced . 


« their religion, are faid to be born in holineſs, 
“and ſo thought fit to be admitted to circum- 
« cifion, or baptiſm, or whatſoever might initiate 


« them into the Jewiſh church. And therefore 


©« to this ſenſe of the words holy and uncleau, 


« the apoſtle may be here mot rationally ſuppoſed 


« to allude, declaring that the ſeed of holy per- 


* ſons, the offspriag born en Tow anmachen, of 


« ſaints, as chriſtians are ſtill called in the New 
« 'Teſtament 


WF, 
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« Teſtament, are alſo holy. (See note on chap, 
4 4. 2.) And though one of tne parents be ſtill 
« an Heathen, yet is the denomination to be 
taken from the better, and ſo their offspring 
« are to be eſteemed not as Heathens, i. e. 
« unclean, but holy, as all chriſtians by denomi. 

& nation are. So CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUs 
4 (Strom. L. wi. p. 445- D.) infers,  taying, 
44 7 Juppoſe the feed of thoſe that are holy is Hol v, 
* according to that ſaying of the _ Paul, The 
«* unbelicving wife is ſanttified by the buſband, 
« &c,— The word uſed for a baftard by this 
*. qpadils being «ive; Hob. xii. 8. and the word 
« jou; being the proper word for a legitimate 
“ offspring, had the apoſtle intended ſuch a ſenſe, 
« [as our opponents plead for] he would have 
« uſed the words, which in the greek writers 
& are generally uſed in that ſenſe, and not ſuch 
« words as in the feptuagint, and in the Jewiſh 
* ALWAYS have à relation to fœderal 
* [or relative] holineſs, or the want of it; but 
* NONE AT ALL % the legitimacy or fpurtouſntfs 
4 of the birth“ .“ 

THESE quotations are inſerted, not ſo much 
to ſhew what were the opinions of theſe learned 
writers (for the general current of expoſitors 
runs in the fame channel) but for the fake of 
the reoſons. and grounds by which their inter- 
pretation is ſupported. A gentleman well known 
to my opponent, on à certain occaſion borrows. 


the following paſſage, whick becauſe it is com- 


5 | mon 
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mon property, I here inſert: © We are not 
« to forſake the-genuine and natural ſignification 


«of words, unleſs there be the AIOHEST EVvi- 


“ DENCE that the author did otherwiſe intend 
« them, ſaith the Civil Law. And as AvsT1N 
« ſays, The proper fignification of words is al- 
« ways to be retained, unleſs NECESSITY inforce 
us to expound them otherwiſe. What better 
evidence can we have of the ſenſe of a place, 
than that, had an author intended ſuch a 
„meaning, he could have uſed no plainer 
« expreſſion to declare it *.“ 

BuT fays Mr. B. Whatever the apoſtle 


| intends - by the word holy, as here applied to 


children, one of whoſe parents is a believer; 
it is not confined to the infants 'of ſuch per- 
ſons, - but belongs to all their offspring, whe- 
ther younger or older; whether born before the 
converſion of either parent, or after that happy 
event had taken place: for the oþi/dren, without 
any diſtinction are pronounced holy t.” And 
what then? Does the aſpect of hs goſpel diſ- 
penſation, or God's grant of mercy to the Hea- 
then, who were not à people, appear Ie amiable 
becauſe it ſmiles on all the children of a chriſ- 
tian, and not on ſome only? Or, what incon- 


venience is there in allowing, what impropriety 


in maintaining, that the relative holineſs for 
which we plead, while granted to the ue 


* Peedob, Exam. p. 324. From Frs cuts Intereſt of Reaſoa 
in Religion, p. 328, 333, 334, 462. 
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ſhould. be alſo granted to all his 2—But will 


not this be the fearful conſequence? © If it: be 
lawful to baptize them on the ground of this 


5 holineſs, while infants, it muſt be equally ſo 


when grown up.“ Very true — and what harm 
can this blunted arrow do? Is not this the 
very thing we plead for; provided you grant 
that this reaſonable ' poſtulate ſhould be taken 
into the account; viz. That whatever right an 
adult has, in virtue of a divine grant, to any 
religious privileges, Chriſtianity will juſtify no 
compulſive meaſures for the purpoſe of intrud- 
ing on him thele privileges againſt his good will 
and liking. Chriſtianity does not annihilate, nay 

in this. inſtance does not ſuſpend, the natural 
rights of parents and. children. And what can 
be more plain than this, that the natural autho- 
ritative right of parents over their children, for 


their good, is ia a great degree abſolute, while 


infants; and that in proportion as they grow up 
to reaſon and manhood, this authoritative right 
is leſened? Nor is there any more difficulty in 
aſcertaining theſe. degrees, than in tranſacting 
the common concerns of life, where any de- 
gree of wiſdom and prudence are required. At 
leaſt, a chriſtian miniſter could not, in the na- 
ture of the thing, be more at a loſs how to 
act in this caſe, than in determining the de- 
grees of teaching, and the kind of profeſſion, 
requiſite in adults, We will ſuppoſe, therefore, 
that God by his apoſtle pronounces the chil- 

{0 | - arm 
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dren of a chriſtian without exception +hly, and 
let us further ſuppoſe ſome of them are infants, - 
and others grown vp. If God pronounce them 
holy, that is, direct his grant of mercy to them, 
declaring the promiſe is to them, and that they 
are all alike, in common with their parents, 
welcome to his viſible church; it is manifeſt 
there lies no objectionable ground to their bap- 
tim, but their own diſſent from the chriſtian 
connection, their perverſe oppoſition to its humb- 
ling doctrines and holy laws. Are they compli- 
able? willing to enter into the ſchool, that is, 
the church of Chriſt? or, in other words, do 
they believe with all the heart, that Jeſus 
Chriſt is the true Meſſiah? Who can forbid 
water? On the other hand, do they oppsſe f are 
they unwilling to enter the ſchool, to embrace 
its doctrines and to be governed by its laws? 
Who has power to conſtrain? For, in the 
nature of the caſe, * in proportion as the oppo- 
fition is criminal or morally evil, the authority 
of the parent is weakened. 

IT is again objected : “ That holineſs of which 
the inſpired author ſpeaks, is not inferred from 
the faith of the believing parent, but from the 
ſan#tificatim of the unbelieving party, by, or to, 
the believer+.” But does not this involve a 
contradiction ?. For, ſurely, if the ſanctification of 
the unbelieving party is by the believer, as ſuch, 
it muſt be inferred from his faith. And again, 
if the ſanCtification be by the believer, how can 

it 


17 Pedob, Exam. Ps 389. 
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it be to him? Are not the two 
the prepoſition , by and to, of which the ob. 
jector gives us our choice, eſſentially different 
and contradictory ? If we ſay to him; the 
lanetification, muſt be cauſed by another, tha 
it may terminate on him. But if we 
him; he muſt be the cauſe, that the effect 
may terminate on another. — This diverſity of 
rendering, and the importance of the term ſanc- 

tified, make it neceſſary that we ſhould, 

$ 54. 2. ATTEMPT to nen import 
of the phraſe e W © On this term 
« fanfified, fays Mr. B. the inſpired writer ma- 
« nifeſtly lays a peculiar emphaſis; ſuch an 
« emphaſis, that it ſeems to be the governing 
« word of the Whole ſentence, and a hey to 
its true meaning. For it is twice mentioned 
as containing the grand reaſon, why the be- 
_< lieving party ſhould neither deſert, nor divorce, 
the unconverted companion; and alſo as ex- 
< preſling the ground of that holineſs which is 
« aſcribed to their children . This, then, 
being the key to unlock the text, and diſ- 
cover its contents, let us examine the ward,, 
and ſee whether they fit Mr. B.“'s interpre- 
ration. © BENCEIIVs, fays our author, con- 
< ſiders the holineſs of the chilaren, and of the 
* unbelieving parent, as the ſame; becauſe yyiaorar, 
4 and ahn torw, differ only as, to be made holy, 
4 from to be holy.” On which he reflects: If 
* * that ſanRification of the 9 
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« band, gives him no claim to baptiſm ; the 
« holineſs thence arifing cannot inveſt his chil/- 


ſeems to conſider as an inſurmountable ob- 
jetion. And in the ſame light, we ſuppoſe Dr. 
S. views it. Now I readily admit, ſays he, 
© that the children of believers, or of parents, 


« ſtiled Holy. But then I infift, that ſuch chil- 


« dren are in no other ſenſe holy, than is the 
4 unbelieving parent alſo. For the apoſtle as 


« made holy by the huſband, as that the chil. 
thus confidered, it will follow, that if the 
« proof that- they - are included in the chriſtian 
“ covenant, the holineſs of the unbelieving pa- 
© rent is to be admitted as a proof that ſuch 
“ parent is included in the chriſtian covenant 
« Chriſt, upon the ſame ground the latter has 
ently replied to, virtually, in the laſt ſection; 
when treating of adult children, who are rela- 


1 p. 39% 5 Anſ. to Dr. A, p. $1, 22. 
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« Zren with ſuch a right f.“ This our author 


4 one of whom only is a believer, are here 


« expreſsly aſſerts that the unbelieving huſband: 
4 is ſanctiſied or made holy (wnaeoras) by the 
* wife, and the unbelieving wife ſanctified or 


« dren of ſuch parents are holy ( . And, 


« holineſs of the children, whatever be the ſeriſe 
* of the word here, is to be admitted as a 


« alſo. And, if upon this ground the former 
| © have a right to the poſitive inſtitutions - of 


« alſoh.” But this objection has been ſuffici- 


tively holy though . unbelievers, or oppoſers Fg 
- ö E 


. * Js 
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the chriſtian faith. And were we to grant, ac- 
cording to our opponents' wiſhes, that the chil. 
dren are holy in no higher ſenſe than the ay. 
believing parent is, it would ftill follow, on the 
principle already ſtated, that the chiluren ought to 
be baptized, but not the parent. The one and 
the others have the grant of a privilege, the cove. 
nant and its initiatory ſeal; and the believing 
parent has a divine right and rubrick for hay. 
ing the ſeal applied to the children, who are at 
his diſpoſal for their good, and who do not 
oppoſe the faith; but this cannot extend to the 
unbelieving partner, his unbelief nn his 
relative ſanctification. 

Tuus we may obſerve, theſe two reſpec- 
| table authors, though widely differing -in their 
interpretations of the text, are equally confident 


that relative holinejs, which intitles to chriſtian 
ordinances, is not intended. © It may be dith-. 


cult, ſays Dr. S. to fix his [the Apoſtle's ] 

“ preciſe meaning; but if we will make reaſon, 
« ſcripture, and fact our guide, it cannot be 
difficult to determine upon ſome of the ſenſes 
« given, that they are not his meaning. Per- 
« ſonal internal holineſs, for inſtance, cannot be 
« here intended *. In this deciſion, I believe the 
generality of Pcedobaptiſts will readily concur ; 
though ſome divines have pleaded for real ho- 
lineſs, as here aſcribed to the children, and par- 


r ticularly Dr. Tromas Goopwint. os _ 


® hid. 1 Wotks, Vol. ii. p. 400, cc. 
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head Mr. B. is ſufficiently explicit: * Neither 


« have we any reaſon to think, that the chil- 
« dren of believers are denuminated holy, in 
reference to internal ſanctiſication l. What, 
then, does this gentleman think was the Holi- 
nfs referred to, whereby the unbelieving party 
was /an#tified by the believer? That which you 
have ſeen confuted by Dr. STETNETT in the 
laſt ſection — marriage! Take his own words: 


« The public and voluntary act of taking the 


« woman for a wife, and the man for a huſ- 
band. By this tranſaQtion, according to the 
© legal cuſtom, of their country, they mutually 

« gave up, or ſet apart, themſelves one to ano- 
« ther®,” Well, reader, what ſay you to this? 
Here is, one infidel SANCTIFYING another / 
Or, if you had rather, each inſidel SANCTIFYING 
binfof 

ir apa ſignify no more than to be married, 
or to be given up in marriage, the one party to 
the other, it had no influence to ſatisfy their 


ſcruples. For the Iſraelites, who had married 


idolatrous wives, could ſay the ſame; yet it was 


no ſufficient plea that one of them had been 
izgay, in Mr. B.'s ſenſe, fot apart to the other. 


The ' queſtion would ſtill return, How ſhall I 


know that this party that has been given up to 


me, is not to be diſcarded, or put away, as in 


Ezra x. 3, &c.? If our author's explanation 


be admitted, -it is to make. the Apoſtle to ſolve 


a caſe of conſcience in a manner totally unwor- 


thy 
i 6 Pœdob. Exam, p. 392. » Ibid, p. 400. 
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a fach that they were once married, of which 
they were as well aſſured before it was aſſerted : ' 
while he ſays nothing of the /awfulneſs of that 
fact, which could be the only ground of ſcruple. 
The doubts of theſe Corinthian queriſts were raiſed 
by refleing on the quality of the relation con- 
trated, and not the fat; whereas the apoſtle, 
if our author be right, ſolves the difficulty by 
paſſing by the quality, and aſſerting the fact; 
that is to ſay, by ſaying ſomething wide of 
the point, but nothing at all to the purpoſe. 
Whereas, had it been his deſign to prove the 
validity of their marriage, would he not natu- 
rally have done it by ſuggeſting ſome middle term 
or conſideration; beſides barely referring them to the 
fact? Was it not neceſſary for them, that they 
ſhould be certified of the /awfucneſs and propriety 
of their marriage relation? On Mr. B.'s hypo- 
theſis this is not done; on ours fully. If the 
- queſtion be propoſed to him, Why ſhould the 
| believer cohabit with the unbeliever? he - muſt 
reply, Becauſe they were formerly married. Or 
rather, Not becauſe you, believer, have been 
devoted to your partner, and- are bound to fulfil 
your engagement; but becauſe your infidel part- 
ner has formerly given himſelf to you. But 
was this a remedy ſuited to the diſeaſe? Or 
ſhould it be faid, This is a fatisfaftory conſi- 
deration why the parties ſhould continue, not 
merely becauſe there has been a mutual dedica- 
tion, but becauſe there has been a divine ap- 
pointment 
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pointment of marriage as the baſis of it. But 
the duty of marriage was from the beginning; 
yet thoſe in the time of Ezra were obliged to 

put off each man his wife, to which R 
he had been wedded. Nor is it available to ſay, 
That thoſe in Ezra offended againſt a poſitive 
divine law, but not theſe; for that is the very 

point in which they deſire Latisfaction, viz. Whe- 
ther the chriſtian law does or does not require a 
ſeparation? His anſwer is not, The law of nature 
is binding, and chriſtianity has nothing againſt it. 
This would have been his idea if zothing more 
was intended than the validity of marriage. 
Zut he fays more; the unbeliever has been (from | 
the moment of the partner's converſion to 
chriſtianity) or, by an ennalage of time, is, 
made holy or ſanctiſied by the believer, in vir- 
tue of a divine grant, which divine grant is 
much in favour of infants. The grant of the 
parent's covenant and its ſeals being always 

intended for them and their children, according 
to their capacity, be it known, as if Paul had 
aid, That tho” God hath been diſpleaſed with 
mixed and tho* he ſtill fays, © Be 
not unequally yoked with unbelievers,” yet the 
idolatry and unbelief, that is, the heatheniſm, 
of the one parent, ſhall be no prejudice to 
their children. They are not debarred from any 

privileges given by divine grant to other chil- 
dren both whoſe parents are chriſtians. 'The 
faith, or chriſtianity, of the one ſhall avail more 
RE, . ä „ 


* 
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to inſure thoſe privileges, than the unbelief of 
the other to prevent them. 
Tuts is a medium of proof calculated RY 
tisfy their ſcruples. To the pure, all things are 
pure; the unbelief of your partner ſhall not 
_ paſs over to you, as if you were involved in 
| his. unbelief and guilt; or as if the precept 
© touch not, taſte not, handle not,“ affected 
.' you. God will gracoully deal with you and 
your children without any reference to | 
partners unbelief. He ſhall ſtand or fall a- 
lone; his obſtinacy ſhall be perſonal, centering 
in himſelf; but "mercy herein rejoicing againſt 
Judgment, the promiſe is to you, chriſtian party, 
and to your children, tho” your partner op- 
poſe. Nature dictates that a father, who is 
king in his own family, ſhould exerciſe his au- 
thority to the benefit of all his domeſticks ; 
but by a gracious expreſs appointment, the chil- 
dren common to both ſhall be deemed holy, on 
account of the mother as well as the father, 
ſo as to be treated as if both parents believed. 
The ſeed of mixed marriages were not deemed 
holy, Ezra ix. 2. Neb. ix. 2. it _ be ob- 
jected. True, fays the Apoſtle, and to anſwer 
your ſcruples I am authoriſed to fay, That un- 
der this diſpenſation there is the difference I 
have mentioned ; and let this quiet your minds. 
Your continuance together, rather than thoſe 
you refer to, is owing to a ſpecial grant in their 
_ favour, as more agreeable to this diſpenſation. 
| God 


„ 2 of ee | = 

God does not now inſiſt ona divorce as he did 
heretofore, for wiſe reaſons, and among others, 
| becauſe he deſigns hereby more ſpeedily to © 
. chriſtianize all nations, For if the unbelief of 
one party were ſufficient to denominate and 
regard their common offspring in the claſs of 
heathens rather than chriſtians, how flow muſt 
be the progreſs of chriſtianity ! but now, if one 
believes in the Meſſiah, all the family is chriſ- 
tian, and is treated accordingly. Otherwiſe, 
' were not this God's plan and our practice, your 
children and the whole family but yourſelf muſt 
be deemed wnclean, or heatheniſh, and viſibly. 
related to Satan's intereſt. But as an unbeliev- 
ing ſon, daughter, or ſervant, is not ſufficient to 
claſs the family of which either is a part among 
heathen families, ſo neither ſhall the unbelief of 
your partner, even a a huſband, have that influ- 
ence. 

Acain: If oy opponent be right; <« the epi- 
thet unbelieving, as BEza well obſerves, would 
be quite ſuperfluous, as alſo the implied epithet 
beli lung; ; believing wife, and believing huſband v. 

33533 - bw For 


* & In uxore, er T1 Yorzors, Vulg Per lieren FIDELEM, 
t r YoUrax Tigh; quam leftionem in Claromontano et alie 
«© præterea manuſcripto Greco codice invenimus : et rurſum paulo . 
© poſt iy TW ardpw v, per virum i del m. — Aug usr L i, 
© quo exponit ſermonem in monte habitum, legit, Ir fratre fidebe, 
« t c Tw . Vetus autem interpres habet, Per mulie- 
* rem fidelem, et, per virum fidelem; et nos in uno vz TUS ro 
ene ad marginem annotatum ri priore loco, 

b 


9 Mu. projer Cy, 
4 For we ſhould conſider, mh is the ſuhject 
à matter in diſpute; namely, Whether matri- 
« mony contracted between two perſons, one an 
« infidel and the other a believer, is holy, and 
4 for that cauſe the believer is bound to con- 
4 tinue in it? Were it not ſo, why ſhould Paul, 
« in the other member, add the epithet unbe- 
« leving? Nor can any one truly ſay, that the 
«marriage between two infidels is holy, and that 
« their ch:/dren are holy. —I grant that the mar- 
& riage of infidels is valid in a civil ſenſe, nor 
* is their matrimonial commerce to be re- 
4 garded coram Deo pro ſcortatione. But what 
. has this to do with Paul's deſign, who treats 
4 of a caſe of conſcience, .or a religious ſcru- 
4 ple ?“ The unbelieving huſband is ſanctified 
by the - believing wife, and vice verſa. Whereas, 
if Mr. B.'s hypotheſis be true, the ſanctificatian 
was neither by nor to the believer, as a believer, 
but was poſſeſſed of it while an infidel. But if 
the ſan#ification does not reſpect the party 01 
believing, it ſeems inſerted for no other uſe. than 
to miſlead us. If the apoſtle only moans fim- 
ply, © you have been married,” or, © you have 
been devoted to each other by marriage,” why 
introduce and interchange the expreſſions and 
ideas —e wy” e e party ?” 


« ot zu yoſteriore Cs a i i 
* ue, In vir frotre, id eſt, qui fit frater five fidelis. Et 


« corre etiamſi here epitheta non addas, tamen NECESSARTO Jehan 
* Gents fans Bxza in bc, © ; 


+ Bruna uf fis. | 
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and obſerves: The wnbeliever only could en- 
4 tertain a doubt, concerning the  lawfulneſs of 
« cohabiting with an unbeliever.” Very well; 
but the queſtion ſtill returns, If the apoſtle 


meant, as our author would have it, That 


the unconcerned party was married to the ſcru- 


pulous ; is it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 


idea would be differently expreſſed? Is it not 
confeſſedly an unprecedented mode of expreſſing a 


common idea? Whereas, if he intended to ſhew* - 


chat the chriſtianity of the one party was 
more prevalent, in virtue of the more: merciful 
and extenſive grant of God, and the genius of 


the goſpel diſpenſation, towards claſſing the chil- 
dren among the chriſtians ; than the infidelity of 


the other party towards the claſſing them among 
idolaters — what expreſſions . could he uſe ban 
adapted to expreſs the ſentiment? 


Moreover :. be it obſerved, that e ex- 


iſtence of the other opinion depends on ren- 
dering the prepoſition «, To, which rendering 
ought not to be adopted without manifeſt neceſ- 
ſity, if on any conſideration whatever, in that 


ſenſe of to, which denotes a dative caſe. It 


is well known that the moſt common accep- 
tations. of « are in, by, among, with, and ſome- 
times it is uſed for, _— of, for, or 1M 
the fake of, by by  reajon FF the like . 

: 1 
I © Er Ty vramy by Be: SzCAvsEs or the 


© wiſez is e. he is ant corn 
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« imports the fate and diſpoſition, the abode and 
« ſituation ; habitum et ſitum, ſays VERGARA ; 
< correſponding to the Latin in“. And © it 
conimonly marks the term of reſt, or the ſtate 
in which a thing is; wherefore it only governs 
an ablative+.” But what has Mr. B. to fay 
in vindication of his rendering? The unbe- 
<«. teving huſband is ſanftified To the wife, 
Ss Dr. DopprIDGE and others render the par- 
« ticle „; and I think more properly in this 
« paſſage than in our common verſion. So the 
| « prepoſition is tranſlated in the very next verſe ; 
_ © as alſo in Luke i. 17. 1 ThelL. iv. 7. and fix 
« or ſeven times over in 2 Pet. i. 5, 6, 71.“ 
But why is the rendering to, more proper in this 
_ paſſage than in our common verſion ? This 


guage ſomewhat different whenever it is found 
in connection with water, and eſpecially 'a a2 
river. Thus, we may be ſure, were we to 
meet with « dane, in connection with bap- . 
tiſe, it would be ix, and not at or by the 
river.” 1 let us 2 kttle more narrowly 
. So Jha! freed i yoraudh, fr 
* s wife, ond, & Yyuras, fer a wife he kept ſheep. Hoſ. xii. 12. 


I Are that you faint net, 4 Tais Oiinleos ue, BY REASON OF 
« my tribulations, Eph. ii. 13, and, that no man be ſhaken er rig 


|  « (aro Tablaic, ny 1450, oF mf tribulations. See NAL DI: 


< in the 23d Ggnification of the particle Beth,” Warrzr is lc. 
* Mcfficurs Dx Pon r RoY ATI“ New Method. p. 19 f. 

tl Ibid. p. 334+ and their Greet Primitives, by NUGENT, p- 297. 

; : Pedob. Exam. p. 395+ 


anſwer we have ſtill to learn. We hear a lan- 


inſpect the authorities produced, and I am very 


much miſtaken if any one of theſe inſtances an- 
ſwer the purpoſe for which they are adduced: _ 
for if they do not anſwer the idea of a dative,. 
which implies that ſomething is GIvEn To the 
object, they are uſeleſs. And I believe the beſt 


Criticks and maſters of the Greek language 


unanimouſly maintain, that the prepoſition «» 


never conveys that idea 5. The dative caſe is 
ſo called, © quia per eum alicui.. aliquid nos 

dare demonſtramus . This the. particle in 
x {ti < ifi n tl the | ti 


in; and yet without that uſe of it Mr. B. s 


interpretation is à baſeleſs fabrick. 


Wx are referred to the very next verſe” 
following the-controverted text (1 Cor. vii. 15.) 
God hath called us, =» uf, To peace, according 
to our verſion; whereas Dr. HAMMOND juſtly 


G obſerves, 
— by or theo! the wiſe. This the prepottion, 
* ey, ſo ordinarily fignifies, that it cannot need to be further teſtified 
(and in this notion it is, that we here take it); whereas the 
notion, which by oppoſers is here affixt to it, that it ſhould 
« fignify - to (that 4e, which is a fign of the dative caſe) —is 
© never once found to belong to it in the New Teftament;z nor 
can with any tolerable congruity or grammatical anal y, be affixt 
„ to it. All the places that are produced for this ſenſe are com- 
« monly miſtaken —And fo ſtill the rendering it to the wife [in 


« the dative ſenſe] will be without any one example, and the 


« turning it into quite azother phraſe, as if it were yur with» 
out 613 Which to do without any neceſſity or reaſon, ſave only 
« .— to ſerve the oppoſer's turn upon the place, and ſupport his 
4 falſe opinion, muſt needs be very unreaſonable,” Has 
MON v's Six Quer. Q. 2. iv. J 32: 

| + LyTTLE TON, fob voce daten. 
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obſerves,” It is not to as the note of a dative 
« caſe, but UNTo peace, as « is taken for . 
Again we are referred to Luke i. 19. To turn 
— the diſobadient To the wiſdom” of the juſt. But 
this is by no means the ſign of a dative. 
There is nothing given to. wiſdom. ©« ELsner 
would render it, as Dr. DopDrIDGE obſerves, 
By the wiſum ef the jus. And thus Sir 

Nox rox KNATCHBULL : Et infideles mſtruat 
IN ſapientia” juſlorum l. And ſo other literal 
verſions ; In prudentiam 'juftorumy.” Ap 
ftientiam reftorum WF.” Ap feientiom jufte- 
rum ft. Ap prudentiam © juftorum**.”” © 4d 


intelligentiam juſlorum jj,” Sc. In like manner, 


1 Theſſ. iv. 7. For God hath not called us 
unto ( uncleanneſs, but uy νννe UNTO Bo- 
Ang. That is, in the phraſe: of Dr. Don- 
DRIDGE, „to the love and practice of univerſal 
holineſs.” But what has this to do with giving 
to a recipient? As to 2 Pet. i. 5, 6, 7. it 
ſeems ſtill leſs to his purpoſe. Add to: your faith 
virtue, and to virtue knowhage, &c. erixaprynours 
* Ty The Sues This af, „ d Th af Tw ann, 
&c. i. e. bring forward, with your faith, virtue, 
2 with virtue, knowledge. The word n 
4 yepryrcdl properly ſignifies to lead up, as in 
* dance, one of theſe virtues after another in 
« beautiful and WO. —_— -< Reſpexiſle 
_ « yidetur 


1 Dr. Harmony ur ſupra, Fam. Expoſ. is FR Ani- 
madver, in loc. 5 MonTAN. Sys. InTearner. 
11 4nan, ILT II IE. % Vulg, I AEruicy, IxT IAI. 
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« videtur Apoſtolus ad antiquum morem ducendi | 
« chores; vox enim «Txoprys#» propric ſigniſicat 
« chorum ducere f. &zcorgnghy the ſame Au- 
thor renders the paſſage, ©< Jungite invicem cum 
_ « fide virtutem, cum virtute ſcientiam, &c.” 1 
repeat the queſtion, What has this to do with 
giving 'to a recipient? Or what ſimilarity has 
it to Mr. B. “s dative ſenſe? =Who knows not 
that the article to has variant acceptations, be- 
fide what Mr. B. would force upon it? For 
inftance, we fay, appointing to an 'office, going to 
a place, calling to enjoy, turning to wiſdom, &c. 
yet ſuch an acceptation of the particle to will 
not ſerve him. "1 
Nox will Dr. DopprIDGe's verſion anſwer 
his purpoſe in.. ſenſe, tho* in found, Fot tho! 
he renders ese s fant?ified fo, yet the particle 
has not the dative ſignification. He evidently 
gives the original particle the acceptation of the 
Greek , or Latin in, fignifying towards, in 
reſpect of, for, &c. It is but fair the Doctor 
ſhould explain himſelf : © For in ſuch a cafe as 
t“ this, the unbelieving huſband ts ſo ſandtified 15 
the wife ¶ in uxorem ], and the unbelicuing wife 
it ſo ſanctiſad to the huſband ¶ in maritem ], that 
« their matrimonial converſe is as lawful As 1x 
« THEY WERE BOTH OF TRE SAME FAITH 2 
« Otherwiſe their children in theſe mixed caſes 
« were unclean, and muſt be looked upon, as 
« unfit to be admitted to thoſe peculiar ordi= 
© nances; by which the ſeed of God's people 
ce are Heng but now they are confeiledly * 
„ e 
+ Sir Non rom KxATenIVII, ut . 
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hoh, and are as readily admitted to baptiſm 
in all our churches, as if BoTH the parents 
« were chriſtians: So that the caſe you 
4 is in effect decided by this prevai 
3 


pre dy. eee 
not ſurprizing that perſons of * eo that 

Mr. Boorth in particular, ſhould ſuppoſe this 
rendering, ſantiified to, gives the leaſt counte- 


of an engliſh particle? Is it not taking, or at- 
tempting to take, an advantage of found againſt 
ſenſe? And is it not ſtill more ſurprizing that 
Dr. 8. ſhould expreſs himſelf thus: © Indeed 
« Dr. DoDDRIDGE, to whoſe character for learn- 
«© ing, candour, and piety I pay great deference, 
« has ſo expreſſed himſelf in his paraphraſe on 
«. this paſſage, as very naturally to convey this 
„ idea [of legitimacy], tho* in his note he op- 
« poſes the ſentiment. How to reconcile him 
« with himſelf I am at a loſs4.” —The para- 
phraſe very naturally conveys this ideg. And 1 
am quite at 2 loſs to know, by what medium 
the Dr. views it. Whereas it appears to me 
very naturally to convey the contrary” idea. 
Does it not evidently reſolve the Jawfuineſs of 
matrimonial converſe, in fuch 2 mixed cafe, to 
a divine grant, declaration and appointment, that 
is, to the party's being ſe ſandtifies, in virtue of 

na gra- 
e r . 
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a gracious privilege conferred under the goſpel; 
as if they were bath of the SAME FAITH? And; 
does not this clearly imply, that what ſan#ified. 
the unbeliever was (not. his giving himſelf to 
the other in marriage, but) God's favourable 
appointment in ſuch a caſe? Had they been of 
the ſame faith, no ſcruple could have exiſted ;- the 
PRIVILEGE therefore conſiſts in the _ oppoſang... 
party's: being o ſan#ified. for the uſe, of the 
other, as if both believed alike; - otherwiſe, their 
having “ mutually given up, or ſet apart them- 
ſelves one to another,” would have been no 
ſecurity againſt a divorce, which was the point 
in queſtion, if the Lord were equally ſtrict a- 
gainſt infidel and idolatrous connections under 
the preſent, as he was under the preceding 
ceconomy (Deut. vii. 3, 4, &c.): and the pRI-. 
 VILEGE moreover is expreſsly extended to the 
children; which would have been _ reckoned (ac- 
cording to Ezra ix. 2. Nehem. ix. 2.) not 
among the relatively holy ſeed, in ſuch a mixed. 
caſe. Such a grant of ſpecial privileges, oy 
fore, the text and the paraphraſe imply; and 
nothing Hort of this could tend to atis the 
ſerupulous queriſt. 
Bur tho' Dr. DopprIDGE appears to me 
perfectly conſiſtent with himſelf, while he oppoſes 
the idea of legitimacy; yet I cannot help think- 


ing but he is more reſerved than he hadi need 


to be, if he had meant to confine the ſan/tifica-- 


tion to the matrimonial converſe. For, tho? we 
| 8 6 ſhould: | 


ſhould allow that the ſent7ification of the un- 


- believing partner and of the children is the fame ; 


and. the terms ſanctiſed and holy imply a 
ation, as far as a divine grant can quali- 
fy, or a declarative permiſſion and liberty, © to 


Partake of the diſtinguiſhing rites of God's peo- 
ple; yet, as before ſhewn, the 


oppoſer of the 
goſpel ſhould not be forced; for violent meaſures 


dre no weapons of the goſpel, and ſhould not 


be employed ih in its propagation, or in adminiſter- 
ing its initiatory ſeal. To which we may add, 
that fuch an oppoſing infidel or idolater, being 
an avowed enemy to the head of the church, 


does not poſſeſs a ſubjective e ſuitublenq to enter 
upon a viſible relation to him and his fubjects. 


He may, therefore, poſſeſs a right, in virtue of 


his relative ſanctification or holineſs, a right 


founded on a divine grant, and yet no miniſter 
has a right, or lawful authority, to impoſe up- 
on him what he rejei, however betiefcidl i it 
might be to him if accepted. But this is only 
a circumſtance, that takes its rife ſolely in 


adults from the perverſe exerciſe of human li- 


berty, the facred rights of conſcience in religi- 
ous matters, and a ſubjective unfuitableneſs to 


anſwer the defign of the ordinance. ' The ſanc- 


tified unbeliever is entitled to the covenant and its 
ſeal, unconditionally ; which title he derives, in- 


dependent of his choice, from his relation to his 
_ chriftian partner, and as the Gift of God: 
but the actual application of the external pri- 


vilege miniſterially, is ſuſpended on a condition, 
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viz. his accepting of it in z manner ſuitable to 
trary, ſuppoſing the children to be holy only in 
the fame ſenſe, ſtill the rule holds, that infant ones 
ought to be baptized; becauſe they are capable 
ſubjects, and have not forfeited the grant, nor 
failed in any condition required of them. 
Ir may not be improper to remark, FR 
notwithſtanding we have, for argument' fake, 
admitted Mr. B.'s idea of ſameeſs in having 
been ſanctiſd and being holy, there feems to be 
a difference : As if the Apoſtle intended to ſhew, 
that the unbelieving partner was ſanctified, not 
merely for his own ſake, but as alſo having a 
further influence on the children, and without 
which they would have been anclan. The in- 
fluence of the unbelief and heatheniſm of the 
one party, as if he had faid, is annihilated, by 
the counter influence of the other party's faith 
or chriſtianity, with reſpet to their offspring, 
- The faith of the one party, by the merciful 
tenour of the goſpel diſpenſation, is more effica- 
cious towards claſſing the children among the 
chriſtians, than the unbelief of the other towards 
claſſing them among heathens. The unbeliever is 
ſan#iified, i. e. his profeſſed unbelief is overpowered 
by the profeſſed holineſs of the other, in reference to 
their reſpective influence upon their children, which 
were to be ranked either among heathens or chriſ. 
tians. But as to the children, their holineſs ap- 
pears in ſtronger and more expreſſive terms, allud- 
ing, it ſhould ſeem, to a well known fa# that they 


pf 
. 
! 


| Hot an iy mounts, reaſoner, * a blunderer 
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were treated as holy ; were deemed members of t he 
chriſtian church, and made partakers of its pri - 
vileges according to their capacity. (ET ara, 
Otherwiſe were your children unclean, (w . 
but now are they holy. « Nam particula »» hoc. 


in loco, ſays BZA, non eſt temporis adver- 
„ pium, ſed eſt conjunctio quæ adhiberi ſolet in 


« argumentorum aſſumptionibus, ut alibi oſtendi- 
« mus . Therefore the phraſe »3» % ayia 551, is 
tantamount to, * ſan##i ſunt autem. 2 

Tuus ve ſee that the interpretation for which 
Mr. B. contends, is in every view indefenſible. 


It directly tends to make the apoſtle Paul, with 


all his ſuperior abilities and ſupernatural. endow- 
ments, an unſkilful caſuiſt, a very abſtruſe, if 


in 

— We ne ofthe tan, | 

and the refletions, by a maſterly critick, are worthy of inſertion: 
here.— Emi apa — Aloguin [nib parcotum alteruter eſſet fidelis ] 
* liberi wveſtri efſent immundi, i. e. mane rent Ethoici : 1» 0%, nunc 


vero [quoniam parentum alter eft fidelis] &yid 157, ſanfti 
unt, i. e. reputantur membra Eccleſiæ Chriſtianæ. Et in hac 


„ notione credo Apoſtolum ſazxpius uſurpare vocem @y10;, vt in 
« initio hujus epiſtol, &c. Eccleſia enim et fanQi font Lapis apud 


„% Apoſtolum  Synonyma, ut apparet etiam alibi, manifeſtiſſime vero 
* 2 Cor. i. 1, c. Non quod omnes, qui eſſent in Ecclefia Corintlii 
vel Epheſt, erant revera ſancti, ſed quia membra erant viſibilia ectle- 


| i, ideo vocabantur ſancri, & ob eam caufam liberi eorum ex alte- 


« rotro parente fideli, qui fait vocatus ſanctus, *participes facti 
« ſunt 222 716, quomodo filius Proſelytæ factus eft particeps. 
« circumcifionis, etiam infans octiduanus. Et ſi liberi eorum qui 
1 enhrcdrag etiam-ipfi ſantti, non capaces fint” 

“ baptiſmi, in quo præcellunt ſas immundis ? quid inde habent 


% commodi, eo quod vocentur vel 1 Animadv, ia 


lac. a Non Tono KNATCHBULL.. 2 


— 
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e e Whereas 
pr regards him, as indeed he was, a. ſkilful. 
caſuiſt, a maſterly reaſoner, and a good writer. 
Bur we muſt not quit this ſubject without 
attending for a few moments to Dr. S.*s com- 
promiſing plan. Having diſcarded the intention of 
perſonal internal holineſs, legitimacy, &c. from the. 
text, he obſerves: © If Mr. A. will but give 
« up his general propoſition ¶ that the children of 
« pious parents are included with them in the 
« chriſtian covenant ] in thoſe exceptionable ſen- 
« ſes of it to which I have all along 0s 
« we ſhall perhaps be able to compromſe the 
matter upon this text without much diffi- 
« culty. 1 agree then, that there is a ſenſe in 
« which every good man may be faid to sANc- 
« Tiry his wife and his children, He DEvoTEs. 
« them by faith and prayer to God, he ſcpa- 
« rates them, as far as his influence reaches, 
& to the fear and ſervice of heaven. — Thus 
« Job is faid to have ſan&ifed his children, ch. 
4 i. 54.” But inſtead of compromiſmg the mat-. 
ter, the Dr. ſeems to me to give p the point. 
And one would think he is apprehenſive of it 
himſelf ; for, after having endeavoured. . to ſup- 


port his notion by a full paraphraſe, he obſerves : 


This paraphraſe may perhaps not fatisfy, nor 
« do I lay any great ſtreſs upon it“. But 


ſceing this notion. is hardly expected to give ſa- 


tisfaction, he flies to the dernier reſort of Anti- 
| * 1 — their peculiar notion about 


poſitive 
1 e . 4 N. 87. * Ut ſupra, p. 89. 
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_ <' therefore they ſhould be baptized: their right 


tian church and its divine Founder, 


- 


poſitive inflitutions : Could it be proved that 
the children of chriſtian parents are included 
* with them in the chriftian covenant, and on 
« that account holy: it would not follow that 


«'to baptiſm muſt depend, and depend alone, 
« upon the direct expreſs command of the In- 
« ſtitutor; for it is abſurd to talk of analogy 


and conſequence in the matter of poſitive in- 
4 ſtitution +.” And yet this fort is untenable ; 


yes, I am bold to arm, it is a vain and uſe- 
leſs refuge in the preſent cauſe. ( See Chap. 1.) 
If the reaſoning contained in the preceding 
pages be juſt, I fay it again, © Inſtead of com- 
promiſing the matter, the point is given up. 
For, if every good man, as prieſt in his own 
houſe, may sancTIFY his wife and children, 
may DEvoTE them by faith and prayer to God, 
and SEPARATE them to the fear and ſervice 
of heaven; if thoſe who are thus treated may 
be termed holy, and are fo termed by the apol- . 
tle, as the Dr. ſuppoſes - the very nature of the 


caſe ſhews, that the holineſs ſpoken of is rela- 


tive; and the nature and deſign of chriſtian 
_ baptiſm ſhew, that he may with equa! propriety, 
ſet apart all of them, as Hrs, for that ordi- 
nance; and it appears from what has been faid, 
that none in ſuch a family ſhould be left un- 


baptized, except thoſe who reject the counſel of 


God, or are manifeſtly diſaſfected to the chriſ- 


$ 55. From. 
+ hid, 


$ 55. From what has been ſaid in this chapter 
we may draw the following obvious corollaries. - 

I. Oroll. Thoſe principles whereby infant chil» * 
dren are debarred from their parents? privileges, 
from a viſible ſtanding in the church of Chriſt, 
and particularly from baptiſm, which is itſelf a 
privilege, and the only introductory rite to 
that viſible ſtanding _— God's people, are 
unreaſonable, unſcripturah, and highly 2 

ble. 
() Unreaſonable —becauſe © infants are Wee ey 
ble of the oBLIGaTIONs of baptiſm; for the 
obligation ariſeth from the EY of the thing, 
not from the underſtanding and capacity of the 
perſon®*,” And © if we confider. baptiſm as an 
ordinance of dedication—it is the indiſpenſible 
duty of believers to devote themſelves, and all 
they have, to God; which is founded in the law 
of nature; and is the refult of God's right to 
us and ours.” And it it be objected : . Since 
infants cannot devote themſelves to God in this 
ordinance, . therefore it is not to be applied to 
them; to this it may be replied, That as there 
is no other medium which can be made uſe of 
to prove that the ſolemn act of conſecration, 


or dedication to God in baptiſm, is to be 


made only by ourſelves, but what is taken from 
a ſuppoſition of the matter in controverſy, by 
thoſe who aſſert that infants are not to be 
baptized : ſo if this method of reaſoning be al- 
1 of, we might as well ſay, on the other 
N LS : 


4000. »» n 


hand ; Infants are to be baptized; therefore bap- - 


- tiſm is not an ordinance of ſelf dedication, ſince 


they cannot devote themſelves to God; and that 
would militate againft what is allowed of by all, 
that baptiſm, when àpplied to the adult, is an ordi- 
nance of ſelf-dedication. - When I do, as it were, 


paſs over my right to another, there is nothing 


required in order hereunto, but that I can law- 
fully do it, conſidering it as my property; and 


this is no leſs to be doubted concerning the 
_ infant ſeed of believers than I can queſtion, whe- 


ther an adult perſon has a right to binyeff when he 
gives up himſelf to God in this ordinance, — 
And from -hence it may be inferred— that in- 
fants deſcending from parents, either both, or 
but one of them profeſſing faith in Chriſt, are 
to be baptized: ſince one parent has as much a 
right to the child as the others. To theſe re- 


flections of the judicious Dr. RipcLey, I will 
add the following from the juſtly celebrated Dr. 
Owen: © All children in their infancy are 


reckoned unto the covenant of their parents, by 
virtue of the law of their creation. Thoſe who 
by God's appointment, and by virtue of. the 
law of their creation, are and muſt of neceſſity be 
included in the -coyenant of their parents, have 
the ſame right with them unto the privileges of 
that covenant, no exp exception being put in 
againſt them. This right it is in the power of 
none to. Serine. them oh unleſs they can change i 
TE - . 


* Ribczzr's Bode of Dix. vol. | ii. p. os 
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the law of their creation 1. To attempt which, 
it is hardly neceſſary to remark, that it is ſuffi- 
ciently unreaſonable. 


(2) Unſeriptural. - In addition to what has 
been faid on the various diſpenſations of the co- 
venant of grace, or the grant of mercy to men; 


the declarations of prophecy; and the records f 


the New Teſtament; let the following remarks 
from the author laſt referred to, be impartially 
weighed. © © Believers under the New Teſtament, 
have loſt nothing, no privilege that was enjoyed 
by them under the old. Many things they have 
- gained, and thoſe of le excellency, but 
they have loſt nothing at all. Whatever they 
had of privilege in any ordinance, that is conti- 
nued; and whatever was of burden or bon- 
dage, that is taken away: all that they had of 
old was on this account, that they were the 
people of God. Into this great fountain privilege 
believers under the goſpel = now ſucceeded. 
This I ſuppoſe is unqueſtionable; that God 
making them to be his people who were not a 
people, would not cut them ſhort of any privilege 
which belonged before to his people as ſuch. — 
Let men but give one in//ance to this purpoſe, 
and not beg the matter in queſtion, and it hall 
ſufice.— And is it poſſible that any man ſhould 
be a loſer by the coming of Chriſt, or by his 
own coming unto Chriſt? It is againſt the whole 
goſpel once to imagine it in the leaſt inſtance. 
Let it now be inquired, whether it were not a 

| | great 
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great privilege of the people of God of old, that 
their i7fant ſeed were taken into covenant with 
them, and were made partakers of the initial 
ſeal thereof? Doubtleſs it was the greateſt they 
enjoyed, next to the grace they received for the 
ſaving of their own ſouls. — Without this, what- 
ever they were, they were not 4 people. Believ- 
ers * under the goſpel are, as we have ſpoken, the 
people of God; and that with all ſorts of advan- 
tages annexed unto that condition, above what 
were enjoyed by them who of old were fo. 
How is it then that this people of God, made ſo 
by Jeſus Chriſt in the goſpel, ſhould have their 
charter upon is renewal razed with a -depriva- 
tion of one of their chojceſt rights and privi- 
leges? Aſſuredly it is not ſo. And therefore, if 
believers are now, as the apoſtle fays they are, 
the pecple of God ( Heb. iv. 9.) their children 
have a right to the initial ſeal of the covenant+. Patty 
(3) Uncharitable. Is it not uncharitable { wo 
ay nothing worſe) to conclude, that all the % 
infants in the chriſtian world are as unqualified of 
for a viſible memberſhip in the church of God, — 
as the moſt hardened infidel? Nay, much fur- 
ther from the goſpel kingdom; ſince the latter 
may come to be a member in a few days, while 
the former mf, on this plan, be ſhut out for 


5 years; and this e continue for ever, 


if 
s 8 by Believers and che peoph of Gal, Cu- 


_  "T1ANs; that is, thoſe who ore ſuch by denomination; which re- 


masks are ftill more forcible with reſpe& to the truly pious, 
+ Dr. Ox, On the Hebr, vol, ii, p. 256. , 
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if the party do not ſubmit to ſueh terms of com- 
munion, as nine godly perſons out of ten judge 
and ſincerely believe are unreaſonable and unſcrip- 
tural, wiz. a renunciation of the baptiſm and 
church-memberſhip of infants, and of every 


mode of receiving and adminiſtering the ordi- 


nance, except a total immerſion of the body. 
Our opponents, indeed, extend their charity as 
far as we could wiſh, to dying infants, while 


they are ſo ſparing of it to the /uing. The 
dying are numbered with the ſaints, the living, 


as to church relation and privileges, are claſſed 


with infidels. And is it not ſtrange to aſtoniſu. 


ment, that the excellency and ſpirituality of the 
goſpel diſpenſation ſhould be conſidered as an 
argument by men of ſenſe, for excluding infants 


from a viſible relation to Chriſt and his people! 


But if this be a juſt plea of excluſion, why ſo 


freely allow them a ſtanding in a ſtate far more. 


excellent and ſpiritual? How can theſe things 
hang together? Does it not involve an abſur- 
dity, as well as uncharitableneſs, to ſay, that a 
perſon may be very well admitted to heaven, 
without believing and repenting, but not to be 
a member of the viſible church? The church, it 


is allowed, is the 2 nurſery from whence 
paradiſe is planted ; and yet infants. muſt not be 


taken into this nurſery, but heaven muſt have 
them from the wild waſte! Dr. Jon Owen 


was a man whom no .modeft perſon would 


venture to - pronounce either a ſhallow divine or 
a ſuperficial reaſoner; he was :a perſon much 
| converſant with the controverſial parts of divi- 


nity 


divine diſpenſations, well acquainted with the 


4⁰⁰ f the preſernr Ch. 3. 
nity, eminently verſed in the rationale of the 


nature of - poſitive inſtitutions in general; and 
the ſubjects ang mode of baptiſm in particular, 
poſſeſſed a ſhare of his inveſtigations. Thus 
qualified to inſtruct us, let us hear his words: 
4 Why is it the will of God, that unbelievers 
« and impenitent finners ſhould not be baptized? 
It is becauſe, not granting them the grace, he 
* will not. grant them the fon. If therefore 
4 God denies the fign to the infant ſeed of be- 
« levers, it muſt be becauſe he denies them the 
4 grace of it; and then al! the children of be- 
4 heving parents, dying in their infancy, muſt 
* without hope be eternally damned. I do not 


4 fay, that all muſt be ſo, who are not baptized; . 


. but all muſt be ſo whom God WOULD Have 
«© NOT BAPTIZED *,” Infants being not natu- 
rally incapable of baptiſm, as before ſhewn, any 
more than of circumciſion, and ſcripture evidence 
affording no expreſs exception againſt them, but 
on the contrary contains much in their favour 
as members of the chriſtian church, and their 
right to baptiſm, may we not aſk, if Dr. Owen's 
reaſoning be juſt (and we may ſafely challenge 
the whole corps of Antipœdobaptiſts to refute it) 
muſt not aur denying baptiſm to our infant chil- 
dren be a conduct towards them highly zncha- 
ritable, as well as unſcriptural and unreaſonable? 
We impeach not the tenderneſs and affection 
of our brethren to their children in other re- 
ſpecs, and readily ſuppoſe that there is a ſenſe 
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in which every good man among them e devores 
them (as Dr. SrENNETT expreſſes it] by faith 
\ tho” in this reſpect eat] and prayer to God 
— ſeparates them as far as his influence reaches 
{ except in the caſe of church-memberſhip and bap- 

tifm'] to the. fear and ſervice of heaven, and 
they derive from their connection with him fuch 


vantages of a religious kind [ tho” 
in an irregular way, if it be irregular to ſepa. 
rate what God hath joined, the charter and the 
-feal; and to tear away the ſtamp and fignature 
of the only charter whereby they enjoy thoſe - 
external adyantages ] as often prove the happy 
means of their converſion and falvation .“ The 


neglecting moral parental duties (except what 
ariſes naturally and neceſſarily from their diſtin- 


| guiſhing tenet); but in acting the part of the 


diſciples over again, who forbad infants and chil- 


dren to be brought to Chriſt in all the external 
ways they are capable of being brought, 


2. Groll. From what has been faid it may 


' evidently appear, what that church memberſhip is 


which we claim for infants, and what thoſe dif- 
ferent relations are in which they ſtand to Chriſt 


and his people before and after baptiſm. The 


term itſelf, church-member/hip, being expreſſive of 
relation and compariſon, admits of different de- 
grees; ſo that the ſame perſon may be a church- 


member in one ſenſe, but not in another. The 
goſpel church is a ſelect body of people of which 


Chriſt 


1 Anf, to Dr. A. p. 37. 


. Of the pier. Cn. 3. 
Chriſt is the head, and each perſon of which it 
is compoſed is a member. But this body may 

* be fla in à manner leſs or more ſtrict; and | 
tag conſequently the relation of the members to the 

head and to each other muſt be proportionally 
2 or intimate. eee we may ob- 
„ . 

(1) Tur * are often called hand. * 
„ when they are ſo 
. only de jure, or quaad debitum. And in this 
e ſenſe we regard all adults before baptiſm, who _ 

.nevertheleſs may be lawfully baptized. The in- 
___ _ . » fant, children. of profeſſing chriſtians, thoſe of 
„door opponents not excepted, we alſo po. as 
cChurch- members in the ſame ſenſe, tho not 

baptized. And we cannot but conſider this cir- - 

cumſtance with pleaſure and gratitude, on behalf 

of children, that there is one degree. of church- 

- memberſhip, that which is guoad debitum, which 

it is out of the power of men to deprive them 

of. The propriety of their being denominated 

1 members of the church, antecedent to their being 

miniſterially recognized ſuch, ariſes hence, That 

they actually poſſeſs the qualifications of mem- 

bers, and therefore are ſo in the divine gſtimatian, 

and ought to be ſo in ours, tho', quoad: eventum, 

they may never be baptized, thro? the miſtakes 

and faults: of others. This relation to Chriſt is 

appointed and determined by himſelf, and ſtands 

abſoluteſy independent on the will of others. 
(2) Prxsoxs are called church- members in 2 

un ſenſe, when 225 have been regularly or 
mitt 
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mitted by baptiſm; the ordinance of admiſſion, 
into the number of thoſe who are profeſſed: 

chriſtians, in contradiſtinction to Jews, Heathens, 
c. And it is evident from the nature of the 
eaſe, that this degree of memberſhip depends on 
the will and miniſtry of man, quoad eventum. 
The right of memberſhip, being a divine gift, 
muſt needs be abſolute; but the publick avowal 
and recognition of that right by an ordinance 
inſtituted for that purpoſe,” muſt needs depend on 
the judgment, volition, and agency of men. If 
any "abuſe this diſcretionary truſt,” they are ac- 
countable to the Judge of all; nevertheleſs, with. 
F e to the validity of minzſſerial acts, in ad- 


2 ee worthip _ 
_ and chriſtian fellowſhip, for promoting their 
7 . K+ fonnm warmers tx 


Tk 


F 
J 8. 


* 


deſerves our notice 
n iſm ; 

the ſecond relation ſuppoſes the 
img. and the third alone is 
oung children are to be debarred from. 
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for when laws and rights poſitive and moral in- 
terfere; the former muſt yield to the latter. 
Ir our opponents wilfully overlook theſe plain 


A 
ſo 


Ch. 3. GOubjetis of Baptifme ur 
ſo diſpoſed, that they ſhould be able to repre- 
ſent the Pœdobaptiſts in an inconſiſtent and ri- 
diculous light: for what armour is proof againſt 
ſuch weapons? At this rate, the ſacredneſs and 
dignity of truth itſelf are no defence. Mr. B. 
having made ſome remarks on the word © cove- 
nant as uſed by Mr. MATTHEW HENRY (as 
if that term alſo had not various acceptations), 
adds: The conduct of Mr. HERR is quite 
© fimilar, in regard to church-member/hip. For 
« in one place he tells us, that baptiſm. is an 
« ordinance of Chriſt, whereby the perſon bap- 
4 tized is ſolemnly ADMITTED a member of the 
« viſible church: yet in the ſame treatiſe, he aſ- 
“ ſures us, that baptiſm is an ordinance of the 
« yifible church, and pertains therefore to thoſe 
& that ARE viſble members of the church. — Their 
« covenant right and their church-memberſhip, in- 
&« titleth them to baptiſm — Baptiſm doth. not 
* give the title, but recognize it, and compleat 
tc that church-memderſhip which before was im 
perfect f. But does this paſlage deſerve all 
the ridicule Mr. B. affects to treat it with? 
Is there any thing here deſerving of © the far- 
eaſtic reflection of a profane poet?” Mr. B.'s 
ironies in the preſent caſe, affett—not Mr. HEN 
RY's cauſe, nor the ſentiments here advanced, 
but — the defect of language, or at moſt an omiſ- 
fion in defining terms and making diſtinctions, 
to mn cavils of thoſe who ſeek occa- 
ſion. 

+ end, E R 322, and Mr. ys Td e 
$4: 5. 25, 66, 107, 


* 


4 Of the proper Subjefts of Baptiſm. Chi. 3. 
fion. — Having examined as propoſed, Who are 


the proper Subjects of baptiſm ; particularly, whe. - 


ther it is the wILL or CHR1sT that the ig 

fants ot believing or chriſtian parents ſhoula 

ve. buptUmely we proceed to conſider next the 
made of * r orvinance... 


EnD OF Vol. . 


